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LIBRARY   ECONOMICS. 


1.    Card   Charging  and   Appliances,     [ist    notice.] 

Many  varieties  of  card  charging  systems  are  in  existence,  the  application 
of  which  varies  in  different  localities.  Some  libraries  use  an  indicator 
for  fiction  and  cards  for  other  classes,  while  others  adopt  card  charging 
for  all  classes. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  is  that  each  book  or 
work  shall  be  represented  by  a  movable  card,  kept  either  in  numerical 
sequence  in  trays,  or  in  pockets  in  the  books  themselves,  when  the 
books  are  not  on  loan.  \Vhen  the  books  are  issued  the  book-cards  are 
withdrawn  from  their  position  and  placed  in  separate  trays  behind  date 
and  other  guides,  either  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
borrowers'  cards  according  to  the  practice  in  vogue  at  the  library. 
Some  libraries  adopt  the  system  of  retaining  the  borrower's  card  when 
he  has  a  book  in  his  possession,  others  allow  him  to  keep  his  card  at 
all  times. 

The  practice  to  be  described  is  where  the  borrowers'  cards  are 
retained.  The  difference  in  procedure  where  the  opposite  obtains  will 
be  obvious. 

The  card  charging  system  most  in  vogue  in  open  access  libraries 
is  what  may  be  called  the  loose  pocket  principle.  Each  book  (or  set  in 
the  case  of  fiction)  is  represented  by  a  card,  some  4"  X  2"  in  size,  usually 
of  the  manilla  card  or  other  tough  substance  variety,  ruled  as  follows  : — 
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At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  first  line  on  the  front  of  the  card  are 
entered  the  charging  number  and  class  letter  of  the  volume.  The 
accession  number,  if  different,  should  also  be  entered,  but  less  con- 
spicuously, say  following  the  title  as  shown.  If  considered  necessary 
the  location  number  may  also  be  entered  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
top  line  ;  the  author's  name  and  title  of  work  on  the  lines  following. 
The  columns  ruled  below  are  for  the  entry  of  borrowers'  numbers  and 
dates  of  issue. 

The  borrowers'  cards  may  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  book 
cards,  and  ruled  in  the  same  manner,  but  carrying  borrower's  number 
and  name  and  address  on  the  top  lines,  and  the  numbers  of  the  books 
taken  by  the  borrower  and  the  dates  of  their  issue  entered  in  the 
columns  below.  The  borrowers'  cards  should  be  less  in  height  than 
the  book  cards,  say  3I"  X  2",  so  that  when  the  cards  are  placed  together 
in  the  pockets  the  top  portion  of  the  book  card  carrying  the  book 
number  will  project  above  the  borrowers'  card.  This  form  of  borrowers' 
card,  giving  a  double  entry  of  the  issue  of  a  book,  seems  to  be  a  rather 
unnecessary  refinement.  In  the  case  of  a  wrong  book  card  being  with- 
drawn either  when  a  book  is  issued  or  returned,  the  double  entry  will 
not  prove  more  efficacious  as  a  means  of  tracing  or  rectifying  the  error 
than  will  the  use  of  the  single  entry  on  the  book  card  alone. 
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SMITH,    JOHN, 

I,    Jubilee    Terrace, 

Pretoria  Road. 


This  card  expires. 


Change  of  address  should  be  ivi- 
mediately  notified. 

In  a  case  of'  infectious  disease 
notice  should  be  immediately  given 
and  the  books  returned,  or  handed 
over  to  the  medical  officer. 

Fines  for  overdues,  id.  per  week 
first  fortnight  overdue,  2d.  per  week 
afterwards. 


The  simpler  and  more  useful  plan  is  to  have  borrowers'  cards  of 
the  cloth-covered  variety,  giving  particulars  of  the  borrowers'  number, 
name  and  address,  showing  when  card  expires,  and  giving  in  brief  such 
particulars  as  space  will  allow  of  the  most  generally  useful  rules  and 
regulations  in  force,  such  as  fines  and  penalties,  change  of  address 
notification,  etc.     A  specimen  of  such  card  is  shown  on  page  2. 

The  loose  pockets  used  for  conjoining  the  book  and  borrowers 
cards  are  of  this  form  : — 


The  cards  are  kept  in  trays,  of  which  various  forms  exist,  and 
diagrams  of  a  very  suitable  and  common  variety  will  be  found  in 
Brown's  "Manual  of  Library  Economy,"  1907,  p.  340. 

The  modus  operandi  is  :  where  the  book  cards  for  works  "  in  " 
are  kept  in  numerical  sequence  in  trays,  a  borrower  finding  on  the 
shelves  a  book  he  wishes  to  borrow  brings  the  same  to  the  issue  counter 
and  hands  it,  together  with  his  card,  to  the  assistant,  who  opens  the 
book  at  the  front  cover  and  ascertains  its  charging  number  from  the 
label  pasted  inside  the  front  board  (this  label  should  also  contain 
extracts  from  the  rules,  giving  the  time  allowed  for  reading  and  other 
essential  particulars  of  use  to  the  borrower).  He  then  withdraws  the 
book  card  from  its  place  in  the  sequence,  places  it  (together  with  the 
borrower's  card)  in  one  of  the  loose  pockets  at  hand,  stamps  the  date  of 
issue  on  the  date  label,  which  is  pasted  by  one  edge  to  the  end  paper 
facing  the  label  on  the  front  board,  hands  the  book  back  to  the 
borrower  and  allows  him  to  pass  out.  The  conjoined  cards  in  the 
loose  pocket  appear  on  the  following  page. 

The  cards  are  then  placed  on  one  side  either  in  a  sorting  tray,  if 
one  is  used,  or  in  one  of  the  ordinary  trays  placed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  necessary  entries  are  made  on  the  book  cards  as  convenience  serves. 
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In  each  division  should  be  placed  the  cards  for  the  books  issued 
in  the  different  classes,  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  The  cards  being  so  placed, 
some  little  time  will  be  saved  when  statistics  of  issues  are  being  com- 
piled. Cards  for  fiction  will  of  necessity  require  to  be  frequently 
removed  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  tray,  as  the  issues  of  such  works  so 
largely  preponderate. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  or  first  thing  next  morning  the  cards  are 
arranged  in  numerical  order  in  the  trays,  date  guides  and  guides 
indicating  the  100  or  1,000  divisions  of  the  numbers  projecting  above 
the  cards  being  inserted  in  their  places,  and  the  trays  placed  at  the  return 
end  of  the  counter. 

The  guides,  date  and  other,  are  made  in  various  forms,  and  of 
different  materials,  such  as  enamelled  steel,  xylonite,  vulcanized  fibre, 
aluminium  and  cardboard,  but  generally  speaking  the  fibre  guides  are 
cheapest,  lightest  and  best. 

These  guides  are  attached  to  the  rods  in  the  bottoms  of  the  trays 
by  means  of  hooks  at  the  bottom.  Fines  guides  can  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  rods  instead  of  being  engaged  ;  they  will  thus  be  thrown 
up  a  little  and  show  more  prominently,  and  be  the  more  easily  seen. 

On  the  return  of  a  book  the  assistant  ascertains  its  number  from 
the  label  inside  the  front  board  and  the  date  of  issue  from  the  date 
label  facing  it,  and  is  thus  directed  to  the  exact  position  of  the  cards  in 
the  trays.  These  cards  are  then  withdrawn,  the  borrower's  card 
handed  to  him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  library  if  he  requires 
another  book,  or,  if  not,  he  walks  out  in  possession  of  his  card,  which 
he  will  have  to  produce  on  his  next  visit  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter 
to  choose  a  book 


The  book  cards  belonging  to  the  returned  volumes  are  replaced 
in  their  sequence  in  the  trays  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  books, 
saving  such  as  require  repairs  or  rebinding,  are  then  available  for  le-issue. 
It  should  be  noted  that  overdues  automatically  declare  themselves. 

In  connection  with  this  system  of  keeping  cards  for  books  "  in  " 
in  trays  one  objection  will  arise,  at  least  in  a  busy  library.  Some  delay 
must  necessarily  occur  in  the  replacement  of  cards  for  returned  books 
in  their  sequence,  particularly  at  a  time  when  a  rush  is  on.  At  such 
times  the  insertion  of  the  cards  will  require  the  whole  attention  of  one 
assistant,  and  a  deft  and  careful  one  too  at  that. 

Notes  or  slips  may  be  made  use  of  should  books  be  re-issued 
before  their  cards  are  replaced,  but  this  will  prove  to  be  a  prolific 
source  of  error. 

The  better  plan,  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  absolute  accuracy  in 
charging,  is  to  have  the  returned  books,  together  with  their  cards, 
handed  over  to  the  responsible  assistant  in  batches,  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  book  is  to  be  issued  until  its  card  is  in  its  place. 

Though  the  practice  of  keeping  the  cards  for  books  "in  "  in  trays 
may  tend  to  some  amount  of  delay  in  the  re-issue  of  returned  books  as 
indicated  above,  one  great  point  can  be  urged  in  its  favour,  viz.,  that 
the  cards  being  kept  together  in  sequence  they  act  as  an  indicator, 
showing  which  books  are  in  and  which  out.  This  is  of  great  advantage 
where  enquiry  is  made  for  a  certain  book  which  cannot  be  found 
by  looking  in  its  location  on  the  shelves.  By  looking  up  its  number 
in  the  sequence  it  can  be  definitely  ascertained  whether  it  is  "  in " 
or  "out." 

Another  method  of  working  this  system  is  to  have  the  cards  for 
books  "  in "  kept  in  pockets  in  the  books  themselves,  such  pockets 
being  pasted  inside  the  front  board  below  the  label  bearing  charging 
and  location  numbers.  This  plan  undoubtedly  makes  the  work  of 
issue  very  much  simpler,  easier,  and  quicker.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  open  the  front  board,  stamp  the  date  of  issue  on  the  date  label, 
withdraw  the  card  from  its  pocket,  place  it  (together  with  the  borrower's 
card)  in  one  of  the  loose  pockets,  hand  the  book  back  to  the  borrower 
and  pass  him  out.  In  all  other  respects  the  system  is  the  same  as 
described  above. 

This  method,  though  faciliting  the  work  of  issue,  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  cards  being  distributed  and  not  kept  in  sequence  in 
trays  they  cannot  be  used  as  an  indicator  to  show  what  books  are  in. 
To  ascertain  definitely  whether  a  given  work  which  is  not  in  its  place 
on  the  shelves  is  "out "  a  search  through  the  cards  in  the  issue  trays  is 
necessary.  Such  searches  are  tedious  and  devour  time,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  time  so  spent  will  equal  the  amount  spent  in  the 
finding  and  withdrawal  of  cards  for  books  issued  from  their  sequence 
in  the  trays  under  the  first  method.  One  hundred  books  will  be  issued 
where  perhaps  only  one  enquiry  will  be  made,  so  the  balance  would 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  card-in-book  system. 

F.  C.  Cole,  Huddersfield, 


2.    The  Binding  of  Part  Music.    The  full  musical  scores 

of  the  works  of  great  composers  are  inconvenient  for  library  circulation 
by  reason  of  their  orchestral  purpose,  being  published  in  parts  for 
divers  instruments.  To  bind  them  together  in  one  volume  would, 
obviously,  be  absurd,  as  then  only  one  person  would  be  able  to  make 
use  of  it  at  a  time,  whilst  the  work  may  be  intended  for  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  more  separate  instruments.  To  bind  them  all  separately  in 
ordinary  library  trappings  would  be  equally  undesirable,  for  in  the 
majority  of  instances  individual  parts  rarely  comprise  more  than  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  pages.  This  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  public  money 
considering  the  limited  circulation  such  works  must  have.  Limp  cloth 
binding  for  each  part  may  be  suggested;  but  every  practical  librarian  is 
aware  that  limp  wrappers  for  any  volume,  and  more  especially  for  thin 
folios,  are  unsuited  for  upright  shelving.  Where  they  are  constantly 
being  handled  and  tumbled  down,  if  merely  by  assistants,  they  may  be 
damaged  and  distorted  beyond  further  use  without  having  left  the 
building. 

Realizing  all  these  difficulties  it  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  to 
put  orchestral  music  into  circulation  by  slipping  the  parts,  as  issued  by 
the  publisher,  into  folio  cases.  This  answers  the  purpose  fairly  well  in 
institutions  w^here  there  is  little  call  for  such  matter  ;  but  even  here  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  folios  are  unsightly  and  the  borrowers  do  not 
appreciate  them,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  who  seek 
diversion  in  classical  music  are  persons  of  extreme  artistic  temperament. 
I  am  convinced  by  observation  that  for  this  reason  alone  the  possible 
issue  return  is  much  minimized. 

In  libraries  with  a  large  musical  clientele  the  cases  are,  however, 
very  unsatisfactory  for  practical  reasons,  and  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  adopting  the  method  which  I  will  now  detail. 

In  most  orchestral  works  there  is  a  paramount  instrument,  the 
score  for  which  attains  a  moderate  thickness,  varying  between  fifteen 
and  sixty  pages,  sometimes  even  exceeding  this.  This  part  is  capable 
of  satisfactory  binding,  and  is  accordingly  stitched  into  leather  boards. 
A  pocket  is  constructed  on  the  inside  back  cover  to  contain  the 
remaining  parts.  These  are  bound  in  limp  cloth  wrappers  with  the 
name  of  the  part  lettered  on  the  front.  It  is  essential  to  strong  binding 
that  the  original  part  is  backed  up  with  sufficient  abortive  or  defoHated 
binding  to  cover  the  space  occupied  by  these  in  the  pocket,  otherwise, 
by  the  absence  of  the  support  usually  imparted  by  contact  with  the 
after  board,  it  is  liable  to  become  loose  in  the  stitchhig. 

A  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  when  the  music  supplies  a  real 
want,  as  it  certainly  does  in  some  libraries,  the  parts,  even  if  initially 
put  in  the  case,  will  have  to  be  bound  sooner  or  later  ;  and  music, 
above  all  literature,  is  open  to  severe  mutilation  if  not  supported  by 
adequate  wrappers,  rendering  subsequent  binding  of  doubtful  utility. 

The  chief  points  gained  by  immediate  binding  are  as  follows  : 
upright  and  neat  shelving  with  consequent  improvement  in  accessibility 
to  titles  and  individual  volumes  ;  facilitation  in  the  matter  of  inspecting 
the  music  itself,  tied  cases  being  an  unnecessary  encumbrance  to  rapid 


examination  ;  the  ready  detection  of  pilferings  ;  opening  the  wrong  end 
of  the  volume — by  a  mistake  of  course — gives  the  desired  information 
without  ostentation  (with  folios  secured  by  strings  it  savours  of  arrogant 
effrontery  to  open  the  flap  and  count  the  enclosed  parts,  besides  the 
loss  of  time  if  one  is  busy) ;  and,  finally,  one  hardly  needs  to  mention  the 
wearing  value  of  leather  covers  compared  with  linen  or  buckram  cases. 

Arthur  J.  Hawkes,  Bournemouth. 

3.    Obliteration  of  Betting  News.     One  of  the  most 

perplexing  problems  which  has  occupied  library  authorities  of  recent 
years  is  the  question  of  the  obliteration  of  betting  news  land  the  best 
way  of  doing  it)  from  the  daily  papers,  etc.,  brought  about  by  the 
nuisance  caused  by  crowds  of  undesirables,  who  throng  the  newsrooms 
daily  and  make  it  difficult  for  quiet  and  orderly  readers  to  use  these 
places. 

Several  methods  have  been  adopted  and  on  the  whole  have  led  to 
satisfactory  results.  Blacking-out  by  means  of  a  roller  and  stencil  ink 
is  performed  in  some  libraries.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  way, 
for  the  papers  on  the  newspaper  stands,  covered  with  these  black 
patches  tend  to  give  the  room  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  During 
the  winter  months  the  obliteration  of  the  betting  is  very  slight ;  but  in 
the  summer  when  the  racing  season  is  at  its  height,  it  is  neces- 
sary at  times  to  cover  whole  pages.  Again,  the  stencil  ink  takes  time 
to  dry,  and  as  it  is  imperative  the  papers  should  be  placed  on  the 
stands  almost  immediately  they  are  received  from  the  newsagent,  the 
consequence  is,  the  reading  matter  on  the  pages  opposite  the  obliterated 
portions  becomes  smudged.  A  few  libraries  use  a  roller  stamp  covered 
with  the  name  of  the  institution,  or  the  words  "  obliterated  by  order  of 
the  council."  The  roller  is  inked  on  a  self-inking  pad,  and  then  run  up 
and  down  the  racing  news  until  the  printed  matter  is  unreadable. 
Other  authorities  obliterate  the  sporting  information  by  means  of 
gummed  paper  cut  into  strips  corresponding  in  width  to  the  newspaper 
columns.  Papers  such  as  the  Times,  Manchester  Guardian  and  Daily 
Telegraph,  by  virtue  of  their  tougher  quaUty,  gummed  on  one  side  and 
cut  into  strips  are  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.  An  excellent 
opaque  gummed  paper  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Samuel  Jones  &  Co., 
56,  Carter  Lane,  E.C.  Many  qualities  are  to  be  obtained  from  this 
firm  ;  but  the  one  to  be  specially  recommended  is  the  "  Silurian  Extra 
Fine"  gummed  paper,  which  costs  los.  per  ream,  demy.  Experience  has 
proved  the  latter  method  by  far  the  best  in  obliterating  the  betting 
news.  It  is  clean,  expeditious,  cheap,  and  does  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  sale  of  the  newspapers  as  wastepaper. 

Aston  Manor  Public  Library  was  about  the  first  to  black  out 
betting  news,  and  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  librarian,  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  a  volume  of  the  Library. 

In  the  Library  Association  Record  iox  January,  1907,  is  given  76 
replies  for  and  against  the  obliteration  of  betting  news,  together  with 
some  fuller  notes  from  librarians  (which  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
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those  studying  the  question)  reprinted   from   a   summary   of  returns 
issued  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Folkard,  Librarian,  Wigan,  in  July,  1905. 

The  Library  Assistant,  for  March,  1907,  contains  a  very  brief 
account  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Blacking  Out  of  Betting  News  "  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Library  Assistants'  Association  at  Shoreditch  on 
February  13th,  1907,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sawtell,  of  Wimbledon. 

Thom.as  Green,  Shoreditch. 

4.  The  Stock  Book,  in  these  days  of  the  economy  mania, 
anything  that  tends  to  lower  expenses  in  any  way  whatsoever,  or  to  save 
time,  is  considered  good,  and  something  in  this  respect  may  be  effected 
in  connection  with  the  library  ledgers.  Many  of  the  statistical  books 
used  in  Public  Libraries  are  quite  unnecessary.  We  have  accessions 
routine  books,  accessions  registers,  stock  books,  shelfregisters,  etc.,etc., 
and  the  author,  title,  and  other  details  of  a  book  are,  in  most  cases,  written 
many  times  before  it  is  put  into  circulation.  Then,  when  books  are 
withdrawn  from  the  shelves  to  be  rebound,  replaced,  or  for  other 
reasons,  we  have  other  books,  and  again  we  write  the  details  of  the 
books  several  times.     The  waste  of  time  and  energy  is  deplorable. 

Classification  and  indexing  are  very  much  in  evidence  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  submitted  that  a  stock  book  with  an  index, 
supplemented  by  the  shelf  register  and  binding  book,  would  give  any 
information  concerning  any  book  likely  to  be  required.  The  ruling  of 
a  stock  book  designed  to  contain  these  particulars  is  given  below.  An 
alphabetical  index  could  be  bound  in  at  the  end,  or  made  into  a 
separate  volume. 

Verso. 
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Separate  stock  books  will  be  required  for  the  lending  and  reference 
departments,  and  when  books  are  purchased  separate  invoices  for  each 
department  will  be  necessary.  The  stock  book  numbers  must  not  be 
printed,  but  written  as  required.  These  numbers  will  be  also  the 
accession  numbers,  the  charging  numbers,  and,  if  the  books  in 
the  library  are  arranged  on  the  ancient  system  of  numerical  sequence 
they  become  in  addition  the  shelf  numbers.  I  have,  however, 
allowed  in  the  ruling  for  a  classification  number,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  used. 

When  books  are  added,  they  will  be  entered  in  the  stock  book  in 
invoice  order,  the  price  of  each  book  being  written  in  the  left-hand 
cash  column,  and  the  net  totals  of  the  invoices  in  the  right-hand 
column.  In  the  case  of  "  subject  "  books,  the  deduction  of  discount 
can  be  shown  in  the  "remarks"  column.  When  the  books  are 
classified,  the  classification  number  will,  of  course,  be  written  in  the 
proper  column.     This  completes  the  work  of  entering  additions. 

With  regard  to  donations,  after  the  "undesirables"  are  sorted  out, 
the  remainder  will  be  entered  in  the  stock  book,  the  volumes  being 
marked  in  the  "  presentations  "  column,  and  the  donor's  name  written 
in  the  proper  place.  Under  "D"  in  the  index  a  list  of  donors  will  be 
kept.  Here  will  be  entered  the  donor's  name,  his  address,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  pages  containing  the  details  of  the  donation  (see  illus.). 
If  thought  necessary  to  keep  a  record  of  the  volumes  rejected,  a  list  can 
be  made  on  foolscap  and  filed.     It  will  probably  never  be  wanted. 

Index. 


Donor's 
Name. 

Address. 

Page. 

Donor's 
Name. 

Address. 

D 

Page. 

Withdrawals  can  be  dealt  with  by  simply  writing  in  the  column 
provided  for  the  purpose  the  dates  the  books  were  taken  out  of 
circulation.  As  they  are  withdrawn,  the  authors,  titles,  numbers, 
publishers,  and  prices  can  be  written  on  separate  cards.  These  cards 
can  be  kept  in  a  tray,  and  orders  issued  at  various  intervals.  When 
the  replacements  are  delivered,  they  should  each  be  given  the  same 
number  as  the  copy  withdrawn,  and  the  date  of  delivery  put  in  the 
"replacement"  column  of  the  stock  book. 

A  book  discarded,  or  out  of  print,  to  be  replaced  by  a  different 
book,  can  be  dealt  with  entirely  in  this  stock  book.  The  date  of  with- 
drawal should  be  entered  in  the  proper  column,  and  "  O.P."  or  "  Dis." 
in  the  replacement  column.  When  the  volume  that  is  intended  to 
replace  that  out  of  print  or  discarded  is  received,  it  should  be  written 
in  the  stock  book  like  an  ordinary  addition  (it  will  probably  be  one  of 
many  on  an  invoice,  and  will  have  to  be  kept  in  invoice  order).  In- 
stead, however,  of  giving  it  a  new  number,  the  number  of  the  book 
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discarded  should  be  written  in  the  inside  "stock  number"  column, 
opposite  the  entry  of  the  new  book.  In  the  index  under  "  D  "  (dis- 
carded) and  "  O  "  (out  of  print)  lists  should  be  kept,  and  here  an  entry 
will  be  made  as  the  case  requires  (see  illus.).  Immediately  next  the 
•'  remarks  "  column  in  the  suggested  stock  book  is  a  column  marked 
"  Discarded  and  o.p.  rep.  pages."  In  this  column  should  be  written 
the  page  on  which  the  new  book  is  entered. 

Index. 


Stock 
No. 

Author. 

"O.P." 

Title. 

BOOKS. 

Stock         .     ,, 
No.         ^'^^^°'^- 

0 

Title. 

Books  lost  by  borrowers,  or  destroyed  on  account  of  infectious 
disease,  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  replacements.  A  book 
destroyed  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  be  marked  in  the 
proper  column  "  M."  [and  date] ;  Lost  by  borrower,  "  B."  [and  date]. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  index  these  books  in  cases  where  they 
could  not  be  replaced. 

Books  missing  at  stocktaking  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  "  with- 
drawals "  column  by  putting  "S"  before  the  date. 

The  index  would  be  very  useful.  Many  things  turn  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stock  book  which  are  worthy  of  record,  and  which  with 
the  ordinary  stock  book  are  forgotten,  written  on  slips  and  filed,  or 
scribbled  on  the  fly-leaves.  These  could  be  indexed,  and  would  be 
at  hand  when  wanted. 

P.   E.  Farrow,  Leivisham. 


5.  Ledger  Ciiarging.  Ledger  charging  is  the  oldest,  and 
until  comparatively  recent  years,  was  the  only  method  of  recording 
issues  in  lending  libraries.  Since  the  advent  of  the  indicator  and  card 
systems,  however,  the  ledger  is  being  largely  supplanted,  and,  probably, 
it  is  only  in  the  small  and  the  older  Public  Libraries  that  this  system 
now  obtains.  On  page  266  of  Greenwood's  Library  Year-book,  igoo-i, 
may  be  found  a  list  of  forty- four  places  where  the  ledger  is  the 
medium  for  charging,  and,  allowing  for  recent  changes,  one  may  judge 
that  this  system  is  at  least  enjoying  a  robust  old  age — counting,  as 
it  does,  among  other  adherents,  important  libraries  like  those  of 
Birmingham,  Dublin,  Manchester  and  Salford. 
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Accounts  of  books  lent  in  ledger  form  may  be  kept  under  one  ot 
the  following  heads  :  Borrower's  name  ;  Title  of  book  ;  or  Date  of  issue. 
These  forms  are  adaptable  to  different  circumstances  and  libraries, 
and  are  designed  to  show  respectively  :  What  book  a  borrowerhas  ;  Who 
has  a  certain  book ;  and  What  books  were  issued  on  a  certain  day. 

In  public  lending  libraries  a  particular  borrower's  transactions 
are  not  of  first  importance,  and  it  is  generally  recognised  that  to  keep 
accounts  under  the  title  of  each  book  is  the  more  convenient  and  useful 
practice.  For  this  purpose  cards  of  course  are  desirable,  but  the  ledger 
has  been  made  to  serve.  In  such  a  ledger  a  page,  or  a  number  of 
pages,  are  allocated  to  each  book  in  the  library,  and  issues  are  recorded 
by  entering  the  date  and  borrower's  ticket  number  on  the  particular 
page  representing  the  book  to  be  issued.  This  ledger,  however,  lacks 
the  elasticity  necessary  in  any  system  for  use  in  a  busy  and  growing 
library.  Pages  allocated  to  a  popular  book  are  rapidly  filled  up,  while 
other  parts  of  the  ledger  may  hardly  be  used,  and  the  maintenance  of 
alphabetical  order,  so  necessary  for  quick  reference,  is  impossible  in 
any  record  having  fixed  entries. 

These  limitations  to  what  would  otherwise  be  the  best  form_  of 
ledger,  have  no  doubt  been  the  reason  for  the  almost  general  adoption 
of  the  issue  record  by  days,  or  day  book.  This  form  facilitates  quick 
charging,  the  issues  being  entered  in  succession  for  the  day,  irrespective 
of  book  number  or  borrower's  name. 

While  still  retaining  the  name  of  ledger,  a  separate  sheet,  or 
number  of  sheets,  to  represent  the  day's  issue,  are  often  employed  in 
preference  to  a  bound  volume.  Each  sheet  is  headed  with  the  date, 
and  though  the  ruling  may  be  varied  to  suit  requirements,  the  form 
given  below  embodies  the  essential  particulars  of  a  daily  issue  sheet. 
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Besides  a  date  stamp,  book  labels  ruled  to  receive  the  date  of  issue  and 
progressive  number  are  the  only  other  requisites  to  this  form  of  ledger 
charging.  The  working  is  simple.  To  record  an  issue  particulars  of 
book  and  borrower,  as  shown  by  the  ruling,  are  entered  on  the  first 
vacant  line  on  the  sheet.  The  progressive  number  opposite  the  entry 
is  copied  on  the  book  label,  and  the  date  stamps  added.  This 
completes  the  charge,  and  the  book  and  card  are  handed  to  the 
borrower.  When  a  book  is  returned  the  date  and  number  on  the  label 
indicate  the  exact  position  of  the  entry  in  the  ledger,  and  the  return  is 
recorded  by  marking  the  date  in  the  column  headed  "  Date  of  return." 
In  favour  of  the  ledger  system,  the  fact  that  it  requires  no  expen- 
sive apparatus  is  an  important  consideration.  Its  working  is  simple, 
and,  the  record  of  issues  being  permanent  and  fixed,  entries  cannot  be 
misplaced  or  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  entries  in  the  ledger  cannot  be  arranged  for  a 
special  purpose.  Outstanding  books  are  only  discovered  by  careful 
examination  of  the  "date  of  return"  column.  The  information 
afforded  by  any  one  form  of  ledger  is  usually  insufificient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  a  public  lending  library,  and  the  use  of  some  further 
record  or  check  is  necessary.  Accounts  kept  by  borrowers  or  by  books 
necessitate  at  least  a  daily  record  of  issues  for  statistical  purposes, 
while  the  daily  issue  sheet  shows  readily  only  the  number  of  books 
issued.  In  some  libraries,  a  complete  record  of  issues  is  compiled  on 
slips  from  the  ledger,  and  arranged  under  the  book  titles.  This  plan 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  many  methods  adopted  to  sup- 
plement the  ledger,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  its  merits  are  those  of 
the  card  rather  than  the  ledger  system.  One  further  consideration, 
which  detracts  materially  from  this  method  of  charging,  is  the  fact  that 
books  cannot  conveniently  be  checked  at  the  time  of  return,  and  are 
put  aside  to  await  the  daily  or  other  check.  This  delay,  of  course, 
keeps  books  out  of  circulation,  and  makes  the  checking  of  books 
returned  a  serious  item  in  the  day's  work. 

The  literature  of  ledger-charging  is  by  no  means  extensive  or 
varied.  Passing  mention  and  brief  notes  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  library  journals,  but  the  following  references  probably 
include  all  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  on  the  subject : — 

Brown  (Jas.  D.).     History  and  description  of  library  charging  systems. 
Lihrarij  World,  I.     1898-9.     Pages  3,  18,  33,  75. 

Issue  methods.     Mamial  of  Librai-y  Econovuj.      1903.     Pages 

383-3S8. 

Carr(H.J.).     Report  on  charging  systems.    Library  Journal,  XW.  Page 
203. 

Greenwood  (T.).     Public  Libraries.     4th  ed.     Page  415. 

Plummer  (Mary  W.).     Loan  systems.     United  States  Education  Report, 
1892-3,  L     Page  898. 

G.  F.  Staley,   Manchester. 

6.    Reference  Library:  Plans  and  Arrangement. 

Here,  as  in   the  United  States,  there  are  two  questions  regarding  the 
planning  of  the  reference  library  which  seem  incapable  of  solution. 
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These  are:  (i)  Should  the  hbrary  be  administered  on  the  open  access 
or  closed  shelf  plan  ?  {2)  Ought  the  books  to  be  shelved  in  the  ro(jm 
where  the  reading  is  done,  or  on  the  stack  principle  {i.e.,  in  a  room 
apart)  ?  Each  of  these  systems  has  its  earnest  advocates,  and  each 
plausible  enough  reasons  for  its  adoption.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  show 
that  any  one  is  the  ideal  plan,  possessing  qualities  superior  to  the 
others?  The  ideal  here  is,  I  fear,  as  in  most  things,  unattainable. 
One  cannot  even  adopt  a  policy  of  eclecticism,  for  the  different  systems 
are  mutually  exclusive,  and  in  fact  directly  antagonostic.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  open  access,  for  instance,  cannot  be  combined, 
entirely  satisfactorily,  with  the  absolute  safe  custody  of  the  books,  nor 
can  the  economy  of  space  effected  by  the  stack  system  be  assured  to 
the  library  housing  books  and  readers  in  the  same  room.  One  can  but 
describe  the  various  plans,  leaving  each  library  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation. 

A  library  embodying  the  idea  of  open  access  allows  readers  to  the 
shelves  there  to  make  their  own  selection.  The  books  are  then 
brought  to  the  reading  tables  for  consultation.  These  tables  may 
either  be  : 

(i)  Alongside  the  bookcases  themselves  (conveniently  called  the 
"alcove  system"),  which  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  the 
walls,  thus  involving  little  walking  for  the  reader. 

(2)  In  an  adjoining  room  (the  "  stack  system  "),  allowing  of  close 

packing  of  the  books,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  unoccupied 
space. 

(3)  In   the   same  room  as  the  bookcases,  which  are  often  ranged 

round  the  tables. 

The  alcove  system  is,  as  will  be  seen,  extravagant  of  space,  and 
admits  of  little  supervision.  It  is  a  survival  of  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  libraries,  dating  at  any  rate  from  monastic  times.  It  is 
unsuitable  for  Public  Libraries,  although  university  libraries  have 
found  it  convenient. 

The  stack  system  is  more  favoured  in  America  than  in  England 
Its  advantage  is  the  obvious  one  of  space  economy,  although  when  one 
considers  the  necessity  of  providing  another  room  equipped  with 
tables  and  chairs  for  reading  the  economy  is  not,  perhaps,  so  apparent. 
Supervision  is  here  again  difficult,  whilst  heating  and  lighting  troubles 
(caused  by  successive  stories  of  book-rooms  being  required)  are 
keenly  felt. 

Reading  tables  and  books  in  the  same  room  (No.  3)  is  the  usual 
arrangement,  and  probably  gives  the  best  results.  Perhaps  one  might 
invent  the  name  "  combination  system'''  for  this  plan.  Supervision, 
lighting,  and  other  difficulties  are  more  easily  overcome,  and  the 
system  effects  a  compromise  between  the  stack  and  alcove  systems 
with  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  reading  tables  from  the  book- 
shelves. 

In  closed  or  barrier  libraries  both  the  last-mentioned  plans, 
mutatis  mutandis,  have  been  adopted.      In  some  instances  wire  doors 
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to  the  bookcases,  to  prevent  contact  with  the  books,  are  used,  and 
good  results  claimed.  However,  our  experience  is  that  dust  accumu- 
lates much  more  objectionably  behind  wire  doors,  whilst  there  is  an 
undoubted  increase  of  trouble  to  the  assistants  in  opening  and  locking 
them. 

In  America  reference  library  and  lending  library  readers  often 
apply  at  the  same  counter  for  their  books,  the  reference  reader  himself 
taking  his  book  into  the  reading-room.  I  may  say  here  that  in  America 
there  is  a  much  more  intimate  connection  between  the  reference  library 
and  lending  library  than  in  England.  It  is  increasingly  the  case  there 
that  any  book,  even  if  belonging  to  the  reference  department  proper, 
is  loaned  for  home  reading. 

Another  system  which  emanates  from  America,  and  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  without  an  example  in  this  country,  is  that  which  has  been  called 
the  "  Poole  "  system  of  planning  a  library.  Mr.  Poole's  idea  was  to 
isolate  the  different  classes  of  books  in  separate  rooms  ;  an  arrange- 
ment, he  held,  which  would  enable  the  assistant  in  charge  of  each 
room  practically  to  specialise  in  his  subject,  and  thus  ensure  better 
attention  to  readers.  In  the  case  of  fire,  again,  the  outbreak  would  be 
confined  to  the  room  in  which  it  originated. 

The  following  libraries  illustrate  the  different  methods  of  planning 
a  reference  library  enumerated  above.  An  examination  of  the  plans 
of  these  Ubraries  will  usefully  supplement  the  remarks  here  made. 

Alcove  System.     Englatid.     Guildhall  Library,  London. 

America.      Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. 

Stack  System.        England.     British  Museum,  London. 

America.      Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 

"  Combination  "  System. 

England.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Public  Refe- 
rence Library. 

"Poole"  System.    America.    Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  modus  vivendi  between  those  favouring 
open  access  and  those  inclining  towards  closed  reference  libraries  has 
in  many  towns  met  with  success.  This  consists  in  exhibiting  on 
open  shelves  a  limited  number  of  books — works  of  reference  strictly, 
books  of  topical  interest,  etc. — whilst  the  bulk  of  the  library  is  closed 
to  the  public.  The  British  Museum  Library  is  an  example.  Direc- 
tories are  almost  universally  exhibited  in  this  way. 

Apart  from  the  general  plan  of  a  reference  library,  there  are 
features  of  arrangement  possible  of  adoption  by  any  library.  A  few 
such  features  are  :  — 

Special  Study  Rooms  of  loo  sq.  ft.  and  over.  These  are  open 
to  objection  on  the  ground  of  "  preferential  treatment "  of  a  certain 
class — always  undesirable  in  the  case  of  a  Public  Library.  They  are 
hardly  necessary  in  a  well-administered  reference  library  where  noise  is 
assiduously  suppressed  and  seating  accommodation  is  generous. 
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Single  Tabt.es.  A  more  modest  way  of  attaining  the  objects  of 
study  rooms.  The  semi-isolation  of  each  reader  is  undoubtedly  appre- 
ciated, and  helpful  in  the  case  of  students.  Dimensions  of  such  a 
table  might  be :  Height,  2  ft.  6  in.  ;  length,  3  ft.  ;  breadth,  2  ft.  Long 
tables  partitioned  by  screens  at  intervals  of  about  4  ft.  is  another  way 
to  secure  the  detachment  of  individual  readers. 

Reading  Easels.  A  liberal  supply  of  easels  should  be  introduced 
into  every  reference  library.  Whether  the  book  consulted  is  large  or 
not,  if  it  rest  on  an  easel  adjusted  to  suit  the  reader  his  reading  is 
thereby  rendered  more  pleasant. 

"  Point  "  Lighting,  The  well-diffused  general  lighting  of  a 
reference  library  supplemented  by  the  stronger  lighting  of  tables  (so- 
called  "  point  lighting  ")  is  most  successful. 

A  Revolving  Bookcase  containing,  say,  an  encyclopsedia,  and 
furnished  with  chair  and  reading-desk,  is  sometimes  placed  in  a 
convenient  corner. 

References  : 

Champneys  (A.  L).  Public  Libraries:  their  design,  construction  and 
fitting.  1907.  (If  Mr.  Champneys  too  sedulously  sits  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  in  the  person  of  the  author  of  the  Manual  of  Library 
Economy,  it  is  for  the  ultimate  good.  The  co-operation  between 
architect  and  librarian  which  results  renders  obsolete  previous  work 
on  the  subject.) 

Brown  (J.  D.).  Manual  of  Library  Economy.  1907.  (Pages  79-104  and 
Appendix  of  Factors.) 

Burgoyne  (F.  J.).  Library  construction,  architecture,  fittings  and  furni- 
ture.    1897. 

Cotgreave  (A.).     Views  and  memoranda  of  public  libraries.     1901. 

Fletcher  (W.  I.).     Public  Libraries  in  America.     1894. 

Soule  (C.  C).  Points  of  agreement  as  to  library  architecture.  Library 
Journal,  vol.16.     i8gi. 

T.  E.  Turnbull,  Neivcastle-iipon-Tyfie. 

7.  Book  Labelling.  The  subject  of  book-labelling  may 
appear  uninteresting  and  too  elementary  even  for  the  novice,  but 
enthusiasm,  plus  application,  even  in  minor  details,  means  real  success 
to  every  assistant.  "  A  little  thing  is  a  little  thing,  but  faithfulness  in 
a  little  thing  is  a  great  thing." 

In  the  following  note  is  described  a  system  of  labelling  which  is 
used  in  some  libraries  working  with  the  charging  system  which  keeps 
the  book-cards  in  the  books  themselves.  Doubtless  the  whole  scheme 
has  much  in  common  with  others  in  every-day  use,  but  there  are  a  few 
details  which  are  somewhat  of  a  new  departure. 

Before  commencing  on  the  work  the  various  articles  necessary 
should  be  collected ;  these  should  comprise  a  supply  of  paste,  a  large 
and  small  brush,  a   pasting-block,  a  templet  or  paste  stencil,  a  clean 
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duster  and  a  supply  of  labels.  There  are  several  preserved  pastes  on 
the  market,  and  the  majority  prove  rather  more  satisfactory  than 
home-made  paste,  lasting  longer  without  becoming  sour  and  giving  less 
trouble  to  prepare  for  use.  Those  who  prefer  to  manufacture  their 
own  paste  will  find  the  following  recipe  satisfactory  : — J  lb.  of  flour, 
I"  oz.  of  powered  alum  well  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin 
paste ;  care  must  be  taken  to  break  up  any  lumps.  Add  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  and  heat  gently  in  an  enamelled  saucepan.  As  the  paste 
becomes  warm  it  should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil  it  should  be  continually  stirred  for  about  five  minutes. 
It  should  then  form  a  thick  paste  which  can  be  thinned  with  warm 
water.  Of  course  any  quantity  can  be  made  if  the  proportions  are  pro 
rata.  Some  librarians  add  colouring  matter  to  the  paste  before  using 
it,  claiming  that,  when  the  book  is  pasted  on  to  the  label,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pocket,  the  line  of  paste  can  be  seen  more  easily  and  the  labels 
more  quickly  affixed,  but  the  advantages  of  this  system  do  not  seem  to 
justify  the  extra  cost  and  trouble. 

The  rough  list  of  prices  appended  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
cost  of  the  various  articles  needed  for  labelling  books. 


I 

s. 

d. 

Paste,  per  5  lb.  tin   ... 

2 

0 

Oak  pasting-block    ... 

9 

Templet    ... 

9 

Book-card  pockets,  per     1,000 

1 1 

Board-labels               ,,    10,000 

...      I 

2 

8 

Date-labels                 ,,    20,000 

2 

I 

4 

£i> 

8 

5 

Labelling  is  usually  the  first  process,  after  the  accessioning  and 
classification,  through  which  books  have  to  pass  before  they  are  put 
into  circulation,  as  they  are  generally  finished  off,  as  regards  mechanical 
processes,  before  they  are  catalogued.  In  some  libraries  where  the 
card-charging  system  is  adopted,  lending  library  books  need  three 
labels,  viz.,  (i)  book-card  pocket,  (2)  rules  label  on  board,  and  (3) 
date-label.  The  position  of  the  pocket  is  best  determined  by  a  templet 
or  paste-stencil  formed  of  a  square  or  rectangular  piece  of  zinc,  with  a 
portion  cut  out  corresponding  exactly  to  the  part  of  the  pocket  which 
has  to  be  pasted.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  position  for  the 
pockets  is  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  front  board,  and  the 
templet  is  therefore  placed  on  the  book  in  such  a  position  that  the 
upper  edge  of  the  templet  lies  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  end-paper, 
and  the  right-hand  edge  coincides  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  front 
board.  A  small  brush  charged  with  paste  is  then  pressed  down  the 
portion  cut  out,  the  templet  is  removed,  and  the  pocket  or  corner 
piece  is  placed  with  its  two  straight  edges  on  the  lines  of  paste.  An 
illustration  of  this  will  be  found  on  page  338  of  Brown's  Afanual  of 
Library  Economy,  1907. 
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PLam  or  Zinc  Templet 


The  rules-label  should  be  placed  just  below  the  corner  pocket  with 
the  aid  of  the  pasting-block,  which  is  a  square  piece  of  oak  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  labels,  which  are  placed  upon  this  block  face  downwards 
and  pasted.  Only  enough  paste  should  be  taken  on  the  brush  to  make 
it  slide  well,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  surface,  and 
especially  the  corners,  are  covered,  and  all  lumps  which  may  appear 
removed.  In  some  cases  rules-labels  are  omitted,  and  then  the  pocket 
is  pasted  nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  front  board  and  the  templet  is 
not  used. 

Date  labels  should  be  placed  one  by  one  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the 
various  books,  and  the  duster  should  be  firmly  pressed  down  the  inner 
edges  to  secure  them.  It  is  necessary  to  paste  only  the  inner  edge  of 
this  label  with  a  line  of  paste  not  more  than  -I"  wide,  as  this  facilitates 
the  removal  of  the  label  when  it  is  filled  with  dates.  A  batch  of  these 
labels  may  be  pasted  at  the  same  time,  as,  owing  to  a  line  of  paste  only 
being  needed,  it  is  possible  to  fan  them  out  and  with  one  sweep  of  the 
brush  to  paste  a  dozen  or  more. 

The  quickest  method  of  labelling  is  to  set  two  assistants  to  label  a 
batch  of  books,  one  to  paste  the  labels  and  the  other  to  affix  them.  By 
this  method  over  one  hundred  books,  each  needing  three  labels,  can  be 
labelled  easily  in  an  hour,  whereas,  if  the  two  assistants  work  separately, 
they  can  only  label  about  thirty  each,  or  sixty  between  them,  in  the 
same  time. 

Olive    E.    Clarke,   Islington. 
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8.    Show-Cases  for  Books  (O-    It  is  of  importance  to 

borrowers  from  our  libraries  that  the  most  recent  purchases  of  books 
should  be  brought  to  their  notice.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
publication  of  bulletins  and  reading  lists,  and  also  lists  of  "  recent 
additions  "  in  the  local  press.  It  is  also  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
MS.  catalogue,  whether  in  form  of  cards  or  otherwise.  Another,  and 
quicker  method — inasmuch  as  there  is  no  waiting  for  the  printer,  etc., 
— is  by  means  of  the  show-case.  This  is  found  to  be  of  use  chiefly  in 
those  libraries  where  borrowers  are  not  admitted  to  the  shelves. 

These  show-cases  are  made  in  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  libraries,  and  are  generally  fixed  on  the  counter. 
In  some  instances  the  cases  are  open  in  front,  so  that  the  borrowers 
may  examine  the  books,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  have  glazed  fronts. 
Though  the  chief  object  of  the  show-case  is  to  exhibit  the  more  recent 
additions^,  it  is  very  desirable  to  reserve  certain  shelves  for  books  on 
topics  of  the  day.  With  reference  to  the  latter  point,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  readers,  though  it  is  essential  that  the 
books  should  be  frequently  changed  for  works  on  other  topics,  as  the 
public  interest  in  a  particular  topic,  as  a  rule,  very  quickly  dies. 

The  shelves  not  reserved  for  books  on  special  subjects  should  be 
divided  amongst  the  different  classes  of  literature,  so  as  to  give  a 
classification  of  the  main  classes. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  that  will 
enable  the  assistant  to  know  that  certam  books  are  temporarily  absent 
from  their  proper  places  on  the  shelves,  and  will  be  found,  when  not  in 
hands  of  readers,  located  in  the  show-case.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
each  shelf  in  the  case  should  have  a  progressive  number,  and  this 
number  should  be  written  lightly  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  of 
the  books  located  in  the  case.  Those  libraries  that  use  indicators 
should  also  mark  the  indicator  number  with  the  showcase  number. 
This  is  simply  done  by  cutting  up  pieces  of  card — old  indexing  cards  for 
instance— large  enough  to  fit  on  top  of  the  indicator  book,  as  a 
borrower's  ticket,  with  the  number  of  the  show-case  shelf  written  boldly 
on  it.  There  is  thus  no  difficulty  in  finding  any  book  that  might  be 
asked  for  by  the  catalogue  number,  as  the  card  in  the  indicator  will  at 
once  direct  to  the  show-case. 

When  an  assistant  takes  in  a  book  belonging,  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  case,  he  should  either  put  the  book  away  in  the  case  at  once,  or 
put  it  in  some  special  place,  until  there  is  time  for  it  to  be  replaced  in 
the  show-case,  otherwise  there  will  be  confusion.  Those  libraries  that 
do  not  use  indicators  should  mark  the  temporary  absence  of  books 
from  the  shelves  by  means  of  book  dummies,  or  by  paper  slips  of  a 
distinctive  colour,  on  which  is  marked  the  number  of  the  show-case 
shelf. 

In  some  open  access  libraries,  certain  shelves,  known  as  "exhibi- 
tion shelves,"  are  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  new  books, 
only  in  this  instance  the  books  are  shown  for  a  certain  time  perhaps 
for  one  week,  before  they  are  put  into  circulation.  Borrowers  who  are 
regular  attendants  at  these  libraries  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  all  the 
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books  that  are  being  added.  When  the  time  specified  for  their 
exhibition  has  elapsed,  the  books  are  then  taken  from  the  "  exhibition 
shelves  "  and  located  in  their  proper  order  in  the  main  classification. 

George  E.  Denne,  Richmond. 

9.  Book  Selection:  Local  Collections,  what  con- 
stitutes a  "Local  Collection"?  It  is  difficult  to  draw  an  accurate 
definition  of  what  actually  constitutes  a  Local  Collection  and  what 
does  not— different  localities  must  determine  their  own  necessities. 
Nevertheless  it  will  be  agreed  that  with  regard  to  books  those  : 

1.  Written  by  a  Local  Author.    That  is,  one  born  within  a  certain 

area,  or  residing  there  for  some  time,  and  rendering  some 
tangible  service  either  to  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  or  social 
amelioration  of  the  people. 

2.  On  a  Local  Subject. 

3.  Printed  Locally,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 

4.  Books  bound  by  Local  binders  who  have  attained  eminence,  as 

Roger  Payne, 
are  all  substantially  local  books  within  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
therefore  justify  inclusion  in  such  special  collections.  These  divisions 
are,  as  will  be  readily  observed,  capable  of  considerable  sub-division. 
There  are  many  questions,  intricate  and  difficult,  as  to  the  qualification 
necessary  to  justify  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  a  local  collection ;  and 
although  interesting,  one  cannot  pretend  here  to  enter  into  their  further 
decision.  One  may  add,  however,  that  it  is  wise  to  afford  considerable 
latitude  in  this  direction,  preferring  to  err  on  the  side  of  great  liberality, 
rather  than  exclusiveness.  What  is  obtainable  now,  may  not  be  in  later 
years,  and  this  fact  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  extent,  scope,  and 
nature  of  a  Local  Collection  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
importance  of  the  place  where  the  collection  is  located,  and  to  the  area 
of  the  district  covered  by  its  operation,  and,  further,  upon  the  view 
taken  by  the  authorities.  In  addition  to  securing  a  copy  of  every  book 
— either  written  locally,  or  on  a  local  subject,  or  printed  locally— a 
copy  of  every  edition  of  local  county  histories,  and  other  similar  tomes 
of  great  importance  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  secured.  All 
printed  matter  of  an  ephemeral  character — even  be  it  in  the  shape  of 
an  auctioneer's  catalogue,  or  the  latest  parish  magazine — may  in  the 
true  nature  of  things  be  worth  inclusion.  There  is  hardly  anything 
so  trivial  in  the  way  of  a  book,  newspaper  cutting,  local  print,  or 
photograph,  but  may  become  of  value,  often  of  great  practical  value, 
to  the  public  of  the  present — and  above  all  to  the  public  of  the  future 
who  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
guide-books,  hand-books,  and  other  topographical  works  dealing  with 
particular  places  or  districts  serves  to  remind  us  that  these  books 
contain  information  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source, 
and  consequently  the  local  collection  is  their  true  destination.  Direc- 
tories also,  or  local  annuals  may  not  be  passed  over,  for  these  may  be 
of  service  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  often  as  throwing  important  sidelights 
upon  current  events.  Local  newspapers,  generally  speaking,  are  excellent 
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and  adequate  repositories,  and  where  a  representative  selection  is  kept 
an  important  field  for  research  is  available  for  the  operation  for  the 
future  historian.  It  is  always  advisable  to  file,  and  ultimately  bind, 
local  newspapers.  Of  course  where  they  are  numerous,  a  selection 
may  be  obligatory,  but  completeness  should  be  obtained  wherever 
possible.  It  might  be  well  to  systematically  collect  all  press  cuttings 
bearing  upon  the  district  as  such ;  kept  in  large  guard  books,  and 
adequately  indexed,  such  a  collection  will  be  found  of  great  interest 
and  value.  In  addition  to  these  it  is  necessary,  inter  alia,  that  the 
local  collection  should  embrace  the  filing  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Chief 
Local  Authorities,  and  all  Official  Publications,  whether  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  other  bodies,  should  be  preserved.  Old  Acts  of  Parliament, 
Reports  of  Parliamentary  Inquiries,  Town  Improvement  Acts,  and 
similar  documents  are  frequently  in  demand,  and  rarely  to  be  found 
outside  the  confines  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  collection  of  Pamphlets  and  Tracts  is  also  necessary,  as  are 
also  the  Reprints  of  Papers  which  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  any 
Learned  Societies,  when  they  become  Local,  treating  such  as  separate 
publications.  It  is  not  necessary  to  outline  a  course  of  treatment  for 
such  material,  excepting  to  say  that  as  many  of  the  publications  are  in 
pamphlet  form,  too  small  or  involving  too  great  a  cost  to  bind 
separately,  they  should  be,  and  as  they  are  in  most  libraries,  kept  in 
boxes  according  to  size  and  subject,  until  there  are  sufficient  to  form 
volumes.  Each  pamphlet  or  tract  is  to  be  marked  with  its  "Dewey" 
or  Subject  Classffication  number  and  letter  and  arranged  in  each  box 
in  classification  order. 

Besides  containing  Biographies  of  the  more  important  Local 
Celebrities,  a  Local  Collection  should  include,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all 
representative,  biographies  of  less-known  persons — "  Nobodies  "  as  one 
authority  has  termed  them — and  as  such  are  not  touched  by  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  similar  publications.  A  valuable 
adjunct  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  and  obituary  notices  which 
appear  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  as  in  many  cases  these  are  the 
only  accounts  which  are  available  to  the  historian,  the  student  or  the 
journalist.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  local  newspapers  do  not  see 
their  way  to  index  the  strictly  local  portion  of  the  contents  after  the 
manner  of  the  Times  Index,  as  such  would  be  simply  invaluable.  I 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  librarian  might  consider  this  as  being 
a  portion  of  his  work  of  forming  a  Local  Collection.  Collections  of 
Play  Bills,  giving  the  history  of  the  local  Stage,  are  also  of  importance, 
while  Bills  or  Catalogues  of  Sales,  whether  Estate,  Books,  or  Pictures, 
may  sometimes  prove  of  practical  value,  and  the  space  they  occupy  is 
of  little  consequence.  No  Local  Collection  would  be  complete,  or 
rather  representative — for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finality  in  matters 
"  Librariana  " — without  perfect  sets  of  Reports  and  Statements  issued 
by  Local  Educational,  Philanthropic,  Political,  and  other  societies, 
and  particular  attention  might  be  given  to  these.  Elections  call  into 
existence  much  valuable  material  for  history,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact   that   almost   immediately  the  elections    are   over  the   literature 
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associated  with  them  disappears  and  it  is  difficult  to  recover.     Always 
secure  these  as  published,  for  they  are  : 

"  Like  the  snowfall  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white  then  [gone]  for  ever." 
The  localized   portion  of  Magazines  issued  by  many   Churches   and 
other  places  of  worship  contains  all  essential  details  of  local  Church 
work,  and  should  be  filed  and  preserved. 

The  value  of  Bibliographies  in  aiding  the  selection  of  books  for 
any  section  of  literature  cannot  be  overstated.  Perhaps  in  no  section 
is  the  value  and  assistance  so  pronounced  as  in  the  selection  of 
literature  for  Local  Collection.  Not  a  few  librarians  bear  personal 
testimony  to  this  fact.  To  cite  one — Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  of 
Plymouth — whose  Local  Collection  has  a  fame  beyond  the  borders  of 
Devonshire,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  works  like  "  Bibliotheca 
Devoniensis,"  compiled  by  Dawson  in  1888,  a  catalogue  of  books 
relating  to  the  county  of  Devon.  If  nothing  else  it  serves  to  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  select  bibliographies  of  local  literature.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  encourage  the  compilation  of  bibliographies  in  our 
respective  districts  ?  The  contents  of  the  Public  Local  Collection  will 
often  form  a  valuable  nucleus  for  preparing  a  bibliography. 

Remembering  the  maxim  of  the  British  Museum,  "accepting  every- 
thing, disdaining  nothing,"  donations  of  local  literature,  even  of  the 
most  trivial  nature,  should  be  invited.  All  information  concerning  the 
formation  of  local  collections  (by  anyone)  should  be  ascertained  and 
filed  for  reference,  and  their  owners  discreetly  and  tactfully  approached 
with  a  view  to  their  being  acquired,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  ultimately, 
for  the  Public  Library.  Not  that  the  collection  should  be  given  as  a 
donation — though  that  is  desirable — but  at  any  rate  that  the  local 
authority  should  be  given  the  option  of  securing  it  at  a  fair  price. 

As  the  literature  of  current  affairs  is  more  or  less  plentiful  every- 
where it  should  be  secured  while  easy  of  acquisition.  Much  valuable 
assistance  can  be  obtained  by  requesting  local  booksellers  —  and 
indeed  booksellers  in  general — to  report  anything  they  may  acquire 
having  local  interest.  Indeed  it  might  be  advisable  to  insert  a  small 
advertisement  in  Booksellers'  Catalogues  for  this  matter.  The  "  Local 
Interest  "  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  defined  for  them. 

Librarians  might  advantageously  induce  committees  to  apportion 
a  small  sum  from  the  income  produced  from  the  library  rate  for  the 
exclusive  purchase  of  these  local  items,  and  to  give  the  chief  librarian 
a  fairly  free  hand.  Library  authorities  should  keep  before  them  the 
names  of  everybody  in  the  district  in  which  the  library  is  situated  who 
he  may  have  reason  to  believe  takes  an  interest  in  local  lore.  Public 
officials  and  well-known  book-collectors  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  secretaries  of  all  publishing  associations  and  institutions  should  be 
written  to,  asking  them  to  contribute  all  their  publications  regularly. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  directions  in  w^hich  much  might  be  done 
to  consolidate  local  collections. 

The  question  of  the  custody  of  local  records — parish  registers,  and 
the  like — around  which  there  has  centred  a  deal  of  discussion  of  late 
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may  be  passed  over  by  simply  referring  to  the  Library  Association  Record 
for  1900,  where  will  be  found  much  interesting  and  valuable  information 
on  the  subject,  but  I  shall  claim  that  the  Public  Library  is  the  most 
accessible  place. 

If  a  library  is  of  any  real  value  it  is  worthy  of  a  catalogue,  be  it 
classified  or  dictionary  in  style ;  printed,  card  or  sheaf  in  form.  It 
will  be  patent  to  all  that  the  best  way  of  making  the  existence  of  such 
special  libraries  known  is  by  having  them  duly  and  specifically 
catalogued,  and  their  noteworthy  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  set 
forth  in  detail. 

"  Absente  auxilio  perquirimus  undique  frustra, 
Sed  nobis  ingens  indicis  auxilium  est." 

As  to  the  "best"  form  adapted  ro  Local  Collections  I  do  not 
propose  to  venture  an  opinion.  Each  style  has  certain  merits  ;  and 
the  question  to  a  large  extent  is  governed  by  circumstances — financial 
and  other.  The  catalogue  of  the  Local  Collection  should  certainly, 
within  limits,  follow  the  lines  of  the  general  catalogue  of  the  library, 
but  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Local  Collection 
must  be  framed  to  answer  in  addition  to  the  questions  :  "  What  does 
the  library  contain  by  a  (local)  author  ;  and  on  a  given  (local)  subject ; 
"  What  does  the  Local  Collection  coniaifi  of  books  printed  in  the  locality  ?  " 
Indeed  even  books  bound  in  the  locality,  in  the  case  of  well-known 
binders  as  Roger  Payne  and  others,  may  be  included.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  local  author  does  not  necessarily  always  choose  for 
his  subject  a  local  topic  or  theme  ;  nor  does  he  necessarily  have  the 
book  printed  or  published  locally.  On  the  other  hand,  a  book  written 
on  a  purely  local  subject  or  topic  is  not  necessarily  from  the  hand  of  a 
local  author,  nor  again,  printed  in  the  locality.  While  further,  a  book 
printed  locally  does  not  necessarily  have  a  local  author;  nor  has  it  been 
written  on  a  subject  of  local  importance  and  interest.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  to  effectually  answer  the  questions  suggesting  themselves  we 
should  have  three  distinct  catalogues — units  of  a  complete  whole. 

1.  A  catalogue  of  all  works  written,  edited,  or  translated  by 

local  authors  ;  and  anonymous  local  literature. 

2.  A   catalogue   of  all   works   contained    in    the    collection 
arranged  under  subject — i.e.  a  subject  catalogue. 

3.  A  catalogue  or   bibliography  of  all  books  printed  in  the 

district,  arranged  of  course  chronologically. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  addition  to  the  usual 
form  of  entry,  the  place,  date,  and  names  of  printers  and  publishers 
should  be  given  in  every  case  where  locally  printed.  I  do  not  contem- 
plate entering  into  the  controversial  question  of  local  authorship.  The 
subject  has  already  been  ably  handled  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Richardson  in  the 
Library  Association  Record  for  1905,  and  others.  Mention  need  only 
be  made  that  the  question  as  to  the  extent  and  qualification  for  local 
authorship  depends  very  materially  upon  the  view  taken  by  the  local 
authority — the  librarian.  The  extent  and  scope  of  the  collection  is 
similarly  governed.  For  example,  in  the  Newcastle  libraries  the 
collection  is  limited  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and   Durham, 
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while  in  York  it  is  confined  to  the  county.     Many  may  consider  these 
fields   too   wide   to   cover   by   the   respective  libraries.     Where  local 
authors  have  attained  a  degree   of  universal    fame  and  are  perhaps 
better  known    beyond,   rather    than    within   the   local  precincts— it    is 
unwise  to  relegate  the  entry  to  the  local  catalogue  only.     Obviously 
the  difficulty  can  easily  be  cleared  by  duplicate  entry— even  then  it  is 
unnecessary  where  the  library  has  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  work— that 
is  by  repeating  the  entry  appearing  in  the  "  Local "  in  the  "  General  " 
catalogue.     Some    little    distinction    of  course    will    be    necessary    to 
facilitate  the  finding  of  the  book.     The  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  library  is  situated  might  advantageously  be  used. 
In  York,  for  instance,  the  entry  in  the  general  catalogue  would  be,  and 
is,  preceded  by  the  letter  "  Y,"  in  addition  to  the  classification  number 
which  denotes  that  the  book  is  arranged  or  classified  among  the  local 
books,  distinct  from  the  general  literature.     The  duplicate  entry  like 
everything  else  can  be  easily  overdone.     One  should  make  certain  that 
the  books  absolutely  merit  an  additional  entry  beforehand.     Two  place 
slips  should  be  made  under  the  place  of  the  imprint,  and  these  should 
also  contain  the  names  of  the  printers  and  publishers.     In  the  New- 
castle collection  the  name  of  the  place  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  (N.)  or  (D.)— /.^.  Northumberland  and  Durham.     The  slips  when 
all  written  out  would  be  sorted  : 

1.  Under  the  letter  N.  or  D.  with  the  places  in  alphabetical 

order. 

2.  Under  each  place  in  chronological  order. 

3.  Under  the  printer  or  publisher  arranged  alphabetically. 
This  done  we  have  : 

1.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  presses  in  each  county. 

2.  A  chronological  list  of  books  printed  in  each  place. 

3.  An  index  of  printers  to  places. 

Manifestly  the  taste  recently  displayed  for  annotating  library  cata- 
logue entries  would  find  much  enjoyment  in  the  scope  afforded  in 
cataloguing  local  literature.  The  catalogue  of  the  Local  Collection  is 
the  catalogue— /-flr  excellence — for  practising  fulness  of  detail  and 
annotation.  Personally  I  would  cordially  welcome  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  John  Minto,  M.A.,  made  before  the  Library  Association  in  1900  : 
"  That  a  committee  of  the  Association  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  rules  for  the  cataloguing  of  Local  Collections  so  as  to  secure 
uniformity  of  treatment." 

The  classification  of  Local  Collections—/.^,  the  arrangement  of 
the  entries  in  the  catalogue— should  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
general  catalogue  in  use  in  the  library,  but  more  informative.  The 
adoption  of  two  distinct  systems  only  embarrasses  the  reader,  and 
detracts  from  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  the  library  as  a  whole.  "  In 
uniformity,"  says  Burke,  "there  is  not  only  efficiency  but  economy," 
and  nowhere  do  we  find  a  more  striking  example  of  this  than  in  a 
library  where  the  Local  Collection— both  as  regards  arrangement  of 
books  and  the  classification— is  identical  with  those  of  the  general 
library.      Where  a  systematic  classification  is  in  force  the  books  are 
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necessarily  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  classified  order — i.e.  according  to 
topic.  Hence,  books  on  related  topics  are  brought  into  proximity,  and 
more  or  less  made  operative.  It  will  be  granted  that,  to  quote  Mr.  S. 
Jast,  "  by  reason  of  their  classification  they  (the  books)  possess  a 
certain  definite  value  which  they  lose  in  part,  if  not  in  entirety,  as 
isolated  units."  Again  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  the  library 
assistants  if  one  system  prevails  throughout  the  library.  Facility  in 
finding  any  particular  class  of  books  or  individual  books  is  the  secret 
of  all  success  of  systematic  classification  and  arrangement  ! 

Next  to  the  necessity  of  a  good  catalogue,  and  a  systematic  shelf 
arrangement  of  books,  is  the  desirability  of  the  librarian  having 
some  special  knowledge  of  the  work  under  his  charge,  which  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  collected  and  arranged  by  him.  The 
librarian  should  endeavour  to  identify  himself  deeply  with  his  work,  so 
as  to  become  in  the  course  of  time  an  authority  upon  matters  relating 
to  his  locality  ;  and  especially  if  he  can  attract  all  those  interested  in 
his  "  Local  Collection  "  to  frequent  and  informal  conferences  on  the 
subject,  he  will  gradually  acquire  that  knowledge  which,  like  Sam 
Weller's,  "  is  both  extensive  and  peculiar " — a  phrase  which  well 
crystallises  the  extent,  scope  and  characteristics  of  a  Local  Collection. 

Havmg  gathered  the  collection  together  and  systematically  arranged, 
classified  and  catalogued  its  contents,  it  now  only  remains  to  render  the 
collection  of  service  to  the  community.  To  this  end,  every  facility 
should  be  granted  to  those  desirous  of  consulting  its  contents.  Un- 
restricted access,  wherever  practicable,  to  the  shelves  should  be  given  ; 
bibliographical  exhibitions  held  from  time  to  time,  and  all  unnecessary 
restrictions,  which  at  any  time  only  embarrass  the  diffident  reader,  should 
be  abolished,  as  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  library  will  best  con- 
tribute to  the  educational  development  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated. 
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10.    Information    Boards   for    Public   Libraries. 

Advertising  is  the  prime  factor  of  modern  commercial  life,  and 
judicious  advertising  is  undoubtedly  conducive  to  good  results.  The 
Public  Library  is  a  dual  organisation  :  it  is  primarily  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution,  but  in  administration  it  should  be  considered  as 
a  business,  and  if  we  intend  it  to  yield  its  greatest  good  we  must  adopt 
business  methods.  One  way  of  assisting  in  making  the  library  and  its 
activities  better  known  consists  in  the  more  general  use  of  Information 
Boards.  Their  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  chief  characteristics  and 
departments  of  the  library. 

Certainly  Public  Libraries  are  described  in  many  ways,  but  none 
of  them  thoroughly  reach  the  uninitiated  classes.  Let  us  imagine  a 
typical  new-comer  to  the  library,  and  the  reason  for  the  information 
boards  will  be  easily  apparent.  He  views  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
reads  the  superscription,  and  enters.  In  the  entrance  hall  he  is 
confronted  with  a  sombrely  printed  table  of  Rules  and  Regulations 
which  he  considers  he  should  read,  but  human  nature  being  so  weak, 
and  the  wording  so  tedious,  he  fails.  Passing  into  the  reading  room 
he  is  silenced  with  "  Conversation  Not  Permitted,'^  etc.  In  the  reading 
room  he  wanders,  expecting  to  find  something  to  his  liking,  and  perhaps 
he  does,  but  often  doesn't.  He  leaves  later  an  older  but  little  wiser 
man,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  library  is  concerned. 

To  remedy  this  weakness  in  administration,  information  boards 
should  be  provided.  They  should  occupy,  without  usurping,  the  place 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  or  might,  with  advantage,  be  placed  out- 
side the  building,  where  even  passers-by  might  read  and  profit  by  them. 

Only  necessary  information  should  be  given,  and  it  should  be 
stated  simply  and  concisely.  As  the  greater  includes  the  lesser  the 
following  draft  is  given  for  a  large  library  with  branches.  If  there  are 
no  branches  that  portion  can  be  easily  deleted. 

BOROUGH     OF    A.B.C.     PUBLIC     LIBRARIES. 


CENTRAL     LIBRARY. 

The  Central  Library  comprises  a  Reference  Department,  Lending 
Department,  General  Reading  Room,  Juvenile  Room  and  Lecture  Hall. 

The  Reference  Department  contains  about  10,000  volumes,  of  which 
1,000  volumes  of  "quick"  Reference  works,  such  as  Encyclopjedias,  Diction- 
aries, Gazetteers,  etc.,  are  placed  on  open  shelves,  and  may  be  consulted  without 
formality  or  restriction.  A  special  collection  of  local  literature  (books,  prints, 
maps,  plans,  etc.)  is  preserved.     O'pen  daily,  from  9  a.m.  till  10 p.vi. 

The  Lending  Department  contains  over  30,000  volumes,  including  a 
selection  of  musical  pieces,  etc.,  and  is  open  daily  from  10.30  a.m.  till  8.30  p.m. 

The  General  Reading  Room  contains  fifty  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  about  150  representati\e  periodicals.  A  complete  list  of  those  taken  will  be 
found  at  the  entrance  of  the  General  Reading  Room.  Ojjen  daily  from  9 
till  10  p.m. 

The  Juvenile  Department  is  intended  for  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
and  contains  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  books  and  periodicals  suitable  for  the 
young.     It  is  open  daily  from  5  till  9  p.m.  {on  Salurdai/s,  12  noon  till  9  p.m. 

A  series  of  Lectures  is  organised  each  winter  [October  to  March,  inclusive). 
A  Hst  of  these  will  be  found  on  the  Notice  Board  in  Vestibule,  and  syllabuses 
may  be  had  on  application. 
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BRANCH     LIBRARIES. 

The  Branch  Libraries  are  situated  in  the  Northern  District,  at  46,  Queen 
Street ;  in  the  Southern  District,  at  64,  King  Street ;  in  the  Eastern  District, 
at  123,  Marlborough  Road  ;  in  the  Western  District,  at  3,  Nelson  Street. 

Each  Branch  is  equipped  with  a  Lending  DEPA.RTME.tiT  (open  10.30  a.m.  till 
8.30  p.m.)  and  contains  over  6,000  volumes ;  a  General  Reading  Room  [open 
9  a.m.  till  10 p.m.)  in  which  a  collection  of  twenty-five  selected  newspapers  and 
about  forty  periodicals  is  provided,  and,  on  open  shelves,  a  collection  of  400 
useful  works  of  reference  ;  and  a  Juvenile  Department  for  boys  and  girls  [open 
5  till  9  p.m.     Saturdays  12  noon  till  9 p.m.). 

The  stock  of  all  the  libraries  has  been  carefully  selected  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  each  district,  special  attention  being  given  to  trade  and  industry. 
MEMS.    FOR    VISITORS    AND    BORROWERS. 

The  Staff  is  always  prepared  to  assist  visitors  (especially  those  new  to  the 
library)  and  borrowers,  and  they  are  requested  to  make  all  their  wants  known, 
and  such  will  have  the  careful  consideration  of  the  librarian.  Suggestions  also 
will  be  welcomed. 

All  Persons  resident  or  employed  in  the  locality  are  entitled  to  borrow 
books  from  the  Lending  Department.  Full  particulars  and  forms  may  be  had 
on  application. 

A  Borrower's  Ticket  enables  a  reader  to  borrow  books  from  any  Branch,  or 
from  the  Central  Library,  but  only  from  one  at  a  time.  If  a  borrower  at  a  branch 
wishes  a  book  which  is  at  the  Central  Library,  or  vice  versa,  brought  to  him,  such 
may  be  procured  within  one  day,  if  the  book  is  not  in  use  at  the  time  of  request. 

These  information  boards  are  provided  in  some  libraries,  but 
seldom  with  so  much  detail  relating  to  the  different  departments.  A 
good  method  of  displaying  them  is  to  provide  a  plain  oak  panel  of 
suitable  size,  neatly  framed  with  a  darker  oak  moulding,  and  on  this 
panel  set  out  the  information  in  neat  black  roman  type.  Gilt  lettering 
is  inadvisable  on  account  of  its  illegibility  in  certain  lights,  but  if  used 
at  all  it  should  be  placed  on  a  dark  mahogany,  teak,  or  ebony  ground. 
The  headings  should  be  boldly  picked  out  in  large  capitals,  and 
hours  may  be  indicated  in  italics.  Of  course  the  wording  given  above 
can  be  easily  cut  down  to  a  much  shorter  form,  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  information  board,  or  deleting  anything  vital.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  arrangement.  The  "Union"  notice  board  above 
suggested  can  also  be  used  only  at  the  central  library,  the  branches 
having  only  a  board  with  the  necessary  local  information. 

The  public  at  present  do  not  make  the  use  of  the  libraries  they 
might,  for  two  reasons  :  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  one  hand  and 
ignorance  on  the  other.  If  this  is  be  to  rectified  the  advances  must  come 
from  within.  Such  information  boards  as  above  suggested  would 
assist  to  some  extent.  They  would  stimulate  interest  in  the  library, 
show  enough  of  the  working  of  the  library  to  excite  curiosity  and  satisfy 
ordinary  needs,  and  would,  no  doubt,  promote  a  larger  and  more 
appreciative  use  of  the  library. 

In  addition  to  this,  departmental  boards  might  be  of  much 
service,  and  others  (differently  worded,  of  course)  might  be  placed  in 
Art  Galleries,  Museums,  Technical  Colleges,  Schools  ot  Art,  Schools  of 
Music,  Public  Parks  and  Squares,  and  such  like,  with  good  results. 

John  Barr,   Glasgow. 

11.  Ladies'  Rooms.  Why  is  it  that  a  ladies'  room  is  so 
seldom  to  be  found  in  a  municipal  library,  and  why,   when  the  ram 
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avis  is  visible,  is  it  so  little  used  by  the  ladies?  It  is  argued  by  many 
librarians  that  ladies  do  not  care  for  places  set  apart  for  their  exclusive 
use,  but  prefer  the  society  of  men,  and  as  they  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  for  quietness  and  respect  in  an  ordinary  newsroom, 
there  is  excellent  reason  for  the  non-existence  of  rooms  for  their  sole 
benefit.  But  ladies  do  not  neglect  the  room  set  aside  for  them  simply 
because  they  prefer  to  be  where  the  gentlemen  are  ;  it  is  from  rather  a 
different  motive.  The  general  newsroom  is  far  more  adequately 
equipped  with  current  literature  than  the  ordinary  ladies' room,  and  for 
a  woman  who  enters  a  library  for  the  purpose  of  reading  this  is 
the  main  thing  ;  but  if  a  properly  equipped  ladies'  room  were  to  be 
established  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  general  newsroom,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  found  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  lack  of 
attendance.  That  ladies'  rooms  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  Public 
Libraries  cannot  be  claimed  in  view  of  the  number  of  places  which 
manage  without  them,  and  the  fact  that  women  can  enter  any  room  in 
a  Public  Library  and  know  that  they  will  be  treated  with  respect  by 
the  men  readers.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  a  woman  attendant  in  the  general  newsroom  is 
often  found  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  disturbance,  and  it  is  rare  that 
she  has  to  speak  twice  to  any  of  the  visitors,  and  disrespect,  even  in 
the  worst  of  neighbourhoods,  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  This  by 
the  way. 

It  is  desirable  to  set  aside  a  room  where  women  of  all  classes  can 
have  access  to  magazines  and  papers  which  are  of  particular  or  peculiar 
interest  to  them,  and  where  they  can  peruse  literature  to  better  fit  them 
to  take  their  place  in  the  business  of  the  world.  The  majority  of  the 
periodicals  in  the  news  and  magazine  rooms  are  understood  and 
appreciated  by  women,  and  therefore,  seeing  that  they  can  profit  by 
the  use  of  these  productions,  why  not  allow  them  to  be  enjoyed  under 
the  most  comfortable  and  attractive  conditions  ?  In  the  branch 
libraries  of  Glasgow  separate  rooms  are  provided  fpr  both  girls  and 
women,  but  the  printed  rules  of  the  libraries  give  little  indication  of 
the  distinction  between  these  two  classes,  beyond  the  age  limit  of 
fourteen,  which  appears  to  be  the  upward  limit  for  the  juvenile 
departments. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  men  reading  ladies'  papers  in  a  general 
newsroom,  the  ladies  often  being  kept  waiting  for  some  little  time  as 
they  do  not  care  to  ask  the  attendant  to  get  them,  and  to  ask  the 
readers  would  possibly  be  out  of  the  question  for  many  reasons.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  literature  for  women  should  be  placed  where 
it  can  be  easily  obtained  if  desired. 

Again,  the  majority  of  women  who  borrow  from  the  Public 
Libraries  are  workers,  too  poor  to  belong  to  any  club  where  modern 
literature  in  the  shape  of  magazines  and  newspapers  can  be  provided, 
and  to  such  women,  and  also  to  those  who,  through  nervousness  or  a 
certain  amount  of  fastidiousness,  decline  to  enter  the  ordinary  news- 
rooms, a  special  reading  room  would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing. 
The  various  religious  institutions  do  not  supply  this  need,   possibly 
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through  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  desire,  and  when  we  have  children's 
reading  rooms  with  special  rooms  or  tables  for  girls,  I  do  not  see  why, 
when  the  girls  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts  all  interest  in 
their  intellectual  welfare  should  cease.  Surely  it  is  the  age  when 
a  little  intellectual  help  and  encouragement  is  of  the  greatest  necessity. 
The  London  County  Council  is  recognising  this,  and  so  ought  the 
municipal  libraries,  if  they  are  to  take  any  important  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  feminine  population  of  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the 
higher  education  of  women. 

There  should  be  a  fair  supply  of  periodicals,  and  the  following 
would  form  a  good  nucleus : — 

Art  Worker's  Quarterly,  Black  and  White,  Cassell's  Magazine, 
Chambers's  Journal,  Country  Life,  Daily  Mail,  Daily  News, 
Daily  Telegraph,  Fortnightly  Review,  Girl's  Own  Paper,  Girl's 
Realm,  Illustrated  London  News,  Lady,  Lady's  Pictorial, 
Literary  World,  Monde  Moderne,  Monthly  Review,  Needle, 
Pitman's  Phonetic  Journal,  Punch,  Queen,  Rapid  Review, 
Review  of  Reviews,  Saturday  Review,  Schoolmistress,  T.P.'s 
Weekly,  Tribune,  Truth,  Uber  Land  und  Meer,  Woman  at  Home, 
Womanhood,  Young  Woman,  Weldon's  Journal  of  Costumes. 
The  newspapers  would  differ,  of  course,  according  to  the  town  oi 
district  to  -be  supplied. 

An  ideal  room  would  be  about  thirty  feet  by  forty,  with  as  many 
cliairs  and  tables  as  it  could  with  convenience  hold.  By  the  tables  I 
do  not  mean  the  ordinary  long  table  usually  to  be  seen  in  municipal 
libraries,  but  small  oblong  ones  about  four  feet  by  two.  The  chairs 
would  be  of  two  varieties,  the  ordinary  small  armchair  style  comfortable 
for  reading,  and  a  higher  sort  more  convenient  when  writing.  The 
newspapers  would  be  best  in  a  newspaper  rack,  from  which  they  could 
be  taken  and  read  sitting  down.  This  is  infinitely  better  than  having 
to  stand  up  to  read  them,  and  much  to  be  preferred,  especially  if  the 
reader  has  had  a  hard  day's  work.  For  the  magazines  a  large  table 
should  be  provided,  with  a  woman  assistant  in  charge,  who  could  hand 
them  out  when  required,  and  see  that  the  ten  minutes' rule  is  observed. 
Have  the  room  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as  possible,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  for  those  who  have  a  keen  and  appreciative  eye  for 
neatness  and  attractiveness. 

A  nice  coloured  linoleum  would  be  best  for  the  floor,  green  for 
preference,  and  on  the  walls  a  few  nice  prints  to  relieve  the  bareness. 
'J'here  need  be  no  luxury  or  display,  but  just  the  ordinary  needs 
of  women  readers  supplied,  and  supplied  propei-ly. 

At  some  of  the  tables  writing  should  be  allowed  and  ink  provided, 
but  the  other  materials  would  be  best  provided  by  the  writers ;  paper 
provided  by  the  library  would  probably  entail  extravagance. 

Having,  therefore,  set  out  the  room,  and  adequately  equii)ped  it, 
make  it  well  known.  Let  the  women's  clubs,  church  societies,  all  the 
educational  agencies  and  associations  know  of  it ;  advertise  it  in  the 
local  papers ;  and  last,  but  one  of  the  most  important  items,  place  in 
charge  a  well-informed  and  courteous  woman  assistant.     This  being 
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done,  I  venture  to  predict  that  such  a  room  would  do  some  of  the  best 
work  in  the  Ubrary,  particularly  among  young  girls  who  do  not  care  to 
attend  the  London  County  Council  evening  classes  in  the  winter,  and 
cannot  in  the  summer,  and  whose  only  other  alternative  is,  probably, 
an  aimless  wandering  about  the  streets. 

MizPAH  Gilbert,  Ful/iam. 

12.  Children's  Rooms-  We  are  continually  notified,  by 
means  of  professional  and  other  papers,  of  the  estabHshment  of  Public 
Libraries  in  various  municipalities.  In  most  cases,  especially  where 
the  cost  of  the  building  is  defrayed  by  some  philanthropical  individual, 
provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  children  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  libraries  committee  or  librarian  are  not  of  sufficient  age 
to  use  the  general  reading-rooms. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  department. 
The  following  arguments  are  raised  against  their  adoption : — 

(i)  Waste  of  money.     Children  get  enough  learning  at  school. 

(2)  They  do  not  read  in  the  room.     They  talk  and  play. 

(3)  The  room  is  used  as  a  meeting-place  for  boys  and  girls. 

(4)  They  only  read  rubbish. 

(5)  The  children  are  a  nuisance  to  adult  users  of  the  building. 

The  first  and  third  objections,  of  course,  we  only  get  from 
ignorant  persons.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  difficulties  can  be 
overcome. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  Public  Library  should  have  a  juvenile 
room.  Children  who  would  use  the  library  for  purposes  of  study  and 
good  reading  should  not  be  debarred  from  doing  so.  The  child  of 
to-day  is  the  citizen  of  the  future,  and,  if  the  future  generations  are  to 
be  more  intellectual  and  less  narrow-minded  than  those  of  the  past,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  both  children  and 
adults  for  becoming  acquainted  with  good  literature  and  for  quiet  study. 

Some  persons  consider  that  a  juvenile  section  in  the  lending 
department  is  sufficient.  While  the  provision  of  books  for  children  is 
good,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  a  place  must  be  provided  in  which 
they  can  read.  Children  who  desire  to  study  do  not  always  get 
encouragement  at  home,  and  many  that  do  have  to  work  in  rooms  that 
are  small,  stuffy,  and  badly  lighted.  Parents  are  not  always  able  to 
give  the  child  a  quiet  spot  in  the  house,  and  certainly  very  few  are  able 
to  provide  the  necessary  works  of  reference,  or  to  give  advice  in  the 
selection  of  books. 

Another  objection  put  forward  against  the  establishment  of 
children's  rooms  in  Public  Libraries  is,  that  it  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  libraries  committees  to  provide  for  children,  but  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  education  authorities  to  do  so.  There  is  certainly  some 
truth  in  that  statement,  and  the  sooner  the  education  committees  see 
their  duty  in  the  matter  the  better.  They  are  empowered  to  use  part  of 
the  rate  they  levy  for  purposes  of  higher  education.  Our  work  surely 
comes  under  that  heading,  and  probably  grants  could  be  made  to  Public 
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Libraries  committees.  Until  that  comes  to  pass,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  sooner  or  later,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  libraries 
committees  to  see  to  it  that  children,  who  are  disposed  to  improve 
themselves  intellectually  and  morally,  shall  not  be  hindered  for  lack  of 
opportunity.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  these  departments  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  where  they  are  provided,  they  are  well  attended. 

The  following  idea  of  a  suitable  room  and  an  adequate  set  of  rules, 
based  on  personal  experience,  is  submitted : — 

The  room  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  situated  either  at 
the  front  or  the  back  of  the  building,  with  a  separate  entrance  from  the 
street.  It  should  be  immediately  next  the  lending  department,  from 
which  it  should  be  separated  by  a  counter  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  library 
worked  on  the  open  access  system,  by  the  fittings  necessary  for  the 
issue  of  books  for  home  reading.  Chairs  and  tables  should  be 
placed  in  the  room,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  open  shelves.  Children 
under  the  age  limit  for  using  the  general  reading-rooms  should  not  be 
allowed  in  any  other  part  of  the  building.  Special  tickets  and 
vouchers  would  be  required,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  for  tickets 
about  ^2  per  i,ooo,  and  for  vouchers  about  3s.  per  1,000. 

The  rules  suggested  for  the  working  of  this  department  are  : 

(i)  This  room  shall  be  open  from  5  to  8  p.m.  each  week  evening 
excepting  Saturday  (when  it  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.)  and 
on  public  holidays  when  it  will  be  closed. 

This  rule  requires  no  comment. 

(2)  Any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  years  may  use 
the  children's  room  after  he  or  she  has  obtained  a  ticket.  This  ticket 
will  be  granted  after  the  applicant  has  filled  in  a  form  (which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  library  free  of  charge),  and  which  must  also  be  signed 
by  the  applicant's  school  teacher  as  a  recommendation. 

With  regard  to  this  rule,  the  age  limit  is,  of  course,  a  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  committee  adopting  the  scheme.  By  signing  the  form, 
the  teacher  would  simply  recommend  the  boy  or  girl  applying  for  a 
ticket.  He  would  not  become  responsible  in  any  way.  The  forms 
should  be  stiff  cards.  When  these  are  received  at  the  library  properly 
filled  in,  the  tickets  should  be  issued,  and  in  each  case  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  the  child  lives  should  be  written  on  the  top  line  of  the 
card  {see  tlius.).  By  keeping  these  cards  in  alphabetical  order  of 
streets,  the  librarian  would  possess  a  register  which  would  be  very 
useful,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  register  in  the  order  of  the  children's  names.  The  form  of  ticket  to 
be  used  would  depend  on  the  system  in  use  in  the  lending  department. 
If  an  indicator  were  used  for  charging,  the  children's  room  tickets, 
should  be  of  the  same  shape  as  those  already  in  use,  slightly  longer, 
and  of  a  different  colour.  If  "card-charging"  were  in  vogue,  the  same 
system  could  be  used  for  the  children's  room,  the  tickets  being  of  a 
different  colour. 

(3)  Any  book  in  the  library  (excepting  class  F)  may  be  borrowed 
for  use  in  this  room  ;  but  the  librarian  has  power  to  refuse  to  issue 
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any  work  he  may  consider  unsuitable.      Books  thus  borrowed  must 
be  given  up  if  required  for  lending  out. 

This  rule  explains  the  need  for  similarity  of  tickets  as  regards  shap.:. 
Children  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  adults  in  this  respect  ] 
with  the  exception  that,  if  the  book  applied  for  contains  matter  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  librarian,  is  unfit  for  a  child  to  read,  he  should 
have  the  power  to  refuse  to  lend  it.  Books  of  this  kind  should  be 
marked  in  some  way  so  that  they  would  not  be  issued  to  children  by 
the  assistants.  The  children  would  in  this  way  be  brought  directly 
into  contact  with  the  staff,  who  could  assist  them  in  the  selection  of 
books.  If  an  indicator  were  in  use,  tickets  slightly  longer  than  the 
lending  libr^iry  ticket  and  of  a  different  colour  could  be  placed  in  the 
indicator  spares  representing  the  books  borrowed.  Thus,  at  a  glance, 
the  indicator  would  show  what  books  were  in  use  in  the  room.  If 
after  closing  the  room  any  of  these  particular  tickets  were  in  the  indi 
cator,  it  would  be  known  that  the  books  represented  by  the  spaces 
occupied  by  those  tickets  had  been  taken  away.  These  could  be 
located  by  the  names  and  addresses  on  the  tickets.  If  "card  charging" 
were  used,  the  tickets  of  a  different  colour  kept  in  a  separate  tray 
would  give  the  same  result.  Books  issued  for  use  in  this  room  should 
be  stamped  on  the  date  label  with  a  special  stamp  : 


C.  R.  May  io 


(4)  Home  lessons  may  be  done  in  this  room  at  a  special  table 
provided  for  this  purpose.  Anyone  requiring  the  use  of  ink  must  apply 
to  the  librarian. 

This  experiment  has  already  been  tried  at  several  libraries,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  much  appreciated  by  both  scholars  and  teachers. 

(5)  Should  any  boy  or  girl  misbehave  in  any  way  while  in  the 
room,  the  librarian  has  power  to  cancel  the  offender's  ticket  and  to 
report  the  occurrence  to  the  teacher  who  gave  the  recommendation. 

This  rule  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  any  disorder. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurring  in  the 
house  of  a  ticket-holder  the  ticket  must  at  once  be  delivered  to  the 
librarian,  and  the  boy  or  girl  cease  to  use  the  room  until  the  house  is 
free  from  infection.  Anyone  neglecting  to  conform  to  this  rule  is 
liable  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  using  the  room. 

Children  coming  from  infected  houses  would  in  this  way  be  pre- 
vented from  using  the  room.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
district  should  be  asked  to  send  to  the  Hbrarian  daily  a  list  of  house? 
at  which  cases  of  infectious  disease  had  occurred.  By  comparing  this 
list  with  the  register  of  ticket-holders  (kept  in  order  of  streets)  children 
50  affected  would  immediately  be  discovered.  Post-cards  could  then 
be  sent  requesting  the  return  of  the  tickets,  which  could  be  suspended 
until  satisfactory  evidence  was  given  that  the  houses  were  free  from 
'n  feet  ion. 

This  ticket  system  would  not  entail  the  necessity  of  someone 
being  continually  at  the  door  to  inspect  tickets.     An  occasional  walk 
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round  to  see  that  each  child  in  the  room  had  either  a  ticket  or  a  book 
stamped  with  the  special  stamp  would  be  sufficient. 

If  the  library  concerned  were  worked  on  the  "open  access"  system 
the  stock  of  juvenile  books  should  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  lending 
department  nearest  the  children's  room.  The  children  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  from  these  any  book  to  be  taken  away  or  to  be  read 
in  the  room,  but  if  books  are  required  from  other  classes  application 
to  the  assistant  should  be  necessary.  It  is  inadvisable  to  put  books  on 
open  shelves  in  a  children's  room  unless  the  children  are  under  constant 
supervision. 

The  success  of  this  scheme  would  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  district  in  which  it  were 
adopted.  However,  certain  of  these  gentlemen  working  in  various  dis- 
tricts have  stated  that  they  are  confident  that  all  possible  assistance 
would  be  given.  That  being  so,  it  is  submitted  that  juvenile  reading- 
rooms  established  on  this  basis  would  become  of  real  educational  as 
well  as  recreative  value. 

Percy  E.  Farrow,  Lewisham. 


13-  Book  Exhibitions.  In  the  Public  Library,  the  culti- 
vation of  literary  tastes  and  ideals  is  of  equal  importance  as  is  the 
provision  of  literature  to  maintain  them,  and  though  this  is  perhaps 
seldom  fully  realised  in  practice,  much  is  being  done  to  make  the 
library  the  centre  of  education  in  matters  relating  to  books  and  book 
lore. 

Towards  the  achievement  of  this  whole  duty  book  exhibitions 
take  a  natural  and  useful  place.  In  literature,  as  in  science  and  art,  the 
exhibition  of  specimens  has  long  been  recognised  as  possessing  educa- 
tional value  hardly  obtainable  by  other  means,  and  the  display  of 
manuscripts,  books,  specimens  of  printing  and  binding,  is  a  practice 
perhaps  unsurpassed  in  awakening  and  fostering  interest  in  books  and 
book  production. 

Occasional  exhibitions  afford  almost  unlimited  scope  for  the 
display  of  the  library's  resources.  Anniversaries  of  all  kinds,  lectures, 
classes,  meetings  of  scientific  societies,  and  trade  congresses  form  a 
few  of  the  many  occasions  when  book  exhibitions,  illustrating  the 
particular  subject,  will  amply  reward  and  justify  the  work  involved  in 
their  organisation.  In  this  regard,  and  by  way  of  illustration,  a  recent 
visit  of  the  Federation  of  Master  Printers  to  Manchester  may  be  cited. 
On  that  occasion,  in  the  two  important  libraries,  the  Free  Reference 
and  the  John  Rylands  Library,  exhibitions  of  early  printed  books  were 
arranged,  and  while  forming  a  special  attraction  to  those  associated 
with  the  printing  and  allied  trades,  the  appreciation  displayed  by  the 
general  public  was  particularly  noteworthy  and  encouraging. 

Somewhat  distinct  from  the  foregoing  are  the  exhibitions  intended 
to  illustrate  subjects  of  general  interest  which  are  arranged  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  Illustrated  books  on  subjects  of 
art,  science,  travel,  and  topography  are   particularly  suitable  for  this 
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purpose.  The  value  of  illustrations  in  stimulating  interest  and  as  aids 
to  the  understanding  of  a  subject  can  hardly  be  overrated,  and  by  the 
selection  and  display  of  the  best  illustrated  books  much  useful  work 
may  be  accomplished. 

In  the  preparation  of  occasional  exhibitions,  the  important  matter 
of  subject  and  scope  having  been  decided,  the  books  illustrating  the 
subject  are  selected  and  description  cards  prepared.  These  cards 
should  be  plainly  written,  void  of  technical  terms,  and  should,  as  a  rule, 
give  author,  title,  date,  and  place  of  publication,  as  well  as  an  indication 
of  any  special  feature  of  the  book.  The  books  should  be  displayed  open 
at  the  title  or  other  page  of  interest,  and  the  description  card  placed  in 
a  prominent  position,  on  or  at  the  foot  of  each  book.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits  is  necessarily  governed  by  the  space  available,  and 
by  their  size  and  number.  In  some  libraries  glazed  cases  are  provided, 
and  exhibitions  of  one  kind  or  another  maintained  throughout  the  year. 
Other  libraries,  and  notably  St.  Helens,  have  secured  the  use  of  a  spare 
room,  furnished  with  cloth-covered  tables  on  which  to  display  the 
books,  and  when  proper  supervision  can  be  arranged,  this  method 
appears  to  be  satisfactory  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  library 
authorities. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  book  exhibition,  notices  in  the  local  press 
and  an  article  in  the  library  bulletin  recounting  the  features  and  objects 
of  the  exhibition  will  do  much  to  secure  public  attention  not  only  for 
the  exhibition  but  also  for  the  library's  work  generally. 

In  this  respect,  and  quite  apart  from  their  educational  value,  few 
librarians  can  afford  to  neglect  book  exhibitions  as  a  means  of  popular- 
ising the  library.  Much  seeming  apathy  in  this  direction  no  doubt 
originates  from  paucity  of  material  rather  than  indifference,  and 
probably  it  is  only  by  the  substitution  of  facsimiles  when  originals  are 
not  obtainable,  and  the  initiation  of  co-operative  or  travelling  exhibi- 
tions, on  the  lines  of  the  one  recently  started  from  Gravesend,  that  the 
advantages  of  book  exhibitions  can  be  realised  by  the  smallest  and 
every  library. 

Permanent  exhibitions  vary  little  in  general  arrangement  and 
purpose.  They  are  designed  to  display,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
protection  for  the  library's  treasures.  Placed  in  glazed  cases  in  a 
prominent  position  in  the  library,  the  books  or  other  exhibits  may  be 
inspected  without  trouble  to  the  staff,  and  escape  much  of  the  frequent 
handling  necessary  when  valuable  books  must  be  bought  for  the 
inspection  of  every  individual  inquirer.  Perhaps,  also,  the  publicity 
thus  afforded  will  prove  a  safeguard  against  loss  or  misplacement  of 
the  volumes. 
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14.    Book  Selection— Discarding.    There  is  no  more 

striking  fact  in  the  history  of  hbraries  than  the  extraordinary  rate  at 
which  they  grow.  We  often  hear  of  Hbraries  starting  with,  say,  a  modest 
10,000  volumes  attaining  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  magnitude  of 
50,000  or  100,000  volumes.  And  so  the  accumulation  of  the  stock 
goes  on  merrily,  until  it  suddenly  occurs  to  the  librarian  or  committee 
that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  no  shelving  room  left.  Now,  if  a 
library  is  to  be  a  useful  institution  it  must  always  be  adding  some  new 
books,  and  the  only  way  to  make  way  for  those  new  arrivals  is  by  dis- 
carding some  of  the  books  already  in  the  library.  However,  the 
problem  of  discarding  old  books  may  crop  up  before  all  the  shelving 
room  is  full.  A  large  stock  is  much  more  difficult  to  handle  satisfac- 
torily than  a  small  one,  and  it  demands  a  larger  staff;  so  in  the  interests 
of  economy  discarding  may  have  to  be  started  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage.  In  very  large  libraries  the  difficulty  generally  experienced  is 
the  inabihty  of  seeing  the  wood  for  trees.  If  possible,  however,  before 
any  part  of  the  stock  is  finally  done  away  with  a  preliminary  weed 
should  take  place.  Books  which  are  thought  to  be  no  longer  useful 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  stock  and  kept  apart.  If  they 
can  be  easily  dispensed  with  then  they  may  be  safely  discarded.  A 
few  of  them  may  be  found  to  be  useful,  and  they  should  be  returned 
to  the  general  stock,  as  their  day  has  not  yet  come. 

Before  considering  the  whole  field  of  literature,  section  by  section, 
and  trying  to  state  how  each  class  and  sub-class  should  be  treated,  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  discarding  may  be  made. 
Firstly,  if  the  library  in  question  be  of  the  large  museum  type  which 
aims  at  universality,  then  little  or  no  reduction  of  the  stock  can  be 
attempted.  To  take  an  example,  such  a  library  would  have  at  least  a 
copy  of  the  first,  third  and  people's  edition  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Political 
Economy,  for  each  of  those  editions  vary  considerably.  If  a  library 
which  had  to  face  the  problem  of  discarding  had  three  copies  of  this 
work  it  might  safely  cast  off  two  of  them,  keeping  the  third  edition 
only.*  Then  there  have  raged  from  time  to  time  peculiar  mental 
epidemics  which  have  given  rise  to  the  literature  of  the  "  burning 
question"  or  "problem  of  the  hour."  Such  writings,  frequently  the 
result  of  the  perfervid  imaginings  of  transported  enthusiasts,  are  for 

•  The  possible  pecuniary  value  of  first  editions  will  not  be  taken   into 
account  in  this  paper.     It  is  a  problem  which  must  be  considered  by  itself. 
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the  most  part  as  valueless  as  anything  in  literature.  Think  of  the 
amount  of  ink  spilt  in  England  over  the  French  Revolution  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  i8th  and  early  part  of  the  19th  centuries.  Yet  how 
many  of  the  works  engendered  by  that  great  historical  event  are  still 
read .''  Burke's  Reflexions  on  the  French  Revoltitioti  and  Mitford's 
History  of  Greece  probably  represent  the  sum  total.  And  so  the  litera- 
ture of  the  "burning  question  "  may  be  discarded  with  a  light  heart, 
and  along  with  this  class  may  be  put  another  great  class  of  writings, 
generally  known  as  "superseded  literature."  To  this  class  belong  all 
manner  of  ephemeral  literature  such  as  out-of-date  text-books,  exposi- 
tions of  exploded  theories,  etc.  Mitford's  History  of  Greece  certainly 
belongs  to  this  class,  but  its  interest  as  a  political  document  prevents  it 
from  being  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  literature  section  by  section,  and  con- 
sider how  each  may  be  weeded,  without  the  collection  as  a  whole  being 
reduced  in  value. 

Philosophy. — This  class  is  as  a  rule  a  small  one,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  books  to  be  discarded  will  be  correspondingly  small. 
Out-of-date  text-books,  especially  in  psychology  and  ethics,  should  be 
the  first  to  go.  Old  treatises  on  the  different  philosophical  systems 
and  unimportant  works  on  logic — there  are  not  many  of  the  latter, 
however — may  also  be  disposed  of.  It  may  be  argued  that  those  books 
have  a  certain  historical,  or  almost  antiquarian,  value  as  showing  briefly 
the  general  philosophical  ideas  prevalent  at  a  certain  time.  But  later 
histories  of  philosophy  will  show  this  quite  as  well  and  the  history  of 
the  development  of  philosophical  ideas  may  be  also  studied  in  the 
great  works  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  which  should  never  be 
discarded.  It  may  be  argued,  for  instance,  that  James  Mill's  Analysis 
of  the  human  mind  is,  as  psychology,  quite  out  of  date.  However  this 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mill's  work  is  a  great  and  original 
contribution  to  this  subject,  and  as  such,  takes  its  place  among  the 
permanent  literature  of  English  philosophy.  But  probably  no  librarian 
would  ever  contemplate  discarding  such  a  work  as  this,  so  we  will  not 
elaborate  the  subject  further. 

Religion. — This  class  is  one  which  shows  a  distinct  faculty  for 
rapid  growth.  Wherever  this  has  taken  place  it  will  probably  be  the 
result  of  accident  rather  than  design,  and  it  is  a  state  of  affairs  which 
can  be  easily  remedied.  The  first  books  to  be  discarded  should  be 
collections  of  sermons,  unless  they  are  of  local  interest  or  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  literature.  Obsolete  exegetical  works  and  books  dealing 
with  forgotten  controversies  should  follow  the  sermons.  Sectarian 
literature  is  also  hardly  worth  houseroom.  Old  treatises  on  the  non- 
Christian  religions,  written  for  the  most  part  before  those  religions  were 
properly  studied  or  understood,  may  be  safely  discarded.  And  to 
complete  our  weeding  of  this  section  those  books  of  the  namby-pamby 
order — we  use  this  term  for  lack  of  a  better  one — should  be  done  away 
with.  After  all  this  is  done  the  class  Religion  will  have  assumed  its 
correct  proportions,  and  works  of  real  interest  in  it  will  stand  out  all 
the  more  clearly. 
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Sociology. — The  science  of  sociology  being  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  the  time  for  discarding  its  literature  on  a  liberal  scale 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Some  of  the  older  divisions  of  the  subject,  such 
as  political  economy  and  education,  should  be  revised.  But  here 
again  we  must  be  careful  not  to  discard  the  important  and  epoch- 
making  treatises.  Politics  (or  the  science  of  government)  has  such  a 
slight  literature  {vide  Amos'  Science  of  Politics,  pp.  21-22)  that  its 
revision  calls  for  little  attention.  If  the  library  has  a  collection  of 
books  on  law  the  correct  editions  should  be  procured  and  the  others 
discarded.  Important  political  and  social  events  should  be  represented 
by  historical  resumes,  but  the  fire-works  they  call  forth  discarded  as 
soon  as  the  question  has  ceased  to  be  a  burning  one. 

Philology. — This  is  a  small  section  and  wants  but  slight  revision. 
Old  dictionaries  of  the  unimportant  kind  may  be  discarded  if  replaced 
by  better  ones. 

Natural  Science. — The  literature  of  the  natural  sciences  presents 
a  fruitful  field  on  which  the  energies  of  the  enthusiastic  discarder  may 
be  expended.  Scientific  works  are  so  soon  out  of  date  that  it  is  as  well 
to  withdraw  the  ordinary  type  of  text-books  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
adequately  superseded.  But  it  should  first  be  ascertained  if  they  have 
been  adequately  superseded.  Important  epoch-making  books  such  as 
Lyell's  Geologv  or  Spencer's  Biology,  should  be  kept,  first  editions  as 
well  as  revised  ones.  Illustrated  works  of  the  kind  published  by  the 
Ray  Society  should  also  be  kept.  Scholarly  monographs  should  again 
be  discarded  very  sparingly.  As  they  represent  original  research  they 
are  seldom  superseded.  Books  of  the  "  popular  science  "  type  may  be 
weeded  freely,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  they  were  bought  sparingly. 
Mr.  Brown's  advice  on  the  treatment  of  this  class  may  be  followed 
safely  :  "  All  ordinary  text-books  of  any  science,  save  mathematics  and 
occult  science,  may  be  discarded  when  twenty  years  old." 

Useful  Arts. — The  remarks  which  have  been  made  as  to 
discarding  in  the  Natural  Science  section  may  be  applied  to  a  consider- 
able extent  here ;  indeed  the  literature  of  certain  sub-sections  of  this 
class  of  literature,  e.g.,  electrical  engineering,  becomes  more  quickly 
out  of  date  than  even  the  strictly  scientific  literature.  But,  to  again 
quote  Mr.  Brown,  "patents,  specifications,  recipes,  books  on  household 
arts  and  all  finely  illustrated  books  should  be  retained." 

Fine  Arts. — In  this  division  books  should  be  discarded  very 
sparingly.  There  are  very  few  text-books  on  the  fine  arts  and  they  do 
not  go  rapidly  out  of  date.  In  fact  it  is  questionable  if  they  go  out  of 
date  at  all.  A  text-book  describing  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Greek 
sculptors,  even  if  written  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  still  be 
valuable.  But  a  text-book  may  be  bad,  and  as  soon  as  the  general 
weight  of  competent  opinion  inclines  to  this  decision  the  book  should 
be  discarded,  no  matter  when  it  was  procured.  Collections  of  en- 
gravings and  all  finely  illustrated  works  should  be  retained.  If  the 
library  has  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  inferior  music  the  librarian 
may  put  in  a  useful  half-hour  or  so  in  discarding.  Inferior  editions 
of  the   classical   composers'    works    might  also  be   withdrawn   to   be 
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substituted  of  course  by  good  editions.  Books  on  amusements  may 
be  allowed  to  wear  themselves  out. 

Literature.  The  number  of  books  upon  literature,  criticisms, 
histories,  «S:c.,  is  so  great  that  occasionally  this  fertile  growth  must  he 
weeded  a  little.  But  great  care  must  be  exercised.  Only  those  books 
which  are  noted  for  inaccurate  information  or  detestable  criticism,  and 
they  are  pretty  numerous,  can  be  safely  discarded.  A  word  may  here 
be  inserted  on  translations.  Most  great  foreign  writers  have  had 
several  translators,  and  as  a  rule  only  one  is  good.  Our  advice  is 
keep,  or  procure,  the  good  translations  and  discard  the  rest.  The  works 
of  poets  and  dramatists  who  are  dead  and  forgotten  should  be  dis- 
carded. Fiction  will  cause  but  little  trouble.  With  it  the  question  is 
not,  What  shall  be  discarded  ?  but  What  shall  be  replaced  ?  for  the 
fiction  will  wear  out  rapidly.  The  replacement  of  fiction  is  rather  too 
burning  a  subject  to  be  discussed  here;  and  also  it  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  old  collections  of  essays,  miscellaneous  studies,  and 
"  thoughts "  (on  nothing  in  particular)  which  should  be  rapidly  dis- 
carded. Only  a  person  who  has  gone  conscientiously  through  a 
collection  of  old  literature  can  guess  the  tremendous  number  of  people 
w'ho  have  dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions  and  unfortunately 
published  them.  Such  literature  is  practically  worthless.  Collected 
editions  of  great  writers  should  however  never  be  discarded  unless 
replaced  by  better  ones. 

Biography. — The  first  books  in  this  class  to  be  withdrawn  should 
be  the  lives  of  nonentities.  Biographies  which  are  known  to  be 
inaccurate  and  out  of  date  may  also  be  withdrawn.  But  contemporary 
biographies  and  autobiographies  should  never  be  discarded.  Collected 
biographies  should  as  a  rule  be  retained,  but  this  remark  does  not 
apply  to  a  certain  class  of  "biographical  studies,"  which  are  mere 
collections  of  bad  or  mediocre  essays  by  inferior  writers. 

Geography  and  Description. — There  is  no  department  of 
literature  in  which  the  librarian,  bent  on  reduction  of  stock,  is  more 
inclined  to  work  than  this.  And  yet  greater  care  must  be  exercised 
here  than  almost  anywhere  else.  About  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
books  in  this  division  are  valueless  ;  the  difficulty  is  however  to  find 
the  other  twenty-five  per  cent.  Frequently  the  value  of  a  geographical 
book  increases  as  it  gets  older  on  account  of  its  being  contemporary 
evidence  of  a  state  of  affairs  long  since  passed  away.  But  for  the 
French  Revolution,  Young's  Travels  in  France  would  have  been  only 
regarded  as  a  book  of  *'  Travel  pictures  "  order,  somewhat  superior  to 
the  ordinary  it  is  true,  but  not  worthy  in  itself  of  the  fame  which  has 
been  thrust  upon  it.  Moritz's  Travels  in  England  is  quite  as  interesting 
and  well-written  a  book  as  Young's,  but  as  it  does  not  record  events 
prior  to  a  terrific  debacle  it  has  fallen  into  oblivion.  And  so  we  see 
that  a  fortuitous  course  of  events  may  make  books,  even  of  the  ordinary 
globe-trotting  description,  famous,  so  that  they  cannot  be  discarded. 
Those  are  however  just  the  books  which  may  as  a  rule  be  discarded,  foi 
the    bulk    of  them   are  merely  the  result  of  idle  hands  which    have 
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nothing  better  to  do.  Guide-books,  when  replaced  by  modern  editions, 
should  be  discarded.  Old  gazetteers  have  a  distinct  antiquarian  value, 
and  should  not  be  parted  with  too  readily.  Pioneer  works  of  explora- 
tion should  be  retained.  In  this  class  many  books  which  are 
otherwise  worthless  have  interesting  illustrations.  It  would  almost  be 
worth  while  to  preserve  the  latter  while  parting  with  the  books 
themselves. 

HiSTORV. — Contemporary  histories  and  works  which  are  now 
classics — Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  is  an  example  of 
both — should  not  be  discarded.  The  ordinary  run  of  text-books  may 
be  safely  discarded  if  superseded  by  more  modern  ones.  All  works 
which  are  the  product  of  original  research  should  be  retained. 

General  Works. — All  works  of  a  bibliographical  nature  should 
be  preserved.  Old  encyclopaedias  have  a  certain  antiquarian  value, 
and  modern  editions  do  not  always  completely  supersede  the  older 
ones.  The  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  still  frequently  quoted 
for  certain  matters,  and  the  Fenny  Encyclopcedia  is  celebrated  for  its 
mathematical  articles.  Periodicals  of  the  lighter  order  may  be  guaran- 
teed to  wear  out  in  a  few  years,  so  the  discarder  need  not  concern 
himself  with  them.  The  preservation  of  the  other  kinds  of  periodicals 
is  a  much  debated  point  and  the  only  remark  to  be  made  here  is  that 
different  libraries  have  different  needs.  Old  files  of  newspapers, 
special  collections  and  book  rarities,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  should 
never  be  discarded. 
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15.    Display  of  magazines.— Closed  method.    The 

treatment  of  the  current  numbers  of  periodicals  has  been  for  a  long  time 
a  controversial  topic  among  librarians.  The  various  systems  are  briefly 
explained  in  Mr.  James  Duff  Brown's  Handbook  of  library  appliatices, 
but  here  I  will  confine  myself  to  what  is  properly  called  the  "  closed 
method." 

Periodicals  are  displayed  alphabetically  in  the  required  number  ot 
spaces,  over  which  there  is  a  wire  or  glass  protection.  When  a  borrower 
desires  to  consult  a  magazine,  he  fills  in  at  the  counter  a  printed  form 
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giving  his  name,  address  and  occupation  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the 
magazine  required.  The  attendant  hands  the  magazine  to  the  borrower 
and  leaves  the  appUcation  form  in  the  space  which  the  magazine 
originally  occupied.  When  magazines  are  returned  the  application  forms 
are  put  on  a  small  file,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  are  arranged  according 
to  the  names  of  the  magazines  they  bear.  By  this  system  it  was  possible 
to  tell  the  number  of  magazines  borrowed  daily  and  also  the  number  of 
times  any  one  magazine  was  issued.  When  any  periodical  was  in  demand, 
the  borrower  was  not  allowed  to  retain  it  longer  than  half-an-hour. 
This  "  closed  method  "  was  a  protection  against  the  loss  of  magazines 
as  for  each  one  issued  the  attendant  held  a  receipt.  Mainly  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  labour  involved  in  the  working  of  this  system,  and 
the  frequent  complaints  by  visitors  of  having  to  wait  for  magazines,  this 
system  of  working  the  closed  method  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Another  system  of  keeping  magazines  under  the  closed  method  was 
described  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Roberts  in  The  Library,  volume  lo,  page  33. 
This  system  can  be  best  explained  by  quoting  Mr.  Roberts  : 

"  We  allow  no  periodicals  to  remain  on  the  tables.  They  are 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  reading-room  attendant,  and  each  reader 
asks  for  the  paper  he  requires.  Of  course  an  indicator  was  needed. . . . 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  moveable  wooden  blocks  arranged  in  columns. 
These  blocks  are  about  three-and-a-half  inches  long,  by  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  on 
them  are  pasted  the  printed  titles  of  the  various  periodicals  which 
may  be  had  on  application,  the  blocks  of  course  being  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  Between  each  column  is  a  strip  of  wood  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  lacquered  black.  Opposite  each 
title  is  pierced  a  hole  in  this  strip.  The  whole  indicator  is  firmly 
fixed  in  a  frame.  The  front  of  the  frame  facing  the  public  is  glazed, 
whilst  that  towards  the  staff  has  the  blocks  only  glazed.  The  holes 
referred  to  are  filled  with  pegs  about  an  inch  long,  and  a  little  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  pegs  are  lacquered 
black  on  the  one  side,  and  white  on  the  other.  When  a  periodical 
is  in  use  the  peg  is  so  placed  that  the  white  spot  faces  the  reader, 
and  shows  up  with  great  distinctness  on  the  black  ground,  whilst 
when  it  is  free  the  peg  is  reversed." 

James  B.  Thomson,  Aberdeen. 


16.  Bookbinding:  Orders  and  Checking.  Book- 
binding orders  must  be  considered  in  their  relationship  to  both  the 
binder  and  the  library  authority.  Although  the  binder's  orders  either 
directly  or  indirectly  concern  the  library  staff,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  on  practical  grounds  to  separate  the  instructions  which  concern 
the  binder  from  those  which  directly  affect  the  staff. 

Instructions  to  Binder.  Library  binding  is,  or  should  be,  done 
according  to  contract,  whereby  the  binder  undertakes  to  bind  books  at 
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stated  prices  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  a  specifica- 
tion or  schedule  drawn  up  by  the  Hbrary  authority.  This  schedule 
forms  the  binder's  standing  orders,  and  should  clearly  specify  what  is 
required  so  that  there  need  be  no  excuse,  on  the  part  of  the  binder, 
for  variation  from  the  text.  The  general  requirements  are  embodied  in 
the  draft  specification  given  in  section  344  of  Brown's  Mamial  of 
Library  Economy.  The  following  conditions  should  also  be  observed  : 
(i)  Persons  tendering  must  forward  samples  of  the  style  in  which  they 
propose  to  bind  the  books  in  accordance  with  the  specification,  and  the 
contractor  must  leave  such  samples  in  the  possession  of  the  library 
authority  during  the  period  of  the  contract.  (2)  An  invoice  stating  the 
quantity,  description  and  price  for  binding  the  books  must  be  delivered 
on  the  return  of  each  batch  of  books. 

The  general  conditions  having  been  settled,  the  binder  should  be 
provided  with  diagrams  or  other  form  of  instruction  in  exemplification 
of  any  particular  clause  in  the  schedule,  as,  for  example,  that  relating 
to  the  arrangement  of  lettering.  Such  instruction  should  ensure  uni- 
formity by  fixing  the  form  of  lettering  and  the  style  and  colour  of 
materials  to  be  used  for  certain  books.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  details  in  the  arrangement  of  lettering.  Most  librarians 
and  binders  adhere  to  the  orthodox  way  of  putting  the  title  first  (gene- 
rally in  the  second  panel),  the  author's  name  in  the  centre,  and  the 
location  or  class  number  in  a  lower  panel  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
the  bottom.  Others,  thinking  to  aid  quick  reference  to  books,  put  the 
class  number  at  the  top  of  the  book,  the  author's  name  next,  and  the 
title  in  the  centre  panel,  followed  by  any  additional  lettering  that  may 
be  necessary.  Doctors  will  always  disagree,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  general  adoption  in  a 
matter  of  this  nature  ;  but  every  library  authority  should  endeavour  in 
its  own  system  to  secure  uniformity  in  lettering  and  other  details  of 
bookbinding.  For  specimens  of  various  forms  of  lettering  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Brown's  Manual,  wherein  will  be  found  a  number  of 
diagrams  which  illustrate  the  principle  though  not  necessarily  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Provided  with  similar  diagrams  the  binder  should  find 
little  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a  consistent  form  of  lettering. 

A  colour  scheme  should  be  drawn  up,  and  a  copy  included  in  the 
binder's  instructions.  The  colours  can  be  arranged  to  distinguish 
between  author  and  author  and  between  class  and  class  (see  Staff 
instruction,  6).  It  is  a  good  plan  to  select  the  styles  and  shades  of 
materials  from  the  binder's  catalogue,  and  so  definitely  fix  the  colours ; 
for  unless  this  be  done  it  will  be  found  that  to  the  average  binder's  eye 
red,  for  example,  will  be  any  and  everything  from  crimson  to  a  bright 
scarlet. 

With  each  book  the  binder  should  receive  particulars  as  to  how 
that  book  is  to  be  bound.  The  most  convenient  method  is  to  write 
the  necessary  instructions  on  printed  slips  which  can  be  enclosed  in 
the  books  to  which  they  refer.  This  slip  should  give  instructions  as  to 
style  and  colour,  and  should  set  out  the  lettering  as  it  is  to  appear  on 
the  book.     A  convenient  form  of  slip  is  here  shown  : 
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The  slip,  in  conjunction  with  the  binding  register  (see  Staff  instruction, 
2),  acts  as  the  record  of  books  sent  and  does  away  with  the  need  for  a 
ruled  sheet  which  is  sonaetimes  used.  Another  method  is  to  have  a 
book  of  slips,  several  slips  to  a  page,  perforated  and/progressively  num- 
bered, with  a  counterpart  page  unperforated.     The  slips  are  written 


r<o.iooi.  I  o.x....^J'-di^srw7 


LETTERING 


TITLE 


f^antemfzaiicLtiij.  Nuance. 


AUTHOR 


^cLnataujc 


VOL.  No. 


CLASS  No.  Ui 

130 


Material  &  Colour 

11^  matL.    ( Jl/Lcmaan.) 

other  instructions 


and  at  the  same  time  copied  on  to  the  counterpart  page  by  the  aid  of 
carbon  paper.  This  method  has  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  time, 
but  the  permanent  record,  when  the  carbon  paper  becomes  worn,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  formal  order  to  the  binder  should  contain  a 
reference  to  the  numbers  on  the  slips  as  a  check  on  the  books  sent, 
and  might  be  framed  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Please  bind,  as  per  contract, volumes  sent  herewith,  accord- 
ing to  instructions  given  on  the  accompanying  slips,  Nos to 

Please  note  that  the  slips  are  to  be  returned  with  their  respective 
books. 

Staff  instructions.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  instructions 
to  the  binder.  Now  let  us  consider  the  details  which  affect  the  library 
staff.  The  librarian  or  assistant  responsible  for  the  binding  is  con- 
fronted with  a  quantity  of  books  in  varying  stages  of  dilapidation.  To 
aid  him  both  in  the  preparation  of  these  books  for  the  binder  and 
in  the  subsequent  checking,  a  code  of  rules  is  most  desirable  if  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  following  will,  it  is  hoped,  with  the 
modifications  necessitated  by  individual  methods,  be  found  generally 
applicable. 
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Preparation  for  the  despatch  of  books  for  binding. 

1.  Include  all  books  except  those  which  can  be  repaired  on  the 
premises,  very  dirty  books,  books  with  many  sheets  torn  at  the  folds, 
books  re-sewn  in  home  bindery  unless  clean  and  paper  strong, 
imperfect  books. 

2.  Arrange  the  books  for  binding  alphabetically  by  authors' names, 
and  enter  in  binding  register,  as  follows  : 


Binding 
No. 


123 

124 
125 


Title. 


Author. 


Essays 
Oliver  Tivist 


Carlyle 
Dickens 


(    Class  or 
Vol.    I  Accession 

I         No. 


Date 
Sent.      Ketd. 


19.07 
1     \  N305     Aug.  2d 

18729 


3.  Copy  the  items  from  the  register  on  to  the  slips  provided  for 
j.hat  purpose ;  place  these  slips  in  the  books  to  which  they  refer. 

4.  The  lettering  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  official  diagrams. 
(See  Instructions  to  binder.) 


5.  The  materials  to  be  used  are 

A.  Half  morocco. 

B.  „     pigskin. 

C.  ,,     roan. 


D. 

E. 


Quarter  roan. 
Art  linen. 


Use  A  in  cases  where  the  paper  is  light  and  strong  and  the  book 
is  likely  to  last  a  few  years  circulating  with  moderate  frequency. 

Use  B  in  cases  where  books  are  large  and  popular  and  the  paper 
heavy  in  texture. 

Use  C  for  popular  non-fiction  that  is  likely  to  wear  out  in  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years. 

Use  D  for  slight  small  books  only. 

Use  E  for  fiction  (except  in  cases  where  the  paper  is  of  sufficient 
strength  to  justify  a  better  binding,  in  which  case  use  A  or  C)  and  for 
non-fiction  which  is  likely  to  remain  on  the  sftelves  the  greater  part  of 
the  time. 


6.  Arrange  colours  according  to  the  following  scheme : 

Classes.  Colour. 

A.       Generalia...         ...         ...  Buff 

B-I).  Physical  Science...         ...  Dark  Blue 

E-F.    Biological  Science  ...  Dark  Green 

G-H.  Ethnology  and  .Medicine...  Brown 

I.         Economic  Biology  ...  Light  Red 

J-K.    Philosophy  and  Religion  Black 

L.       Social  and  Political  Science  Maroon 
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Classes.  Colour. 


M. 

Language  and  Literature... 

Olive-green 

No. 

Fiction      

... 

Red  and  Blue  (alternately  according 
to  initial  letters  of  authors'  names) 

Ni. 

Poetry 

... 

Yellow 

N2. 

Drama      

... 

Brown 

N3. 

Essays       

Red 

OX. 

History,   Geography, 

Bio- 

graphy 

Maroon. 

7.  Take  a  rubbing  of  each  serial,  write  the  necessary  instructions 
on  the  back  in  engrossing  ink,  and  supply  to  binder. 

[The  rubbing  is  thus  prepared :  Take  a  piece  of  white  tracing  linen 
and  cut  to  exact  length  and  breadth  of  the  back  of  the  volume  of 
which  the  rub.  is  required.  Hold  tightly  in  position,  unglazed  side 
upwards,  and  with  a  cobbler's  heel-ball  rub  carefully  yet  vigorously, 
with  a  downward  stroke,  until  the  rub.  is  a  recognisable  copy  of  the 
back  of  the  volume ;  all  lettering  and  indentation,  such  as  lines  and 
fancy  tooling,  being  nearly  white,  the  rest  dark,  and  all  projections 
darker.] 

8.  Generally  old  or  characteristic  bindings  should  be  preserved 
and  special  instructions  sent  to  the  binder.  Before  dealing  with  these 
books  submit  them  to  the  chief  librarian. 

9.  If  a  section  or  part  of  a  section  be  missing  from  a  book  in 
print,  apply  to  the  publisher  for  the  missing  section.  If  it  cannot  be 
supplied  leave  sufficient  guards. 

Receipt  of  books  from  the  binder. 

10.  Check  carefully  as  to  lettering,  colour,  and  style  by  the  aid  of 
the  binding  slip.  Check  size  and  price  by  the  help  of  the  binding 
scale.  By  laying  the  book  flat  on  the  scale  the  price  can  readily  be 
ascertained. 

11.  Tick  off  the  items  if  correct  on  the  binder's  invoice.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  return  any  books  for  correction,  pencil  the  particulars 
against  the  items  on  the  invoice. 

12.  After  checking  the  books  arrange  the  slips  in  the  order  that 
the  books  appear  in  the  binding  register,  and  cancel  the  entries  by 
filling  in  the  date  of  return. 

13.  Open  rebound  books  carefully,  beginning  simultaneously  at 
each  end  and  working  towards  the  centre  of  the  book. 

The  work  of  checking  is  more  or  less  mechanical  but  in  the  case  of 
binding  it  requires,  in  addition  to  a  keen  eye  and  ordinary  intelligence, 
a  knowledge  of  bookbinding  on  the  part  of  the  checker.  The  binder 
may  not  intentionally  mean  it,  but  occasionally  there  appears  a  book 
presumably  bound  in  roan,  which  on  closer  examination  is  found  to  be 
encased  in  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  skivers,"  and  which  is 
calculated  to  wear  about  half  as  long  as  a  good  piece  of  brown   paper. 
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2/ 

-.     I 

/lo,    1/9,    1/7,    1/4 

Dy. 

8vo. 

1/7,    i/S.    1/4,    i/3>    1/2 

Post 
8vo. 

1/4,    1/3,    1/2,    i/i,    i/- 

Royal 
8vo. 

1/3,    1/2,    l/l,    l/-,    -/ll 

Cr. 

8vo. 

1/2,   i/i,  i/-,  -/".  -/lo 

F'cp 
8vo. 

BINDING    SCALE  (Reduced), 


Binders  vary  much  as  to  spelling,  colour-blindness,  and  financial  ability  ; 
but  however  accurate  a  binder  appears  to  be,  his  work  should  be 
carefully  checked,  for  the  time  spent  in  so  doing  may  save  a  deal  of 
trouble  at  a  later  date. 

Henry  T.  Coutts,  Islington. 
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17.  Show-Cases  for  Books  (2).  The  popularity  and 
usefulness  of  a  Public  Library  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
methods  adopted  for  bringing  into  prominence  its  contents. 

In  libraries  where  the  public  are  permitted  free  access  to  the 
books,  much  good  work  has  been  accomplished  by  aiding  readers  in 
their  selection  of  literature,  and  making  them  familiar  with  the  various 
authors  and  subjects. 

This  excellent  system  is  not  possible  or  even  practicable  in  all 
libraries,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the 
public  can  become  acquainted  with  the  contents.  In  such  libraries 
showcases  can  be  utilised  with  advantage. 

The  object  of  these  is  to  exhibit  a  selection  of  the  books  in  the 
library,  and  the  size  and  number  of  show-cases  required  will  be  governed, 
to  a  large  extent,  not  only  by  the  available  counter  space,  but  also  by 
the  system  of  classification  in  vogue. 


^ 


\ 


/ 


I    S  H  O 


C«S  E 


t 


4..- 6" 


6-  9 


Fig.  I. 


Presuming  that  the  stock  is  arranged  in  ten  main  divisions,  one  of 
these  being  fiction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  a 
selection  from  the  remaining  nine.     This  being  usual,  one  show-case 
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measuring  4-ft.  6-in.  high  by  6-ft.  wide,  inside  measurement,  divided  by 
a  centre  partition,  with  five  shelves  either  side,  will  be  ample  provision 
for  the  exhibition  of  about  260  volumes  if  placed  side  by  side.  The 
arrangement  of  the  books  showing  title  pages  or  illustrations  will  lessen 
this  number  considerably.  The  front  edges  of  the  shelves  should  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  class  represented,  so  as  to  enable  readers 
to  more  readily  make  their  selection.      [Fig.  i.] 

In  addition  to  this  a  notice  should  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  show- 
case conveying  the  information  that  the  books  are  available  for  home 
reading. 

The  system  of  exposing  the  title  page  or  illustration  of  a  book  has 
been  proved  to  achieve  better  results  than  by  merely  exhibiting  the 
back  of  the  book. 

The  contents  of  a  show-case  should  be  changed  frequently,  and 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  bringing  before  the  public  works 
relating  to  events  of  current  interest.  Should  the  library  be  situated  in 
an  industrial  centre,  a  special  display  might  be  made  of  the  works 
dealing  with  that  particular  industry. 

These  show-cases  have  proved  excellent  means  of  inducing  the 
reader  to  consult  the  more  serious  works,  which  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  educating  the  public,  thereby  ensuring  the  usefulness  of 
the  Public  Library. 

Harry  Peters,  Lewisham. 


18.  Home  Binderies.  Scope.  The  term  "Home  Bindery" 
is  used  in  a  two-fold  sense.  It  literally  means  a  department  on  the 
library  premises,  possessed  of  a  complete  "plant,"  and  controlled  by  a 
qualified  binder  (or  binders),  in  which  the  binding  of  books  is  done  in 
its  entirety.  Few  library  authorities,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  books  which  require  binding,  consider  themselves  justified 
in  providing  such  departments,  and  the  term  is  more  generally  used  in 
its  second  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  more  advanced  repairing  department. 
Although  the  distinction  is  largely  one  of  degree,  it  is  with  the  latter 
aspect  that  we  shall  more  particularly  deal,  so  as  not  to  unduly  trespass 
on  the  province  of  binding  proper. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  notes  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  purely 
practical  standpoint.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  for  granted  that  the 
establishment  of  a  home  bindery  in  some  form  is  desirable  in  every 
library,  and  proceed  to  outline  the  requirements  of  a  home  binding 
department  for  an  average  medium-sized  library,  leaving  the  individual 
librarian  to  modify  the  scheme  according  to  the  needs  of  his  own 
particular  locality. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  home  bindery  resolves  itself  into  a 
book -repairing  department,  provided  with  the  necessary  materials,  tools, 
and  appliances,  and  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian,  by 
one  or  more  persons  skilled  in  the  technique  of  bookbinding. 
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Accommodation  and  Arrangemefit.  The  matter  of  accommodation 
is  so  largely  governed  by  local  circumstances  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  general  rules  ;  but  the  following  conditions  should  be  observed 
and  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  : — 

The  repairing  department  should  be  a  separate  room,  away  from 
the  public  eye  and  ear,  but  situated  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access 
to  and  from  the  lending  and  reference  libraries,  in  order  to 
minimise  the  labour  involved  in  the  conveyance  of  books. 

The  room  should  be  lined  with  enough  shelving  to  comfortably 
store  the  maximum  number  of  books  that  are  likely  to  be  in 
process  at  any  given  time. 

A  fair-sized  table  or  bench  should  be  provided,  a  gas  ring  for  heat- 
ing the  glue,  and  a  gas  point  to  which  the  finishing  stove  can 
be  fixed. 

The  natural  and  artificial  light  should  be  good,  and  the  room  as 
commodious  as  possible. 

The  Binder-repairer.  It  is  important  that  the  person  appomted  as 
binder-repairer  should  thoroughly  understand  the  practical  work  of 
bookbinding.  The  salary  of  a  qualified  repairer  varies  from  ^i  to  £2 
per  week.  A  capable  sewer  and  repairer  (female)  can  be  obtained  for 
£1  per  week,  but  if  much  lettering  be  required,  in  addition  to  re-casing, 
it  is  a  good  policy  to  appoint  a  man  at  a  correspondingly  higher  salary. 
In  the  trade,  sewing  is  invariably  done  by  women,  and  finishing  by  men, 
but  it  is  only  the  larger  library  systems  that  could  afford  to  adopt  this 
twin  principle.  A  binder  could,  if  desired,  be  employed  on  a  time  agree- 
ment, provided  that  he  was  paid  the  trade  union  rate  of  wage. 

Tools  and  Appliances.  With  reference  to  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
"  plant  '-■  required,  the  following  articles  will,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
generally  be  found  sufficient :  — 

£     s.      d. 
One  sewing  press  (20"  between  screws),  with  keys  9       3 

One  cutting  press,  with  pin,  plough  and  knife  114       ° 

One  open  tub  ---  •••  •••  •••  18       o 


One  iron  standing  press  (iS"x  13") 

One  pair  hand  shears  ... 

One  pair  millboard  shears 

One  paring  knife 

One  cutting-out  knife  ... 

One  backing  hammer... 

Two  bone  folders  (thick  and  thin) 

One  paste  tub  ... 

One  glue  pot  (2  pints) 

Two  paste  brushes  (large  and  small) 

Two  glue  brushes  ,, 

Two  pairs  backing  boards  (8vo.  and  fo.)       ...  2       o 


5       o 

2       3 

18       6 

10 

10 

2  6 
10 

3  o 
3       2 

5       o 
2       o 
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Two  pairs  pressing  boards'' 
One  steel  straight-edge 
One  square 
One  ragstone  ... 
One  sandstone... 


(8vo.  and  fo.)  ...  J[^ 


£^^ 

I 

5 

Finishing  apparatus  : — 

One  finishing  press  (20") 

16 

0 

Two  sets  brass  type     

I 

12 

0 

One  type-holder 

7 

6 

One  gas  finishing  stove 

16 

0 

One  gold  cushion 

3 

6 

One  gold  knife             

2 

0 

One  burnisher 

4 

6 

£^^ 

2 

II 

The  foregoing  items  allow  of  elasticity  in  either  direction.  For 
example,  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  found  desirable,  on  economical 
grounds,  to  substitute  a  wooden  nipping  press  at  a  cost  of  about 
p^i  15s.  od.  for  the  iron  one  at  ^5  5s.  od.,  but  such  a  course  is 
recommended  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  as  the  wooden  press 
is  naturally  less  durable  and  less  efficient.  The  prices  quoted  are  those 
of  Messrs.  Harrild  &  Sons,  bookbinders'  engineers,  London. 

Materials.  When  considering  the  purchase  of  materials,  the 
following  list,  giving  the  approximate  cost  of  each  item,  may  serve  as  a 
guide.  It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  amounts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
prices  slightly  fluctuate ;  that  materials  of  one  sort  bought  in  large 
quantities  are  proportionately  reduced,  and  that  there  are  various  qualities 
of  the  several  materials.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  purchasing 
bookbinding  materials,  that  the  cheapest  article  is  dearest  in  the  long 
run. 


f 

prox. 
s. 

cost 

d. 

Tapes  (in  pieces  of  9  yards) 

per  \  gross 

7 

6 

Thread 

per  lb. 

3 

3 

Mull  (in  pieces  40  yds.  x  36") 

per  piece 

5 

0 

Glue 

per  cwt. 

I 

10 

0 

Preserved  paste 

per  28  lb. 

3 

0 

Millboards       

per  cwt. 

I 

5 

0 

End  papers  (double  crown)    ... 

per  ream 

17 

6 

Cloth  (Ordinary)  36"  wide     ... 

per  yard 

Si 

„     (Art  linen)       ,, 

per  yard 

iii 

„     (Buckram)         

per  yard 

I 

6 

•  When  more  than  one  book  is  pressed  at  a  time,  a  few  stout  millboards  of 
the  same  size  as  the  pressing  boards  will  serve  to  go  between  the  intermediate 
books. 


s. 

J. 

per  skin 

4 

6 

per  skin 

5 

o 

per  skin 

8 

6 

per  loo  leaves 

5 

o 

per  pint 

9 

per  lb. 

3 

6 
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Leathers:  Roan 

,,  Persian 

,,         Morocco    ... 
Gold  leaf 
Glaire  (wet)     ... 

„     (dry)       

Details  of  ivork.  The  book-repairer's  first  duty  is  to  carefully 
examine  the  books  needing  repair,  and  to  classify  them  according  to 
their  requirements.  This  classification  may  briefly  be  summarized  thus  : 
(i)  Small  repairs  (loose  leave*;,  etc.) ;  (2)  Books  which  need  re-casing  ; 
(3)  Books  requiring  re-sewing;  (4)  Books  which  need  to  be  entirely 
re-bound.  In  an  analysis  of  this  nature  the  following  rules  may  be 
helpful : — 

Place  in  the  home  binding  section  : 
Books  requiring  slight  repair. 

Books  with  their  sheets  still  strongly  sewn,  that  have  broken  away 
from  covers,  which,  though  beginning  to  show  signs  of  wear, 
look  capable  of  lasting  for  at  least  another  three  months.  In 
this  case  it  does  not  matter  if  the  end  sheets  are  loose,  or  if 
the  book  (not  the  cover)  is  in  halves,  as  long  as  the  rest,  or 
each  half,  is  holding  tightly  together. 

Books  which  need  re-sewing,  provided  the  covers  are  in  sufficiently 
good  condition  to  allow  of  their  being  used  again. 

Put  aside  the  remainder  (i.e.  books  to  be  entirely  re-bound)  for 
outside  binding,  unless  there  are  facilities  for  complete  binding 
on  the  library  premises. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  procedure,  as 
the  actual  work  of  repairing  and  binding  will  be  dealt  with  by  others 
under  those  headings. 

The  functions  of  the  home  bindery  do  not  cease  with  the  repair  or 
re-binding  of  books.  There  are  certain  branches  of  work  which  may 
be  termed  auxiliary,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  important.  These 
include  stamping  the  location  or  class  number  on  the  backs  of  books, 
the  manufacture  of  files,  periodical  cases,  and  the  like.  Jobs  of  this 
nature  can,  as  a  rule,  be  fitted  in  during  the  intervals  of  book-repairing, 
and  are  done  as  well,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  if  placed  outside. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  neatly  and  permanently  placing 
the  class  or  location  numbers  on  books,  a  finishing  apparatus  should  be 
provided  in  all  except  the  very  small  libraries.  Librarians  have  for 
years  past  been  experimenting  with  varieties  of  tags,  ink,  and  paste,  and 
spoiling  their  naturally  amiable  dispositions,  in  order  to  obtain  a  plain 
and  permanent  location  number  on  the  outside  of  a  book.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  most  effective  plan  is  to  have  the  number  or  mark 
impressed  in  gold.  The  convenience  and  saving  effected  by  having  this 
work  done  on  the  premises  is  obvious.  Although  it  is  desirable  that  this 
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kind  of  work  should  be  done  by  a  practical  man,  an  intelligent  assistant 
is  quite  capable,  after  brief  instruction  and  practice,  of  lettering  neatly 
in  gold  on  the  back  of  a  book. 

The  manufacture  of  periodical  covers  may  well  be  included  in 
**  home  binding  "  work.  A  neat  and  serviceable  cover  is  easily  and 
cheaply  made  as  follows  : — Cut  millboards  the  size  required,  cover  with 
best  art  linen,  or  other  good  wearing  material,  leaving  the  requisite 
thickness  between  the  two  boards  to  form  the  back,  and  line  with  stout 
end-paper.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  several  stock  sizes,  so  that  a  number 
of  cases  can  be  made  at  slack  times,  and  kept  in  readiness  for  use.  The 
following  sizes  will  meet  general  requirements  : — 

loFx  7i" 
12"  X  91" 
iSfxiof" 
iSFxiii" 

I 8"     XI2^" 

Handy  letter  files  can  be  made  by  cutting  two  pieces  of  cardboard 
or  stout  manilla  to  the  required  size,  and  glueing  a  strip  of  linen  or 
bookbinders'  cloth  to  form  the  back  or  hinge.  Many  things  of  a  like 
nature  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  enterprising  librarian — in  fact  there 
is  no  end  in  matters  requiring  scissors,  paste,  and  glue,  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  "  home  bindery." 

Henry  T.  Coutts,  Islington. 


19.  Staff  Conferences.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays 
about  educating  the  persons  who  use  our  Public  Libraries.  While  this 
is  desirable,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  realised  unless  efficient  assistants 
are  employed  in  the  libraries.  The  salaries  paid  to  junior  assistants  are 
so  small  that  few  boys  of  good  education  apply  for  those  posts.  The 
boys  we  get  do  not  know  what  librarianship  means,  and  they  conse- 
quently need  coaching. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  library  having  a  well-informed  staff  must  be  of 
much  greater  value  to  the  public  than  one  where  the  people  are  attended 
to  by  a  collection  of  automatic  book-fetching-stamping  machines. 
Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a  borrower,  when  asking  a  question,  than 
to  be  met  with  an  expression  of  blankness.  It  is  therefore  to  the  benefit 
of  the  librarian,  of  the  staff,  and  of  everybody  concerned,  that  some- 
thing shall  be  done  to  create  a  little  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  have  got  into  the  state  of  acting  by  routine,  and  who  take  no 
personal  interest  in  the  work.  If  our  Public  Libraries  are  to  be  efficient 
institutions,  it  is  imperative  that  the  staffs  shall  be  composed  of  smart 
assistants. 

One  way  in  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  creating  some  ambition 
in  the  minds  of  the  juniors  and  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  profi- 
ciency is  by  organising  a  staff-debating  society,  or  a  series  of  conferences. 
So   far   as   the   writer's    knowledge  goes,  very  few   libraries   have   in 
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connection  with  their  staff's  any  institution  whereby  the  assistants  are 
encouraged  to  look  up  matters  relative  to  their  profession,  or  to  air 
their  views  on  any  points  in  which  they  are  especially  interested. 

It  is  submitted  that  a  series  of  meetings  of  this  kind,  which  could 
be  organised  by  one  member  of  the  staff  concerned,  would  have  good 
results.  Papers  might  be  given  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
Public  Library  work,  to  be  followed  by  discussions.  Where  the  staff  is 
large  enough,  English  literature  might  be  taken  in  the  various  periods  ; 
or  a  series  of  papers  could  be  given  on  connected  subjects.  If  the 
librarian  were  sufficiently  interested  an  occasional  lecture  from  him 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  He  would  thus  have  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  in  the  education  of  his  staff  as  regards  Public  Library  work, 
and  also  of  impressing  upon  them  his  own  ideas,  which  after  all  are  the 
main  things  an  assistant  has  to  study. 

In  the  case  of  a  small  staff  composed  perhaps  of  only  four  or  five 
persons,  meetings  of  this  kind  are  hardly  practicable ;  but  even  with  a 
small  number,  a  monthly  chat  at  which  were  discussed  difficulties  which 
had  cropped  up  during  that  period,  would  awaken  concern  in  the  minds 
of  some  who  would  otherwise  continue  to  plod  along  in  the  mechanical 
way. 

The  meetings  of  the  various  associations  are  very  helpful  but  they 
are  not  sufficient.  At  these  meetings  those  who  "  orate  "  are  usually 
persons  who  have  some  years'  experience  of  the  work,  and  naturally 
the  majority  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  feel  reluctant  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions.  To  many  of  these  the  meetings  eventually 
become  a  bore  and  they  stay  away.  A  cycle  ride  or  a  theatre  have 
much  more  attraction  on  what  is  perhaps  the  only  evening  of  the  week 
they  get  to  themselves. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  by  taking  part  in  staff  conferences 
they  would  become  accustomed  to  state  their  opinions  and  to  digest 
those  of  others.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  heightening  the  whole 
tone  of  the  profession.  The  meetings  of  the  associations  would  be 
better  attended  and  the  results  of  the  meetings  would  be  more  valuable. 
The  raising  of  the  status  of  librarianship  depends  not  only  or  mainly 
upon  the  work  of  the  Library  Association,  but  upon  those  in  authority 
in  the  various  libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  more  encourage- 
ment the  assistants  receive  in  making  themselves  proficient,  the  more 
popular  will  Public  Libraries  become,  and  the  better  will  be  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done. 

P.  E.  Farrow,  Lewisham. 


20.  Stamping  Books,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  state 
exactly  how  the  books  of  a  library  should  be  stamped,  for  many  persons 
have  different  ideas,  not  only  as  to  where  the  books  should  be  stamped, 
but  also  as  to  what  kind  of  stamp  should  be  used — whether  it  should 
be  of  rubber,  metal,  or  a  perforating  stamp. 
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In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  steel  stamp  used  with  ordinary 
post-office  stamping  printers'  ink  works  best.  Contrary  to  the  general 
opinion,  printers'  ink  does  not  smudge  when  applied  with  a  steel  stamp 
with  fine-faced  letters.  So  little  ink  is  put  on  to  the  paper  that  it 
dries  almost  immediately,  provided  the  ink-pad  is  not  too  wet.  Rubber 
stamps  are  not  advised,  for  besides  being  liable  to  smear,  the  life  of  a 
stamp  is  not  very  long,  for  it  soon  gets  worn  down,  and  an  untidy, 
slovenly  impression  is  the  result.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  in  getting 
an  even  impression  owing  to  the  comparative  softness  of  the  rubber. 
The  rubber  stamp  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  another  way,  for  if  used 
with  ordinary  aniline  endorsing  ink  it  can  be  erased  quite  easily. 
Stamps  which  perforate  the  name  of  the  library  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  they  are  not  in  general  favour. 

The  ink-pad  itself  is  a  very  important  thing  and  should  be  care- 
fully looked  to.  Too  much  ink  on  it  is  fatal,  for  no  stamp,  whether  of 
metal  or  rubber,  can  make  a  clear  impression  under  these  conditions. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  anything  to  have  too  little  ink  than  too  much, 
for  the  former  will  give  a  clear  impression  although  it  may  be  rather 
faint. 

After  having  decided  what  kind  of  stamp  to  use  the  next  point  to 
consider  is  the  shape.  It  should  be  circular  and  as  small  and  neat  as 
possible,  so  that  it  can  be  used  quickly  and  will  not  look  untidy  if  not 
quite  upright.  Oval  and  square  stamps  look  untidy  if  not  applied 
absolutely  upright,  and  to  do  this  takes  some  considerable  time. 

Now  comes  the  question  :  Where  shall  we  stamp  the  book  ?  This 
is  rather  difficult  to  answer  exactly,  for  some  think  that  a  book  cannot 
be  stamped  too  much,  while  others  say  that  two  or  three  times  is  quite 
sufficient.  Many  libraries  have  their  own  particular  methods  of  stamp- 
ing. Some  stamp  at  regular  intervals  of  lo,  25,  50,  75,  or  100  pages, 
others  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  chapter,  whilst  many  think  it 
is  necessary  to  make  only  one  impression  in  the  book  at  about  page 
50  and  to  use  a  blind  embossing  stamp  for  the  boards. 

Whatever  pages  may  be  stamped  in  the  actual  text,  every  title- 
page,  first  and  last  pages  of  text  and  all  plates,  maps,  etc.,  should  most 
undoubtedly  bear  the  library  mark.  All  impressions  should  be  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  text,  which  will  allow  for  the  rcbinding  of  a 
book,  during  which  process  the  margins  are  sure  to  be  trimmed. 

Violet  A.  Aitken,  Islington. 


21.      Subject  Hunting:     Reference    department. 

The  primary  duty  of  a  reference  library  assistant  is  to  aid  enquirers  in 
research.  It  may  be  that  much  other  work  is  given  him  to  do ;  never- 
theless, all  else  is  subordinate  to  the  immediate  interests  and  wants  of 
his  visitors  :  such  additional  clerical  or  other  work  as  may  be  delegated 
to  him  is  merely  spare-time  employment,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obstruct  the  discharge  of  this  chief  function. 
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It  is  an  onerous  duty,  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted  may 
make  or  mar  the  reputation  of  the  Ubrary.  The  reputation  of  such  an 
institution  is  equal  to  the  success  the  reference  assistant  attains 
in  eUciting  information  from  the  many  dumb  volumes  which  surround 
him. 

It  is  a  very  exacting  duty  ;  it  requires  much  persevering  patience,  a 
deal  of  tact,  and  not  a  little  erudition.  The  assistant  who  aspires  to 
unfailing  success  must  needs  know  the  "  scope "  of  practically  every 
volume  under  his  charge :  precise  notions  must  be  his  of  the  periods 
embraced  by  the  more  important  reprints  of  historical  documents 
which  his  library  may  contain,  such  as  the  "  Creevey  papers,"  "  Paston 
letters,"  "  Pepys'  diary,"  etc. ;  he  must  at  least  have  some  idea  of  the 
ki7td  of  matter  he  may  expect  to  unearth  in  the  works  of  the  great 
essayists;  he  must,  too,  have  clear  ideas  of  the  extent  and  the  delimi- 
tations of  all  the  "ologies"  and  "isms"  known  to  the  lexicographer; 
and  lastly,  but  not  one  whit  less  surely,  he  should  have  sound  grounding 
in  those  systems  of  natural  classification  wherein  scientists  delight  to 
ambush  their  public. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  with  such  a  catalogue  of  qualifications  to 
his  credit,  the  assistant  is  himself  expected  to  discharge  the  duties 
which  naturally  devolve  upon  the  library.  By  no  means,  for  I  conceive 
such  wisdom  to  be  elementary  essentials  of  confident  and  intelligent 
research,  and  the  acquirement  thereof  is  a  matter  of  small  labour. 

That  brilliant  figure  in  nineteenth  century  science,  Faraday,  was 
wont  to  carry  in  his  pocket  whithersoe'er  he  went  a  small  card  whereon 
he  might  transcribe  any  new  thought  that  might  happen  to  arise  in  his 
mind.  This  little  trick  can  be  usefully  appropriated  by  the  ambitious 
reference  assistant,  only  instead  of  noting  thoughts  note  words.  Any 
orthographic  stranger  that  is  met  with  (look  down  the  "contents"  of  a 
technical  treatise  and  many  will  be  stumbled  upon)  should  be  straight- 
way written  down  ;  do  not  try  to  bear  it  in  mind — for  memories  were 
deceivers  ever — but  take  to  systematic  entering.  When  this  is  done 
odd  moments  are  profitably  employed  in  ransacking  a  good  dic- 
tionary, and  do  not  leave  it  till  its  full  meaning  is  thoroughly  understood; 
scamping  a  dictionary  is  worse  than  useless,  tending  only  to  confuse  the 
mind  instead  of  enlightening  it. 

One  thing  more.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  biological  orders. 
Obtain  a  book,  if  possible,  wherein  they  are  displayed  after  the  manner 
of  a  pedigree,  and  follow  the  chart  attentively,  not  being  afraid  mean- 
while to  have  recourse  to  the  dictionary  :  shun  encyclopaedias  and 
text-books  unless  you  are  already  fairly  familiar  with  the  subject  or 
propose  making  yourself  so. 

Now  as  to  the  process  of  running  elusive  topics  to  earth.  With 
the  latter-day  multiplication  of  quick-reference  works,  encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries,  and  annuals  innumerable,  encompassing  almost  every 
conceivable  subject,  it  is  not  often  that  one  cannot  readily  satisfy  even 
the  most  curious  query.  My  own  efforts  this  last  v/eek  range  from  the 
wherefor  of  the  colour  of  the  sky  to  the  wages  of  miners  in  South 
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America— all  duly  fathomed.  However,  notwithstanding  the  imposing 
majesty  of  the  Britafinica's  mighty  index  (the  sidereal  heavens  alone 
rivalling  it  in  the  awe  it  inspires  within  me),  it  sometimes  does  happen 
that  all  and  sundry  of  these  very  useful  volumes  remain  absolutely 
mute  to  the  most  persistent  endeavour.  To  suggest  a  road  of  pursuit 
in  such  an  instance  I  must  assume  a  hypothetical  enquiry. 

We  will  suppose  someone  wishes  to  find  an  exposition  of  "  Men- 
delism."  In  vain  you  may  explore  every  dictionary  at  your  command 
for  a  trace  of  such  a  term,  unless  you  happen  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  the  requisite  part  of  the  Oxford  Dictiojiary.  In  such  a  pre- 
dicament it  is  best  to  ask  of  your  enquirer  to  what  branch  of  knowledge 
it  relates.  He  may  have  no  precise  idea,  but  sufficiently  close  for  you 
to  act  upon.  In  this  instance  you  will  probably  elicit  the  information 
that  the  subject  is  a  biological  one,  and  I  have  rarely  found  a  borrower 
so  utterly  ignorant  of  his  own  question  that  he  was  unable  to  denote 
the  broad  character  of  the  subject.  If  he  is  so  then  the  literature  he 
seeks  is  likely  to  be  to  him  as  unintelligible  as  Coptic. 

With  its  biological  kinship  indicated  it  is  best  to  find  out,  by  con- 
sulting the  card  catalogue  or  other  means  of  reference,  whether  in  the 
lending  department  there  is  a  sufficiently  up-to-date  work  on  the 
subject  to  be  of  service.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  will  be  so,  and 
an  intelligently  developed  lending  library  is  a  far  more  accessible 
supplement  to  a  reference-room  than  whole  buildings  filled  with  out- 
dated magazines.  There  being  two  popular  accounts  of  "  Mendelism  " 
in  publication  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  your  library  will  contain  one ; 
if  not,  the  next  plan  is  to  immediately  turn  up  the  back  periodicals 
covering  as  precisely  as  possible  the  particular  phase  of  learning  in 
point — -if  not  biology  then  "  pure  "  science,  and  so  on.  This  is  prefer- 
able to  consulting  a  general  index  to  periodical  literature,  or  even  one 
to  technical  literature,  and  for  pure  science  recourse  is  to  be  had  to 
the  half-yearly  volumes  of  Nature.  Being  superbly  indexed  it  will  not 
be  a  very  lengthy  task  to  discover  the  article  on  Mendelism,  which  is 
some  two  or  three  years  old.  Likewise  if  the  information  solicited  had 
been  ''  Tungsten  as  applied  to  incandescent  lamps,"  an  examination  of 
last  year's  volume  of  the  Electrical  Engineer  would  reveal  a  considerable 
discussion. 

Should  it  happen,  however,  that  the  matter  needed  were  not  a 
technical  one  by  any  means,  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  waste  of  time  to 
delve  promiscuously  into  any  magazine  that  may  occur  to  you,  and  any 
general  indices  that  may  be  available  will  be  found  extremely  useful. 
When  such  an  article  as  is  desired  here  is  eventually  exhumed  it  is  an 
excellent  notion,  as  recommended  by  J.  C.  Dana,  to  make  a  note  of  its 
whereabouts  on  a  card  to  be  filed  for  future  reference ;  for  if  a  subject 
has  once  been  requested  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  again  be  a  motive 
for  enquiry. 

Now  will  be  seen  an  extra  value  that  is  gained  by  straightway 
jotting  down  words  that  are  new.  Had  "  Mendelism  "  been  come 
upon  whilst  casually  perusing  a  daily  paper  and,  being  fresh,  duly  noted 
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on  the  card,  futile  scouring  of  dictionaries  would  betray  the  fact  of  its 
recent  innovation.  With  this  so  forcibly  known  a  later  chance  en- 
counter with  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Mendel  will  not  be 
missed  of  making  one's  self  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  precise 
scientific  relationship  and  significance. 

A  source  of  some  trouble  to  the  reference-room  assistant  is  the 
debating  or  mutual  improvement  society  "  light."  He  gives  expression 
in  somewhat  nebulous  terms  to  an  even  vaguer  topic,  which  might  set 
one's  brain  racking  till  midnight  without  its  being  in  the  slightest 
measure  illuminated.  When  a  volume  of  ^^sop's  Fables  fails  to  com- 
pletely serve  the  enquirer's  purpose  someone  of  the  essayists  may  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  be  safely  resorted  to.  Of  course,  if  the 
subject  is  a  well-defined  one,  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  obvious 
channels  of  information  :  where  these  are  not  so  apparent  the  biblio- 
graphies in  Holyoake's  Handbook  for  Debating  Societies  adequately 
supply  the  deficiency.  Since  most  of  these  societies  may  be  relied 
upon  to  espouse  very  similar  causes  it  is  useful  to  procure  a  specimen 
or  two  of  their  sessional  program,  and  mark  against  the  more  misty 
topics — such  as  "Is  happiness  attainable  ?  " — likely  sources  of  enlighten- 
ment, retaining  it,  along  with  the  card  previously  mentioned,  for 
future  use. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  may  appear  to  some  to  savour  of  the 
"  high  fantastical,"  but  I  think  in  practice  they  will  be  found  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  sensible  than  appears  on  paper.  Indeed,  their  value 
has  been  attested  in  many  ways  by  the  writer,  and  a  little  personal 
experience  is  worth  much  self-conscious  musing.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion of  writing  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Advice  to  Young  Men,  but  a 
genuine  attempt  to  put  on  record  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  others. 

Articles  relating  to  subject-hunting : 

Dana.     Library  Primer.     1899.     Ch.  xiii.,  Reference  Worli. 

Foster.     Assi&tance  to  Readers.     United  States  Education  Report.     1892-3. 

Vol.  I.   P.  982. 
Lewin.     Records  and  Research  Work.     Library  Assistant.     1904.     Pp.  95 

and  114. 
Reference  Work  in  Libraries.    Symposium.    Library  Journal.    1891.   P.  297. 
Woodruff.     Reference  Work.    Library  Journal.    1897.    Conf.  No.    P.  65. 
Brett.     Use  of  Periodicals.     Library  Journal.     1895.     Conf.  No.     P.  12. 
Faxon.     On  the  use  of  Periodicals  in  Reference  Work.     Public  Libraries. 

June,  1898. 

All  indexed  systems  of  exact  classification. 

Indices  to  periodical  literature  : 
Poole  index  (3rd  ed.,  1881).     Poole  supplements  (quinquennially).      Annual 
literary  index.    Review  of  Reviews  index  to  periodicals  (annually).    Cumulative 
index  (bi-monthly).     Archibald  Constable's  Index  to  technical  periodicals   (bi- 
monthly).    Review  of  Reviews  (monthly).    Times  index  (monthly). 

Arthur  J.  Hawkes,  Bournemouth. 
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22.    How  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book.    "  How  to  cut 

the  leaves  of  a  book  ?  " — "  Why  anybody  can  do  that." 

One  often  hears  these  remarks,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  books  and  periodicals  of  almost  any  library  in  order  to  prove  that 
just  anybody  cannot  cut  a  book  properly. 

The  object  in  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  book  is  to  open  them  for  the 
purpose  of  reading,  and  the  edges  should  be  cut  as  evenly  as  possible. 
But  this  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  it  appears  to  be. 

Before  beginning  to  cut  a  book  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
quality  and  texture  of  the  paper,  and  the  way  in  which  the  sections  are 
folded.  A  skilled  person  will  handle  the  knife  according  to  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  the  paper  which  has  to  be  dealt  with.  An  inexperi- 
enced or  careless  person  will  not  consider  these  points,  and  will 
probably  make  a  bad  job  and  spoil  the  book. 

To  cut  a  book  properly  the  proper  instrument  must  be  used,  and 
on  no  account  should  an  ordinary  pocket  knife  be  made  to  do  duty  for  a 
paper  knife.  It  is  too  short  to  allow  of  its  being  properly  handled,  and 
there  is  also  danger  of  its  leaving  the  fold  of  the  paper.  Paper  knives 
are  usually  made  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  should  be  fairly  long  and  have 
an  even  edge,  and  not  too  sharp  nor  too  thick. 

Assistants  should  not  "  saw  "  the  paper  as  this  gives  the  edges  an 
untidy  and  ragged  appearance.  The  leaves  should  generally  speaking 
be  cut  by  a  drawing  movement  and  not  by  a  pushing  one. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  injury  to  books  is  in  the  failure 
to  get  the  knife  right  up  into  the  back  stitching  of  the  book  when  cutting 
the  top  edges.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  will  show  itself  in  slits  and 
tears  at  the  point  where  the  paper  knife  leaves  the  fold.  After  the  book 
has  been  in  circulation  a  short  time  these  uncut  portions  will  show  up. 

It  should  be  noted  that  books  with  gilt  or  coloured  tops  frequently 
require  to  have  their  fore  edges  cut.  Books  in  paper  wrappers  are 
usually  bound  up  before  being  put  on  the  shelves.  The  process  of 
sewing  is  much  facilitated  if  these  books  are  sent  to  the  binders  with 
the  edges  unopened. 

Lilian  Fairweather,  Islington. 
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23.    Card  Charging  and  Appliances  (II.).    To  meet  the 

requirements  of  a  closed  or  indicator  library,  a  card  charging  system 
was  devised,  about  1873,  by  Mr.  Virgo,  late  librarian  of  the  Bradford 
Public  Libraries.  This  system,  with  some  modifications  and  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  the  cards  used,  is  still  in  operation  at  Bradford 
and  is  substantially  as  follows  : — 

Each  borrower  is  represented  by  two  cards ;  one  being  of  the 
ordinary  cloth-covered  variety,  the  other  taking  the  form  of  a  linen 
pocket,  as  shown  below  (Figs.  1-2)  : — 


Borrower's  Card  No.  i. 


BRADFORD 

public  JFrcE  ^tnbiriQ  ^Cibraries. 


O) 


Name. 


is  entitled  to  borrow  books  to 
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This  Ticket  is  not  Transferable,  and  must  be  produced 
upon  each  application  for  a  book. 

Borrowers  are  cautioned  against  losing  their  Tickets, 
as  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  Books  which  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  Libraries  by  the  use  of  the  same. 

Borrowers  changing  their  residence  will  forfeit  their 
privilege  of  Borrowing  Books  unless  notice  be  given  to 
the  Librarian  within  fourteen  days  of  such  change. 

Books  will  be  refused  to  any  applicant  not  of  suitable 
age,  or  otherwise  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  same  ;  or 
who  has  not  conformed  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 


Chief  Librarian. 


— 3i"- 

Fig.  I. 
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Borrower's  Card  No.  2. 

A 

f 

No. 19 

BORROWER 

i  GE OCCUPATION 

ADDRESS _.... 

\ 

^ 

GUARANTOR 

OCCUPATION _ 

A  D  D  R  ESS - -- 

V 

-4i"- 
Fig.  2. 


On  the  back  of  the  borrower's  pocket  card  is  printed  a  complete 
year's  calendar,  in  a  form  applicable  to  any  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ist 
date  of  each  month  occupies  the  first  space  under  each  month's  heading. 


Book  No. 

ss;(i 

Class 

E 

TITLE. 

iSdi^u, 

^3  0-o-e_. 

A 

lithors 

Name 

l^C»-^^<l.H^Cl-. 

Fig.  3. 
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The  first,  or  borrower's  card  proper  (i)  is  retained  by  the  borrower 
at  all  times,   whether  he  has  a  book  out  or  not ;  the  second  (pocket) 

-^  >  < li"-- >■ 


BRADFOBD 

public  jfrcc  l^ibraries. 

o 

^      ceTntral 

o 

LENDING    DEPARTMENT. 

.£ 

(Open  10.0  a.m.  to  8.0  p.m.) 

"o 

The  borrower  will  be  charged  for  any 

u 

damage  done  to  this  book ;  and  if  lost,  it 

.Q 

must  be   replaced  or  paid  for  ;  in  default 

C 

o 

thereof,  application  will   be  made  to  the 

4) 

guarantor. 

^ 

Books   borrowed  to  be  read  at  home 

O 

will  not  be  changed  twice  on  the  same  day, 

9 

and  when  returned  they  must  be  delivered 
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into  the  hands   of   the   librarian,  or    his 

t3 

assistants,  borrowers  being  held  responsible 

c3 
1-1 

for  books  not  so  delivered. 

5 

The  same  borrower  is  not  eligible  to 

o 

borrow  books  from  more  than  one  Lending 

u 

o 

Department  at  the  same  time. 

0) 

All  books,  for  whatever   period  lent, 

a, 

must  be   returned   from   time   to  time,  in 

o 

accordance   with    notices    posted   in    the 

en 

Libraries,  calling  in  the  books. 

5 

Borrowers  changing   their  residence 

B 

will  forfeit  their   tickets  unless  notice  be 

.o 

given   to    the    librarian   within   fourteen 

t  tjO 

'T3 

r* 

days  of  such  change. 

0 
0 

This  book  must  be  returned 

within     1 

days  from  the  time  of  issue.     If                | 

?^ 

C 

kept  beyond  without  being  re- 

z 

03 
u 

newed,  the  borrower  will  be  fined 

h   M 

p 

> 

one  penny  for  the  first  week  or 

i  /L 

o 

part  of  week,  and  twopence  for 

k  J: 

•   each  succeeding  week  or  part  of 

s 

1   week.    It  will  not  be  renewed  if 

Q 

^   other  borrowers  are  requiring  it. 

u 
O 

CL. 

1            No  borrower  shall  be  allowe 

d  to  have 

more  than  one  book  (or  set  of  books  not 

to 

exceeding  three)  at  the  same  time,  except 

H 

with  the  special  sanction  of  the  librarian. 

Fig.  4. 
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card;  (2)  always  being  kept  at  the  library,  all  such  cards  when  not 
in  use,  being  arranged  in  one  numerical  sequence  of  borrowers' 
numbers  in  a  drawer  or  other  receptacle  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Each  book  is  represented  by  a  card,  as  shown  on  previous  page 
(Fig.  3):—  .,.      ,. 

When  the  books  are  "in"  these  cards  are  kept  withm  hnen 
pockets  fastened  inside  the  front  boards  of  the  books,  such  pockets 
being  shaped  as  shown  on  previous  page  (Fig.  4)  : — 

The  back  of  the  pocket  is  ruled  in  twelve  columns,  one  for  each 
month ;  each  column  having  printed  at  the  head  the  name  of  the 
month.  Under  each  heading  fifteen  blank  spaces  are  ruled,  in  which 
are  entered  the  dates  of  issue,  the  day's  number  only  being  written  or 
stamped  in  as  shown  (Fig.  5)  : — 


c 

•— > 

4 
fa 

'u 
< 

^ 
S 

c 

1 — I 

be 

3 
< 

0 

0 

> 

0 

6 

Q 

Fig-  5- 


The  method  of  working  the  system  is  as  follows  : — 
When  a  borrower  applies  for  a  book,  he  asks  for  it  by  its  number, 
at  the  same  time  handing  his  personal  card  to  the  assistant.  The  book 
is  obtained  from  the  shelf,  the  book  card  withdrawn  from  its  pocket  and 
placed  within  the  borrower's  pocket  card  (which  has  been  previously 
withdrawn  from  its  place  in  the  sequence),  the  day  of  issue  entered  on 
the  back  of  the  book  pocket  in  its  proper  column,  the  ordinary  or 
personal  borrower's  card  (which  he  has  to  produce  both  when  borrowing 
or  returning  a  book)  placed  inside  the  book  pocket,  and  the  volume 
handed  to  him.  This  work,  though  it  may  appear  from  a  mere  descrip- 
tion to  be  rather  complicated,  is  in  reality  quickly  performed. 
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The  conjoined  book  card  and  borrower's  pocket  cards  appear  as 
below  (Fig.  6) : — 


Fig.  6. 


No  further  entry  is  made,  the  conjoined  cards  being  simply  arranged 
in  numerical  order  of  book  numbers  in  trays  provided  for  the  purpose, 
the  cards  for  each  day's  issue  being  kept,  up  to  the  time  they  fall  over- 
due, behind  guides  showing  the  dates  of  issue. 

Statistics  are  made  up  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  cards  for  each 
day's  issue.  On  the  return  of  a  book,  the  borrower  hands  it,  together 
with  his  personal  card,  to  an  assistant  who,  by  means  of  the  book 
number  and  the  last  date  entered  on  the  back  of  the  book  pocket  is 
guided  to  the  position  of  the  cards  in  the  issue  sequence.  These  cards 
are  withdrawn  and  the  book  card  replaced  in  its  pocket,  the  book  being 
immediately  available  for  re-issue,  provided  it  is  in  good  condition. 
Both  borrower's  cards  are  retained  at  the  counter  until  another  book  is 
selected,  when  the  procedure  above  described  is  carried  out.  Should, 
however,  the  borrower  not  require  another  book,  his  personal  card  is 
given  to  him,  and  his  pocket  card  inserted  in  its  place  among  the  others 
not  in  use. 

In  the  case  of  a  borrower  taking  out  his  card  at,  say,  the  Central 
Library,  and  when  he  requires  another  book,  applying  for  it  at  one  of 
the  branches,  it  is  issued  to  him.  Messengers  are  sent  out  from  the 
Central  Library  to  the  branches  at  intervals  carrying  newspapers  and 
other  items  required,  and  on  the  visit  of  one  of  these,  a  notification  is 
sent  in  of  what  borrowers'  pocket  cards  are  wanted.     These  are  taken 


by  him  in  a  sealed  envelope  on  his  next  visit  to  the  branch,  and  the 
record  of  the  issue  is  then  completed. 

All  books  should  be  returned  to  the  library  from  which  they  are 
borrowed. 

Overdues  automatically  declare  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  system  first  described,  but  at  Bradford  a  different  method  of 
dealing  with  them  is  in  vogue. 

The  usual  plan,  followed  in  the  first  described  system,  is  to  keep 
the  cards  for  every  day's  issue,  overdue  or  not,  behind  the  date  guides 
showing  the  separate  dates  of  issue,  moveable  fines  guides  being 
inserted  to  show  from  day  to  day  the  amounts  of  the  fines  due. 

The  method  at  Bradford  is  to  have  the  cards  for  overdue  books 
aritanged  in  one  numerical  sequence  behind  one  fines  guide.  As  the 
cards  for  books  issued  on  a  certain  day  run  out  of  date  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  tray  and  marked  as  overdue.  That  is  to  say,  all  books 
issued  on  the  3rd  of  any  month  are  due  in  on  the  17th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  i8th  such  cards  as  remain  of  the  issues  for  the  3rd 
are  gone  through,  and  the  17th  day  (of  whatever  month  it  may  be)  on 
the  back  of  the  borrower's  pocket  cards  crossed  through,  thus  showing 
at  what  date  the  book  was  due  in.  The  cards  for  such  day's  issue  are 
then  distributed  over  the  sequence  showing  overdues. 

When  an  overdue  book  is  returned  such  crossed-out  date  acts  as 
a  check  on  the  entry  of  the  date  of  issue  upon  the  back  of  the  book 
pocket,  and  the  amount  of  the  fine  due  is  obtained  by  reckoning  up 
from  such  marked  date. 

This  method  of  distributing  the  cards  for  overdue  books  neces- 
sitates the  periodical  checking  through  of  all  such  cards  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  books  are  so  far  overdue  as  to  require  fines  post 
cards  requesting  the  return  of  such  books  being  sent  out. 

With  the  first  described  system  such  information  is  obtained 
without  any  check  whatever,  the  moveable  fine's  guides  showing  at  a 
glance  what  books  are  overdue,  how  far  overdue,  and  also  the  amounts 
of  the  fines  chargeable. 

Though  it  may  be  advanced  that  with  the  Bradford  method  the 
cards  for  an  overdue  book  may  be  more  quickly  found  than  is  the  case 
with  the  other  method,  on  the  ground  that  the  cards  are  more  easily 
obtained  from  a  single  sequence  of  book  numbers  than  from  a  sequence 
of  dates,  particularly  if  a  large  number  of  books  are  overdue,  it  is 
questionable  if  such  is  the  case. 

It  would  rather  appear  that  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  the  periodical  checking  necessitated  by  this  method  is  much 
greater  than  that  expended  in  the  finding  of  the  cards  in  a  date  sequence. 

The  provision  of  the  second  borrower's  card  seems  to  be  rather 
an  unnecessary  refinement.  The  plan  adopted  with  the  first  system, 
that  of  keeping  the  borrower's  card  at  the  library  when  he  has  a  book 
out,  the  borrower  retaining  it  when  he  has  not  a  book  on  loan,  ensures 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  and  has  also  the  merit  of  greater  simplicity 
to  recommend  it,  the  necessity  of  looking  up  the  borrower's  second  card 
being  abolished,  saving  the  amount  of  time  expended  on  such  search. 
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When  the  borrower  has  his  card  in  his  possession  it  will  be 
obvious  that  he  has  no  book  out,  and  when  he  has  not  got  it  the 
opposite  will  obtain. 

Though  this  second  system  is  described  as  in  operation  at  a  closed 
library  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  an  open 
access  library,  though  for  the  latter  it  would  be  best  to  have  but  one 
borrower's  card  in  use.  Fred.  C.  Cole,  Huddersfield. 

24.  One  Hundred  Book  Collectors,  arranged  in 
the  Chronological  Order  of  their  Decease  :— 

Pamphilus,  St.  (c.  245-309),  founded  a  large  library  at  Csesarea 
which  became  celebrated  throughout  the  Christian  world.  It  consisted 
of  about  30,000  vols.,  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  works.  He  left  the 
library  to  the  Church  at  C^esarea  and  it  was  destroyed  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century. 

Benedict,  surnamed  BiscoP  (c.  628-690),  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk, 
was  the  first  English  book  collector.  He  is  said  to  have  made  several 
journeys  to  Rome  in  search  of  books.  With  one  portion  of  his  books 
he  established  a  library  in  his  new  monastery  at  Wearmouth,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  867.  The  other  portion  of  his  books 
he  gave  to  the  sister  monastery  at  Jarrow. 

Charlemagne  (742-814),  who  secured  the  services  of  Alcuin,  suc- 
ceeded with  his  assistance  in  bringing  together  a  fine  collection  of 
manuscripts  adorned  in  the  Anglo- Frankish  style.  At  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours  he  founded  his  "  museum,"  which  was  really  a  large 
establishment  for  the  editing  and  transcription  of  books. 

Warwick,  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  (d.  1315),  had  a  very  fine 
and  curious  collection,  chiefly  comprising  French  romances,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Bordesley  Abbey  in  Worcestershire.  A  list  of  the  books 
will  be  found  in  Todd's  Illustrations  of  Gower  and  Chaiicer. 

Richard  de  Bury  (1281-1345),  Bishop  of  Durham  and  author 
of  Philobiblon,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Aungerville.  He  collected 
a  great  number  of  books,  many  of  which  he  purchased  on  his  embassies 
to  France  and  Flanders.  He  possessed  the  largest  and  best  library  in 
England,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  it  was 
housed  in  Durham  College.  During  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the 
library  founded  by  him  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 

Petrarch,  Francesco  (1304- 1374),  a  great  lyric  poet,  travelled 
repeatedly  in  France,  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
searched  diligently  for  manuscripts  to  enrich  his  valuable  collection. 
In  1337  he  returned  to  Avignon  and  housed  his  books  in  his  home  at 
Vaucluse.  He  formed  another  library  at  Parma  which  he  called  his 
"second  Parnassus."  Petrarch  made  some  valuable  bibliographical 
discoveries :  he  found  two  new  orations  and  a  collection  of  letters  of 
Cicero,  a  then  unknown  Institution  of  Quintilian,  and  other  important 
manuscripts.  He  gave  his  library  to  Venice,  but  only  a  few  works 
now  survive  in  St.  Mark's  Library. 
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Charles  V.,  King  of  France  (1337-1380),  known  as  Charles  le 
Sage,  inherited  from  his  father  a  small  library  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Royal  Library,  now  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  This  collection 
he  increased  to  about  900  vols,  and  kept  it  in  his  castle  at  the  Louvre. 
His  books  included  works  of  devotion,  natural  science,  astrology, 
medicine,  law  and  romances,  many  of  which  were  finely  illuminated  and 
handsomely  bound  and  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels. 

NiccoLi,  Niccolo  (1364-1423),  has  been  described  as  the  "Floren- 
tine Socrates"  and  the  great  Maecenas  of  his  time.  He  brought 
together  the  best  collection  of  manuscripts  that  had  been  seen  in  Italy 
for  many  generations.  After  his  death  Cosmo  de'  Medici  obtained  the 
management  of  his  library,  which  is  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library, 
Florence. 

Gloucester,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  (1391-1447),  collected  books 
from  his  youth  and  gave  the  first  books  for  a  library  at  Oxford.  His 
library  of  manuscripts  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  and  Arabian  works  on  science,  but  it  also  comprised  a  few 
classics.  His  collection  was  dispersed  by  the  mob  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL 

Nicholas  v..  Pope  (1398-1455),  gathered  a  fine  library  by  des- 
patching agents  East  and  West  to  copy  or  to  acquire  by  purchase 
important  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  He  bequeathed  his  splendid 
collection  to  the  Vatican,  and  may  be  considered  the  true  founder  of 
this  library.  In  1527  a  large  portion  of  his  library  was  destroyed,  but 
the  remnant  still  survives. 

PoGGio  Bracciolini  (1380-1459),  was  a  distinguished  Italian 
scholar  and  skilled  in  copying  manuscripts.  He  searched  the  European 
monasteries  for  manuscripts,  discovering  seven  orations  of  Cicero, 
twelve  plays  of  Plautus,  and  many  other  classical  works.  Part  of  his 
manuscript  correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  Riccardi  Library, 
Florence. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de'  (1389-1464),  the  brother  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  secured  for  the  Medicean  collection  of  manuscripts  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Byzantine  art  and  obtained  the  management  of 
Niccolo  Niccoli's  library.  This  collection  is  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library,  Florence. 

Philiipe  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1396-1467),  was  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  manuscripts  in  his  time.  He 
employed  a  large  staff  of  scribes  and  he  purchased  large  numbers  of 
manuscripts  from  the  Lombard  booksellers  in  Paris.  He  had  a  library 
at  Dijon,  another  at  Paris,  and  smaller  collections  elsewhere.  His 
entire  collection  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  three 
thousand  volumes.  Many  of  the  books  were  bound  in  silk  and  satin 
and  bejewelled. 

Bessarion,  Johannes,  Cardinal  (1395-1472),  possessed  a  library  of 
fine  manuscripts  (including  about  600  Greek  manuscripts)  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  30,000  Roman  crowns.  His  library  now  forms  part  of  St. 
Mark's  Library,  Venice. 
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Urbino,  Federigo  d',  Duke  (d.  1482)  amassed  at  his  palace  at  Urbino 
such  a  collection  of  books  "  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a  thousand  years." 
The  Duke  employed  thirty-four  scribes  to  increase  his  library,  which 
was  distinguished  by  its  completeness.  He  was  very  catholic  in  his 
taste,  his  library  including  all  the  classics,  numerous  works  on  art  and  a 
great  number  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  works,  besides  works  of  the  more 
modern  writers.  The  greater  part  of  his  collection  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library. 

CoRviNUS,  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary  (1443-1490),  had  at  Buda 
the  largest  library  in  Europe,  which  it  is  said  contained  about  50,000 
vols.  He  employed  a  literary  staff  at  Buda  and  a  few  scribes  at 
Florence  to  copy  manuscripts  and  so  formed  his  magnificent  library. 
During  the  Turkish  wars  the  Turks  stole  the  jewels  from  the  bindings 
and  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  books.  Some  of  the  surviving 
manuscripts  are  in  the  Vatican  Library,  others  are  at  Ferrara  and 
Florence,  and  a  few  are  scattered  in  various  cities  of  Germany  and 
France. 

La  Gruthuyse,  Louis  de  (d.  1492),  formed  a  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts  which  was  described  as  "the  bibliographical  marvel  of 
the  age."  The  manuscripts  are  noted  for  their  choice  vellum,  their 
beautiful  calligraphy,  and  their  fine  illustrations.  They  were  acquired 
by  purchase  for  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de'  (1448-1492),  called  "the  Magnificent," 
commissioned  John  Lascaris  to  collect  manuscripts  from  the  monasteries 
of  Greece.  The  manuscripts  thus  acquired  and  the  ancestral  collec- 
tion formed  by  Cosmo  and  Pietro,  he  gave  to  form  the  Laurentian 
Library,  Florence. 

Fisher,  John  (1459-1535),  Bishop,  according  to  Fuller  "had  ye 
notablest  library  of  books  in  all  England."  After  his  attainder  his  books 
were  confiscated  by  Thomas  Cromwell  and  dispersed  among  his 
retainers. 

Francis  L,  King  of  France  (1515-1547),  fostered  learning  and  art 
and  was  a  great  collector  of  books  and  an  admirer  of  Grolier's  bindings. 
Many  of  his  books  were  bound  in  the  style  adopted  by  GroUer,  with 
slight  modifications. 

Maioli,  Tomasso  (i 500-1 549),  a  famous  Italian  book  collector 
who  owned  a  large  library  and  indulged  in  sumptuous  bindings,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  flowing  scroll-work  and  foliage,  inscribed  with  the 
motto:  "Tho.  Maioli  et  Amicorum,"  which  motto  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Grolier. 

Henry  IL,  King  of  France  (1519-1559),  was  an  ardent  book 
collector  and  with  Diane  de  Poitiers  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  splendid 
collection  of  books  in  the  castle  of  Anet.  His  books  were  very 
sumptuously  bound. 

Grolier,  Jean  (1479- 1565),  described  as  "the  prince  of  book 
collectors,"  was  a  disciple  and  contemporary  of  Maioli  and  a  represent- 
ative collector  of  the  French  school.     He  acquired  choice  copies  of  the 
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classical  and  Italian  authors,  including  a  complete  collection  of  books 
from  the  press  of  the  Venetian  printer,  Aldus.  His  library  numbered 
some  8,000  vols,  which  were  magnificently  bound  in  several  different 
designs,  with  the  inscription  "  lo.  Grolierii  et  Amicorum."  His  designs 
consisted  of  bold  gold  lines  arranged  geometrically,  crossing  one 
another  and  intermingled  with  small  leaves  or  sprays.  This  fine  library 
was  dispersed  in  1676,  when  it  was  sold. 

Diane  ue  Poitiers  (1499-1566),  mistress  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
with  whom  she  brought  together  a  splendid  collection  of  books  in  the 
castle  of  Ant't.  The  books  in  the  library  were  of  a  varied  nature  and 
were  notable  for  their  sumptuous  bindings.  The  library  was  sold 
in  1723. 

Parker,  Matthew  (1504- 15 75),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
the  owner  of  a  fine  and  valuable  library,  chiefly  consisting  of  rare  and 
choice  manuscripts,  which  he  obtained  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  religious  houses.  The  greater  part  of  his  library  was 
divided  between  the  Cambridge  University  Library  and  the  Library  of 
Corpus  Christi— which  contains  the  major  portion — but  he  also  gave 
books  to  the  Colleges  of  Caius  and  Trinity  Hall. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  (1519-1589),  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  and  consort  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  was  an  enthusiastic  book 
collector  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  bindings  of  her  books. 
Her  library,  consisting  of  nearly  5,000  vols.,  included  part  of  the  col- 
lections of  Cardinal  Ridolfi  and  Marshal  Strozzi.  It  was  particularly 
rich  in  Greek  manuscripts,  of  which  there  were  about  800,  and  the 
earlier  poetry  of  France,  and  it  also  comprised  a  number  of  treatises 
on  judicial  and  empirical  astrology.  The  greater  part  of  the  library  is 
now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

Henry  IH.,  King  of  France  (1551-1589),  was  a  royal  collector 
during  the  period  when  emblems  were  extensively  used  on  bindings, 
and  they  were  greatly  misused  by  him.  He  had  many  of  his  books 
bound  in  black  morocco,  bearing  representations  of  skulls,  cross-bones, 
tears  and  other  melancholy  emblems. 

BuRGHLEY,  William  Cecil,  Lord  (1520-1598),  according  to  Strype 
formed  a  very  choice  library  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  A 
large  portion  of  his  printed  books  were  sold  by  auction  in  1687.  He, 
however,  left  a  prodigious  collection  of  State  papers,  letters  etc., 
which  are  now  preserved  at  Hatfield  House,  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Record  Office. 

Orsini,  Fulvio  (1529-1600),  who  is  said  to  have  begun  life  as  a 
beggar,  afterwards  became  librarian  to  Cardinal  Farnese.  He  was  well 
versed  in  classical  literature,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  collected  a 
valuable  and  extensive  library  of  manuscripts,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Vatican  Library. 

PiNELLi,  Gian  Vincenzio  (15381601),  owned  a  library  at  Padua 
which  formed  a  "  perpetual  academy  "  for  all  the  scholars  of  his  day. 
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Like  Petrarch,  he  was  intended  by  his  father  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  his  distaste  for  this  calling  may  account  for  the  absence  of 
works  of  jurisprudence  from  his  library.  After  his  death  a  large 
portion  of  his  manuscripts,  including  about  300  vols,  of  political  com- 
mentaries dealing  with  the  affairs  of  all  the  Italian  States,  was  seized  by 
the  Venetian  Government,  and  placed  in  St.  Mark's  Library.  Another 
portion  of  the  library  was  brought  to  Naples  by  the  collector's  heirs  and 
afterwards  sold  to  Cardinal  Borromeo  for  3,000  crowns,  who  used  it  as 
the  nucleus  for  the  Ambrosian  Library  which  he  was  then  forming.  A 
third  portion  of  the  library,  augmented  by  his  descendants,  was  even- 
tually brought  to  London  and  sold  by  auction  in  1789-90.  It  was  rich 
in  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  Italian  literature  generally. 

LuMLEY,  John,  Lord  (c.  15  34- 1609),  was  the  possessor  of  a  valuable 
library  due  largely  to  the  ancestral  collection  which  he  had  inherited. 
Edwards  states  that  his  library  "was  probably  more  valuable  than  any 
other  collection  then  existing  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton."  During  his  lifetime  he  made  donations  to  the 
University  Library  of  Cambridge  and  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
remainder  was  purchased  after  his  death  by  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
upon  whose  decease  in  161 2  the  books  went  to  augment  the  royal 
library.     A  portion  of  the  books  was  dispersed. 

BoDLEV,  Sir  Thomas  (1545-1613),  famous  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which,  among  the  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  British  Museum.  Sir 
Thomas  in  1598  began  to  refound  the  University  Library,  which  had 
been  originally  established  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In 
16 10  he  induced  the  Stationers'  Company  to  present  to  this  library  a 
copy  of  every  book  printed  by  its  members  and  in  the  following  year 
he  endowed  the  library.  Sir  Thomas  secured  the  services  of  John  Bill, 
the  bookseller,  who  collected  for  him  at  Frankfort  and  Lyons  and  other 
places  on  the  Continent. 

Marguerite  de  Valois  (i  553-161 5),  was  a  collector  of  exquisite 
books  and  has  been  called  the  Queen  of  the  "  femmes  bibliophiles." 
Many  of  her  books  were  bound  by  Clovis  Eve,  who  used  a  design  of 
daisies  and  other  flowers,  gracefully  entwined. 

Thou,  Jacques  Auguste  de  (1553- 161 7)  possessed  a  magnificent 
library,  consisting  of  some  8,000  printed  books  and  1,000  manuscripts, 
principally  relating  to  historical  subjects.  The  books  were  sumptuously 
bound,  mostly  in  red  morocco,  in  a  variety  of  styles  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  The  library  remained  intact  until  1789, 
when  it  was  sold. 

Canevari,  Demetrio  (1559-1625),  an  Italian  physician  who 
possessed  a  library  of  beautifully  bound  books.  The  bindings  have  a 
central  oval  stamp  or  medallion  of  Apollo  driving  his  chariot  over  the 
sea  towards  Pergasus,  who  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock.  Around  the 
stamp  is  his  motto.  His  library  was  preserved  in  the  town  library  of 
Geneva  until  1823,  when  it  was  disoersed. 
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BoRROMEO,  Federigo  (1564-1631),  Archbishop  of  Milan,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  He  acquired  many  of 
Pinelli's  books  to  form  the  nucleus  of  this  library  and  he  had  agents  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  who 
obtained  valuable  manuscripts  for  him.  including  many  choice  Oriental 
ones. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce  (1571-1631),  styled  by  Sir  Symonds 
D'Ewes  "  England's  prime  antiquary,"  collected  a  library  of  958 
vols,  of  records  and  documents,  which  was  especially  rich  in  State 
papers.  During  his  lifetime  his  library  was  confiscated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  was  eventually  restored  to  his  son.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton. 
The  library  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  who,  in  1700, 
bestowed  it  on  the  nation.  In  1731  a  fire  broke  out  at  Ashburnham 
House,  where  the  books  were  housed  ;  over  one  hundred  manuscripts 
were  burnt  or  entirely  spoiled,  and  an  equal  number  were  badly  damaged. 
The  remainder  were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum  in  1753  and 
now  form  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  national  library. 

Peiresc,  Nicolas  Fabri  de  (i 580-1 637),  a  patron  of  letters,  is 
stated  to  have  purchased  more  printed  books  than  any  other  man  of 
his  time,  although  the  collection  he  left  was  not  a  very  large  one. 
Apparently  he  presented  or  lent  to  his  friends  many  of  his  purchases. 
He  had  scribes  at  work  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  the  Escorial,  he 
established  an  agency  for  Eastern  books  at  Smyrna,  and  he  had  agents 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  His  books  were  usually  bound  in  red 
morocco,  with  his  cipher  or  initials  in  gold.  The  larger  portion  of  his 
books  was  purchased  for  the  College  de  Navarre.  The  remainder  of 
his  books  has  been  scattered  somewhat  widely. 

Laud,  William  (1573-1645),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  formed  a 
valuable  library  chiefly  notable  for  its  collection  of  nearly  1,300  manu- 
scripts, particularly  Oriental  and  Biblical,  which  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  He  also  possessed  a  number  of  State  papers  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  and  the  Record  Office. 

Naude,  Gabriel  (1600-1653),  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  by  profes- 
sion, but  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  collection  of  books.  For  some 
time  he  collected  books  for  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  later  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  worked  strenuously  to  create 
the  Biblioth^que  Mazarine.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  to  obtain  books.  See  also  Mazarin,  Cardinal 
([602-1661). 

Selden,  John  (i  584-1 654),  formed  a  splendid  library,  rich  in 
classics  and  science,  theology  and  history,  law  and  Hebrew  literature, 
and  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  books  relating  to  law  were  given  to  the 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  those  on  medicine  were  bequeathed  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  collection  passed 
into  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Usher  or  Ussher,  James  (1581-1656),  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  "  the  great  luminary  of  the  Irish  Church," 
was  sent   to  England  in   1602  by  the  officers  of  the  English  army  in 
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Ireland  to  buy  books  to  found  a  library  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
commemoration  of  their  success  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale.  He  also 
formed  for  himself  a  library  which  included  a  number  of  rare 
Oriental  manuscripts,  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  a  Syrian 
Pentateuch.  After  his  death  his  private  library,  comprising  about 
6,400  printed  books  and  693  manuscripts,  was  purchased  by  the  State 
and  placed  in  Trinity  College.  A  few  of  Usher's  manuscripts  are  in 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

Mazarin,  Jules  (1602-1661),  Cardinal  and  sometime  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  whose  name  lives  in  the  rare  "  Mazarin  Bible," 
formed  a  library,  numbering  in  1647  some  45,000  vols,  which 
Naud6  proclaimed  the  "eighth  wonder  of  the  world."  This  library 
was  confiscated  by  the  Parlement  in  165 1  and  put  up  for  sale.  Naude 
secured  the  books  on  medicine  by  expending  all  the  money  he 
possessed.  On  Mazarin's  return  to  power  he  began  to  collect  again 
and  purchased  Naude's  private  collection  of  8,000  vols.  The  second 
library  he  brought  together  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  Biblio- 
theque  Mazarine. 

DiGBY,  Sir  Kenelm  (1603-1665),  while  in  Paris  formed  a  fine  col- 
lection of  books,  and  he  had  many  of  the  volumes  handsomely  bound 
there  by  Le  Gascon  and  other  eminent  French  binders.  He  gave  one 
of  his  collections  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  he  also  presented  a  number  of  volumes  to  the  Library  of 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  On  his  death,  the  library  in  Paris 
was  confiscated  by  the  French  Government,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 

Thomason,  George  (d.  1666),  formed  between  the  years  1640-61, 
under  exceedingly  difficult  circumstances,  an  invaluable  collection  of 
Civil  War  tracts,  many  of  which  were  printed  surreptitiously.  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan  has  calculated  that  there  are  22,761  separate  pieces  in 
print  and  73  in  manuscript,  in  about  1,983  vols.  A  manuscript  cata- 
logue is  still  in  existence  which  was  compiled  by  Marmaduke  Foster,  and 
annotated  and  revised  personally  by  Thomason.  The  collection  also 
comprises  works  on  other  subjects.  It  was  purchased  in  toto  by  King 
George  III.  in  1762  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

Smith,  Richard  (1590-1675),  formed  a  valuable  collection  in  Little 
Moorfields  of  fine  and  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  collectors  of  Caxtons,  of  which  he  possessed  eleven.  His  library 
included  Humphrey  Dyson's  books,  which  were  collected  at  a  much 
earlier  date.     The  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1682. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste  (1619-1683),  a  celebrated  French  states- 
man and  almost  equally  celebrated  for  his  library,  which  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  Europe.  He  possessed  about  8,000 
vols,  of  choice  manuscripts  and  about  50,000  printed  books,  almost 
all  well  bound.  His  bindings  usually  bear  the  emblem  of  an  adder  on 
a  shield,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  printed  books  were  disposed  of 
by  sale  in  1728,  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  manuscripts  was  acquired 
by  Louis  XV.  and  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
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AsHMOLE,  Elias  (1617-1692),  amassed  a  library  of  printed  books 
and  manuscripts,  the  latter  being  invaluable.  The  printed  books  were 
destroyed  by  a  tire  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  in  1679.  Happily 
his  manuscripts  were  stored  at  his  house  in  South  Lambeth,  and  these, 
with  his  collections  of  coins  and  medals,  he  bequeathed  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  which  formed  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  His  books  were 
transferred  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1858.  The  collection  of  manu- 
scripts includes  the  libraries  of  William  Lilly  and  John  Booker,  the 
astrologers,  and  is  rich  in  heraldic  lore  and  genealogical  matter. 

Pepvs,  Samuel  (1633- 1 703),  celebrated  for  his  unique  Diary, {ormed 
an  interesting  library  of  about  3,000  printed  books  and  some  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  include  the  six  volumes  of  his  Diary  in  cipher, 
papers  for  his  proposed  Navalia,  and  a  collection  of  Scottish  poetry 
formed  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  of  Lethington.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  library  consists  of  ordinary  books,  but  it  also  comprises  a  number 
of  early  English  printed  books  and  a  collection  of  1,800  ballads  in  five 
vols.  Most  of  Pepys's  books  are  bound  in  calf  and  bear  his  arms 
on  the  lower  cover.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge.  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  some  important  manuscripts 
of  Pepys,  which  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  bequeathed  to  the  library. 

Maguabecchi,  Antonio  (c.  1633-1714),  designated  "the  glutton 
of  books,"  resided  all  his  life  in  Florence,  entombing  himself  in  his  books. 
He  was  renowned  not  only  for  his  large  collection  of  books,  but  for  his 
learning  and  his  memory,  the  latter  being  prodigious  and  precise.  He 
amassed  a  collection  of  30,000  vols.,  which  he  gave  to  his  native  city 
upon  condition  that  they  should  be  free  to  the  public.  The  library  that 
bears  his  name  now  contains  over  60,000  books  and  2,000  manuscripts. 
Moore,  John  (1646-17 14),  Bishop  of  Ely,  has  been  called  by 
Dibdin  "  the  father  of  black-letter  collectors."  The  Bishop's  library 
was  famous  throughout  Europe  and  ranked  in  importance  next  to 
Robert  Harley's ;  it  contained  at  his  death  29,000  printed  books  and 
1,790  manuscripts.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  finely  illuminated. 
The  library  was  purchased  by  King  George  L  in  17 15  for  6,000  guineas 
and  presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Bagford,  John  (c.  1650-17 16),  forsook  the  occupation  of  a  shoe- 
maker to  become  a  book  collector  on  commission.  On  the  Continent 
he  bought  largely  for  Robert  Harley,  Sir  Hans  Sloaneand  John  Moore. 
He  also  formed  for  himself  two  large  collections  :  one  consisting  of 
ballads,  now  known  as  the  "Bagford  Ballads"  ;  the  other  being  a  vast 
collection  of  leaves  from  manuscripts,  title-pages  and  fragments  of  printed 
books.  The  latter  he  intended  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a  history  of  print- 
ing, but  his  object  was  never  attained.  The  manuscript  collections 
were  purchased  by  Robert  Harley,  and  now  form  part  of  the  Harleian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sunderland,  Charles  Spencer,  3rd  Earl  (1674-1722),  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  collectors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  possessed  a  fine 
library  at  his  town  house  in  Piccadilly.  At  his  death  the  library  con- 
tained about  20,000  printed  books  and  some  choice  manuscripts.    The 


library  was  removed  to  Blenheim  in  1749,  where  it  remained  until  the 
sile  of  1881-83. 

Bridges,  John  (1666- 1724),  described  by  Dibdin  as  a  "notorious 
book  collector,"  possessed  a  library  of  over  4,000  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  in  various  languages,  rich  in  classics  and  history,  and 
especially  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1726,  and  the  amounts  paid  were  so 
high  that  Wanley  suspected  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  run  up  the  prices. 
Harley,  Robert,  ist  Earl  of  Oxford  (1661-1724),  was  the  greatest 
book  collector  of  his  time.  His  library,  which  included  the  manuscript 
collections  of  Foxe,  Stow  and  D'Ewes,  was  especially  rich  in  early 
printed  books— particularly  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  works 
from  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Pynson  and  other 
early  English  printers.  In  the  library  there  were  also  a  large  collection 
of  Bibles,  works  relating  to  English  history,  early  English  poetry  and 
romances.  His  books  were  handsomely  bound,  mostly  in  red  morocco, 
showing  the  pine-apple  device.  His  son.  Earl  Edward  (1689-1 741), 
greatly  increased  the  library,  and  at  his  death  it  numbered  some  50,000 
vols.,  exclusive  of  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  and  pamphlets 
The  printed  books  were  purchased  by  Thomas  Osborne,  the  bookseller, 
for  about  ;^i  3,000,  who  had  a  catalogue  of  them  prepared  in  four 
vols.,  now  known  as  the  Bibliotheca  Harkiana.  The  manuscripts 
were  purchased  by  Parliament  in  1753,  for  ;,^io,ooo,  and  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Rawlinson,  Thomas  (i 681-1725),  may  be  called,  said  Dibdin, 
"  the  Leviathan  of  book  collectors  during  nearly  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  He  travelled  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  collecting  books,  manuscripts  and  pictures.  Old  and 
beautiful  editions  of  the  classics,  and  whatever  related  directly  or 
indirectly  to  English  history  were  his  especially  strong  points.  He  left 
the  largest  library  that  had  been  collected  up  to  his  time.  The  printed 
books  were  sold  in  portions  during  the  years  1721-34.  His  manu- 
scripts are  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Hearne,  Thomas  (1678-1735),  an  eminent  antiquary  and  some- 
time second  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  formed  a  good  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  printed  books.  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  acquired 
by  purchase  the  manuscripts  and  afterwards  bequeathed  them  to  the 
Bodleian  Library.  The  printed  books  were  sold  by  Thomas  Osborne, 
the  bookseller,  in  1736. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans  (1660-1753),  sometime  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  amassed  a  valuable  and  extensive  library,  which 
he  bequeathed  with  his  natural  history  collection  and  collections  of 
antiquities  to  the  nation  on  condition  that  ^20,000 — about  one- 
quarter  of  their  value — should  be  paid  to  his  heirs.  This  bequest 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum.  The  printed  books 
number  50,000.  The  valuable  manuscripts,  numbering  4,100,  are 
chiefly  scientific,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
include  letters  and  notes  by  most  of  the  eminent  physicians  of  this 
period ;  they  are  one  of  the  main  sources  of  medical  history  in  England. 
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Mead,  Richard  (1673-1754),  a  celebrated  physician  and  book 
collector,  formed  a  library  of  printed  books  and  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts  ;  the  printed  books  are  usually  stated  to  have  numbered 
some  10,000  vols.,  but  Wheatley  believes  there  were  about  30,000 
vols.  Dr.  Mead  specialised  in  medical  works  and  early  editions  of 
the  classics.  After  his  death  his  books  were  sold  by  auction  in  I754-55' 
The  sale  of  this  library  is  notable  as  being  the  first  really  renowned 
sale  that  took  place  in  England. 

Rawlinson,  Richard  (1690-1755),  was  a  topographer  and,  like 
his  elder  brother  Thomas,  an  ardent  collector  of  manuscripts  and  books. 
His  library  was  especially  rich  in  history  in  all  its  branches,  heraldry  and 
genealogy,  biography  and  topography.  He  bequeathed  all  his  manu- 
scripts, numbering  over  4,800,  to  the  Bodleian  Library  (among  them 
collections  for  a  continuation  of  Wood's  Athence)  and  a  selection  of  over 
1,800  printed  books.  The  remainder  of  his  printed  books,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  which  he  bequeathed  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
was  sold  by  auction  in  1756-57. 

West,  James  (c.  1704- 1772),  sometime  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  has  been  described  by  Dibdin  as  "  a  non-pareil  collector." 
He  collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  manuscripts,  rare  books, 
prints  and  drawings.  His  collection  of  printed  books  was  exceedingly 
rich  in  books  from  the  presses  of  the  early  English  printers,  more 
especially  from  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Lettou,  Machlinia  and  Wynkyn 
de  Worde.  His  exceptionally  interesting  and  valuable  manuscripts 
were  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  printed  books  were  sold  by  auction  in  1773.  Richard  Gough 
purchased  a  number  of  the  more  valuable  books,  many  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Askew,  Anthony  (17 22- 1774),  a  classical  scholar  and  physician, 
made  extensive  travels  on  the  Continent,  purchasing  there  a  large 
number  of  books  and  manuscripts.  His  library,  numbering  about 
7,000  vols.,  largely  consisted  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  many 
of  which  were  rare  editions  or  large  paper  copies.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  have  every  edition  of  a  Greek  author.  The  sale  of  his  library  in 
1775  w^s  one  of  the  finest  sales  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Zaluski,  Joseph  Andrew  (1701-1774),  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Andrew  Stanislas,  formed  a  library  which  in  1748  amounted  to 
230,000  vols.,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  at  Warsaw  in  the  same 
year.  His  library  was  especially  rich  in  Polish  literature  and  in  the 
materials  of  Polish  history.  In  1795  his  magnificent  collection,  then 
numbering  262,640  vols.,  was  seized  by  the  Russian  Government 
and  carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Imperial  Library. 

Ratcliffe,  John  (d.  1776),  kept  a  chandler's  shop  in  Southwark 
and  became  an  ardent  book  collector.  He  has  been  described  as  one 
of  those  "  black-letter  dogs."  His  library  was  exceedingly  rich  in  works 
from   the  presses  of  the  early   English  printers,  especially  Caxton,  of 
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whose  books  he  possessed  forty-eight.  It  is  said  that  his  library 
contained  the  essence  of  poetry,  romance  and  history.  The  collection 
was  sold  after  his  death  by  Christie  in  1776. 

Beauclerk,  Topham  (1739-1780),  possessed  a  library  of  over 
30,000  vols.,  rich  in  works  relating  to  natural  history,  voyages  and 
travels,  English  antiquities  and  history,  and  English  and  French  plays. 
The  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1781. 

WiLLETT,  Ralph  (1719-1795),  was  the  collector  of  the  famous 
Merly  Library.  He  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  early  printed 
books,  fine  specimens  of  block-printing,  prints,  drawings  and  pictures. 
He  possessed  a  number  of  large  paper  copies  of  books  and  books  printed 
on  vellum.     His  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1813  for  ;^  13, 508. 

Walpole,  Horace,  4th  Earl  of  Orford  (17 17-1797),  settled  in  1747 
at  the  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham,  which  he  gradually  converted 
into  "  a  little  Gothic  castle."  Here  he  collected  prints,  pictures,  books 
and  other  objects  of  vertu,  and  established  a  private  printing-press. 
His  library  of  printed  books,  manuscripts  and  prints,  numbering  some 
15,000  vols.,  was  sold  in  1842  for  ;!^7,74o. 

Cracherode,  C.  M.,  Rev.  (1730-1799),  amassed  a  library  of  4,500 
vols.,  exceedingly  rich  in  choice  copies  of  rare  and  early  editions  of 
the  classics.  Many  of  the  books  are  in  historical  bindings  and  the 
collection  contains  eighteen  fine  examples  from  Grolier's  library.  The 
entire  collection  is  in  the  British  Museum,  he  having  bequeathed  it  to 
the  nation. 

RoxBURGHE,  John  Ker,  3rd  Duke  (1740-1804),  formed  a  splendid 
library,  particularly  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the  French  romances  and 
the  works  of  the  English  dramatists  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  It  also  comprised  a  number  of  books  from  the  presses  of  the 
early  English  printers,  including  a  galaxy  of  Caxtons,  the  famous 
edition  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  printed  by  Valdarfer  (which  fetched 
;^2,26o),  and  the  first,  second  and  third  Shakespeare  folios.  The 
library  was  sold  in  181 2  for  ;^23,397.  In  commemoration  of  this  sale 
the  Roxburghe  Club  was  formed. 

Lansdowne,  Sir  William  Petty,  ist  Marquis  (i  737-1805),  better 
known  as  Lord  Shelburne,  possessed  a  library  chiefly  notable  for  its 
invaluable  manuscripts,  although  it  also  contained  a  goodly  collection 
of  printed  books,  maps,  charts  and  prints.  Among  the  printed  books, 
which  were  sold  in  1806,  was  an  extremely  rare  collection  of  tracts, 
documents  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  French  revolution  in  more 
than  280  vols.  The  Marquis's  collection  of  manuscripts  consists  of 
State  papers  and  other  material  for  English  history  and  includes  the 
original  State  papers  of  Lord  Burghley,  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Julius 
Caesar,  the  collection  of  Bishop  Kennett,  and  the  papers  of  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut.  The  manuscripts  were  catalogued  for  sale  in  1807,  but  they 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  British  Museum  for;^6,ooo. 

GoUGH,  Richard  (i 735-1809),  antiquary  and  author,  brought 
together   an   extensive   library  of  topographical  works  of  over  3,700 
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vols.  He  also  possessed  a  number  of  books  on  northern 
archasology  and  a  fine  collection  of  maps,  prints  and  drawings.  An 
important  portion  of  his  library  was  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  his  executors  sold  the  remainder  in  1810. 

TowNELEY,  John  (1731-1813),  brought  together  a  good  library, 
chiefly  notable  for  its  numerous  examples  of  rare  and  fine  books  from 
the  presses  of  the  early  English  printers.  The  books  printed  by  Pynson 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  were  especially  well  represented.  After  Towne- 
ley's  death  his  books  were  sold  during  the  years  1814-17. 

Thorold,  Sir  John  (1734-1815),  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  Sir 
John  Hayford  Thorold,  accumulated  a  magnificent  library  at  Syston 
Park.  It  was  exceedingly  rich  in  the  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  some  of  which  were  printed  on  vellum.  Among  its 
treasures  were  one  of  the  earliest  block  books  (the  Apocalypse)  and 
some  of  the  rarest  incunabula.  The  library  was  sold  by  auction  in 
1884  for  ;^28,ooo. 

WoDHULL,  Michael  (i  740-1816),  was  a  collector  of  rare  and 
curious  books,  of  whom  Dibdin  said  "  a  better  informed  or  more 
finished  bibliographer  existed  not  either  in  France  or  England."  His 
valuable  library  consisted  mainly  of  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  and  rare  specimens  of  incunabula.  Many  of  the  books 
were  bound  by  Roger  Payne  and  others  had  historical  or  fine  bindings. 
A  portion  of  his  books,  chiefly  duplicates,  was  sold  in  1801  and  1803. 
The  remainder  of  the  library  was  sold  in  1886. 

Bindley,  James  (i 737-1818),  succeeded  in  collecting  a  large  and 
valuable  library,  notable  for  the  rare  books  it  contained.  It  was 
especially  rich  in  works  of  early  English  literature,  chiefly  of  those  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  library  also  included  a  large 
number  of  fugitive  pieces  collected  by  Narcissus  Luttrell,  consisting  of 
ballads,  satires,  elegies,  etc.  The  library  was  sold  after  Bindley's  death 
during  the  years  1 818-21. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph  (i  744-1820),  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum 
a  library  comprising  a  unique  collection  of  works  on  natural  history 
and  an  exceedingly  rich  collection  of  journals  and  other  publications 
of  learned  societies.  Sir  Joseph  also  acquired  a  collection  of  Icelandic 
manuscripts  and  printed  books,  including  the  library  of  Halfdan  Einars- 
son,  which  he  presented  to  the  British  Museum  during  his  lifetime. 

George  HI.,  King  of  England  (i 738-1 820),  collected  a  valu- 
able library,  which  was  given  to  the  nation  by  his  son.  The  nucleus 
was  formed  by  the  purchase  in  1762  of  Joseph  Smith's  library.  The 
library  is  eminently  rich  in  bibliographical  rarities,  and  includes  a  fine 
collection  of  maps  and  topographical  prints  and  drawings  and  a  number 
of  manuscripts. 

SvKES,  Sir  Mark  Masterman  (i 771-1823),  collected  a  magnificent 
library,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  England.  It 
was  particularly  rich  in  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
specimens  of  incunabula,  and  the  literature  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I. ;  the  collection  also  comprised  a  large  number  of  prints 
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and  some  choice  and  interesting  manuscripts.     The  library  was  dis- 
persed in  1824,  when  the  collections  were  sold  by  auction. 

Dent,  John  (c.  1750-1826),  amasseda  fine  library  of  about  15,000 
vols.  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  early  English  literature 
were  exceedingly  well  represented,  and  there  were  also  some  choice 
manuscripts  in  the  collection.    The  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1827. 

HuLTHEM,  Charks  J.  E.  van  (d.  1832),  accumulated  a  fine  library, 
particularly  rich  in  works  relating  to  Belgian  history.  The  collection, 
numbering  29,350  printed  works  in  63,000  vols,  and  1,016  manu- 
scripts, was  purchased  by  the  Belgian  Government,  in  1837,  for 
;^i  1,640,  and  formed  an  important  part  of  the  existing  Bibliotheque 
Royale.    There  is  a  printed  catalogue  in  six  volumes  compiled  by  Voisin. 

Heber,  Richard  (i 773-1833),  was  somewhat  of  a  bibliomaniac 
and  travelled  widely  to  collect  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  spending 
on  them  about  ^100,000.  JHe  had  large  libraries  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
Ghent,  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  smaller  collections  at  other  places 
on  the  Continent;  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  being  about 
146,000,  exclusive  of  pamphlets.  His  collection  was  rich  in  choice 
works  and  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  numerous  works  of  the  early 
English  poets,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  Spanish,  Italian,  Por- 
tuguese and  French  books.  The  library  also  comprised  a  number  of 
books  printed  in  Mexico.  It  was  sold  by  auction  after  his  death 
during  the  years  1834-37. 

Douce,  Francis  (i 757-1 834),  at  one  time  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  formed  a  laige  and  choice  library  of 
over  16,000  vols.,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
together  with  his  manuscripts,  prints  and  coins. 

Spencer,  George  John,  2nd  Earl  (i 758-1834),  amasseda  splendid 
library  at  Althorp,  which  Renouard  described  as  "the  most  beautiful 
and  richest  private  library  in  Europe."  It  was  especially  rich  in  Bibles 
(including  the  famous  Gutenberg  and  Bamberg  Bibles)  and  the  classics. 
Among  its  treasures  were  the  celebrated  St.  Christopher  print  (1423) 
and  fourteen  block  books.  He  acquired  the  whole  of  the  libraries  of 
Count  Reviczky  and  the  Duke  of  Cassano-Serra,  the  latter  containing 
some  very  rare  fifteenth  century  books.  Dibdin  has  described  this 
library  in  his  Bibloiheca  Spenceriana.  In  1892  the  Althorp  library, 
which  then  contained  about  41,500  vols.,  was  purchased  by  Mrs. 
John  Rylands  for  a  sum  said  to  have  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds,  and  presented  by  her  to  the  city  of  Manchester. 

HoARE,  Sir  Richard  Colt  (1758-1838),  amassed  a  most  valuable 
library,  especially  famous  for  its  collection  of  books  on  British  topo- 
graphy. It  was  probably  one  of  the  finest  libraries  of  its  kind  ever 
formed.  For  five  years  Sir  Richard  travelled  on  the  Continent  and 
acquired  a  large  number  of  books  relating  to  the  local  history  and 
topography  of  Italy.  The  latter  collection  he  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  former  was  sold  by  auction  in  1883. 

Marlborough,  George  Spencer,  5th  Duke  (1766-1840),  collected 
while  he  was  Marquis  of  Blandford,  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the 
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kingdom.  His  library  was  particularly  rich  in  missals,  books  of 
emblems,  and  Italian,  Spanish  and  French  romances  of  chivalry,  poetry 
and  facetise.  It  also  contained  numerous  books  printed  by  Caxton, 
Machlinia,  Pynson,  VVynkyn  de  Worde  and  other  early  English 
printers.  The  library  also  possessed  the  famous  Bedford  Book  of 
Hours  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  and  Valdarfer's  edition  of  Boccac- 
cio's Decatjieron  (for  which  he  paid  ;^2,26o).  The  library  was  sold  by 
auction  in  1819. 

Beckford,  WilUam  (i 759-1844),  author  of  Vathek,  spent  a  large 
fortune  which  he  had  inherited  in  collecting  books,  pictures,  etc.  Hit, 
library  was  chiefly  notable  for  its  collection  of  handsome  and  historica 
bindings,  including  specimens  from  the  libraries  of  Grolier,  Maioli  ana 
De  Thou.  It  contained  a  number  of  early  printed  books  and  rare 
works  of  voyages  and  travels.  The  library  was  sold  by  auction  in 
1882-83,  realising  over  ;^7o,ooo. 

Grenville,  Thomas  (i 755-1846),  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  formed  a  most  valuable  and  important  library,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  that  institution.  The  collection  forming  the  Grenville 
Hbrary  consists  of  over  20,000  vols.,  and  cost  upwards  of  ^54,000. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  the  best  and  rarest  editions  of  Homer,  the 
editions  of  ^Esop,  the  series  of  early  editions  of  Ariosto's  Orlando,  the 
collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  works  on  Ireland,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  old  Italian  and  Spanish  literature. 

Miller,  William  Henry  (1789-1848),  brought  together  a  superb 
collection  of  books  at  Britwell  Court,  Bucks,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  relations.  The  library  was  unrivalled  among  private  collections  for 
its  numerous  choice  examples  of  English  and  Scottish  literature,  and 
more  particularly  English  poetry.  It  also  comprised  a  number  of 
books  from  the  presses  of  the  early  English  typographers,  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  early  English  music,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Heber 
ballads  and  broadsides.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  the  work  of  Bedford,  Riviere  and  other  celebrated  bookbinders. 

Hamilton,  Alexander  Douglas,  loth  Duke  (1767-1852),  formed  an 
interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  a  large  and 
choice  collection  of  printed  books.  The  library  was  especially  rich  in 
Bibles  and  portions  o'f  the  Scriptures,  Missals,  Breviaries  and  Books  of 
Hours.  By  marriage  he  acquired  the  whole  of  William  Beckford's 
splendid  library.  The  manuscripts  were  purchased  and  divided 
between  the  Royal  Museum  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin;  the 
printed  books  were  sold  in  1884. 

Perkins,  Henry  (i 778-1855),  collected  at  Springfield,  Surrey,  a 
grand  library.  The  library  was  not  a  large  one,  but  it  contained  many 
books  of  extreme  rarity,  including  two  copies  of  the  celebrated  Guten- 
berg Bible.  The  amount  for  which  it  was  sold  in  1873,  viz.,  ^26,000, 
was  the  largest  sum  ever  realised  for  a  library  of  equal  extent.  The 
library  also  contained  a  number  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which  were 
exquisitely  illuminated. 
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Devonshire,  William  George  Spencer  Cavendish,  6th  Duke  (i  790- 
1858).  At  Chatsworth  House,  Derbyshire,  the  Cavendish  family  had 
formed  a  library,  but  the  library  in  its  present  form  is  due  to  the 
labours  of  the  sixth  duke.  The  library  is  very  rich  in  early  English 
literature,  choice  and  early  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
early  printed  books — particularly  those  from  the  presses  of  Aldus, 
Caxton,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  many  of  which  are  in  handsome  and 
historical  bindings.  The  library  also  contains  numerous  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  nearly  a  complete  set  of  the  county  histories. 

Daniel,  George  (i 789-1864),  acquired  an  interesting  and  valuable 
library,  which  he  housed  at  Islington.  It  was  specially  rich  in  old 
English  literature,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fine  collections  of  Eliza- 
bethan black-letter  ballads  and  the  choice  collection  of  Shakespeare 
folios  and  quartos.     The  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1864. 

Libri-Carrucci,  Guillaume,  Count  (1803-69),  a  mathematician 
and  bibliographer,  was  born  in  Florence,  but  became  naturalised 
as  a  French  citizen  and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  State 
libraries.  He  found  means  to  collect  a  magnificent  library  for  himself; 
but  being  accused  of  purloining  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  from 
the  public  libraries,  he  fled  to  England.  In  his  absence  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  His  library  was  sold 
during  the  years  1859-64,  realising  ;^28,ooo. 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas  (i 792-1872),  possessed  a  magnificent 
collection  of  some  60,000  European  and  Oriental  manuscripts,  includ- 
ing those  collected  by  Lord  Kingsborough  relating  to  Mexico.  Many 
of  the  manuscripts  were  beautifully  illuminated.  His  collection  was 
especially  rich  in  old  Welsh  poetry  and  manuscripts  illustrating  English 
history.  The  library,  which  also  contained  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books,  came  into  the  possession  of  one  of  his  daughters,  who  sold 
portions  of  it  by  private  arrangement  and  by  auction. 

CoRSER,  Thomas,  Rev.  (1793-1876),  collected  a  splendid  library 
of  unique  and  rare  poetical  and  dramatic  works  of  the  earlier  English 
writers.  The  library  also  comprised  a  large  number  of  books  of 
emblems,  drolleries,  jest-books,  garlands,  etc.  It  was  sold  by  auction 
in  eight  parts  during  the  years  1868-73.  The  library  is  described  in 
Collectanea  Anglo- Poetica. 

AsHBURNHAM,  Bertram,  4th  Earl  (i 797-1878),  amassed  a  library 
which  was  regarded  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Great  Britain.  It  was  especially  notable  for  its  collection  of 
nearly  4,000  manuscripts,  which  included  the  manuscripts  of  Count  G. 
Libri  and  the  Stowe  manuscripts.  The  collection  of  printed  books 
also  formed  a  valuable  part  of  the  library,  it  being  rich  in  incunabula. 
A  special  feature  of  the  library  were  the  numerous  Bibles,  Missals, 
Horffi,  and  other  service  books.  The  Stowe  manuscripts  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  for  ^45,000  and  the  printed  books  were 
sold  by  auction  in  1897-98,  realising  over  ^62,000. 
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HuTH,  Henry  (1815-78),  a  merchant-banker  and  bibliophile, 
formed  a  hbrary  which  was  enlarged  by  his  son  Alfred  Henry  Huth 
and  now  ranks  amongst  the  finest  in  England.  He  made  a  special 
collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  richest 
private  one  in  Europe  ;  he  also  specialised  in  Shakespeariana,  early 
English  literature,  and  early  Spanish  and  German  books.  The  library 
also  comprises  several  block  books  and  is  particularly  rich  in  incunabula, 
English  and  foreign.  A  catalogue  in  five  volumes  was  compiled  by  F. 
S.  Ellis  and  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

Laing,  David  (1793- 1878),  an  eminent  Scottish  antiquary,  formed 
a  very  large  and  splendid  library,  especially  rich  in  books  illustrative 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  Scotland.  He  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  remainder  of  his  library 
was  sold  by  auction  during  the  years  1879-81. 

Crawford,  Alexander  William,  25th  Earl  (1812-80),  inherited 
from  his  father.  Earl  Alexander,  about  3,000  books  (which  Earl  Alex- 
ander had  acquired  by  marriage),  and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
magnificent  library  that  now  exists  at  Haigh  Hall.  In  1887  and  1889 
some  valuable  collections  were  sold,  realising  over  ;^26,ooo  ;  the  work, 
however,  was  again  renewed,  and  has  since  been  augmented  by  the 
present  Earl  Crawford.  The  library  contains  over  100,000  printed 
books  and  6,000  manuscripts,  including  among  the  latter  papyri, 
numerous  Oriental  and  Occidental  manuscripts,  and  collections  of 
French  and  English  autograph  letters.  The  library  also  comprises  a 
large  number  of  incunabula,  especially  those  printed  in  Rome  and 
Venice ;  books  in  the  languages  of  North  and  South  America  ;  books 
printed  in  Aberdeen  from  1622-1736;  and  newspapers  and  periodicals 
issued  during  the  various  French  revolutions.  A  special  feature  of  the 
library  is  the  immense  and  unique  collections  of  broadside  ballads, 
broadside  proclamations,  and  a  long  series  of  Papal  bulls. 

FoxwELL,  Herbert  Somerton  (1849-  ),  who  is  now  professor  of 
political  economy  at  University  College,  London,  devoted  a  great  part 
of  his  life  to  the  collection  of  a  library  of  economic  literature,  and 
formed  perhaps  the  finest  private  library  in  Europe  of  works  on  social 
and  political  economy.  The  library  includes  over  30,000  books  and 
tracts,  many  of  great  rarity.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  in  1901  and  presented  by  them  to  the  University  of  London 
in  1903. 
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25.  Staff  Time  Sheets-  No  apology  is  needed  for  the 
introduction  of  such  an  important  topic.  The  old-fashioned  idea  of 
adjusting  library  hours  to  the  hours  worked  by  the  staff  is  dead,  the 
earlier  closing  of  libraries  in  order  to  give  the  staff  a  few  extra  hours  of 
freedom  has  also  passed  into  oblivion,  and  librarians  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  arranging  staff  time-sheets. 

This  important  factor  of  all  well-managed  libraries  has  not 
received  its  fair  share  of  attention,  but  the  great  number  of  hours  each 
day  our  libraries  are  open  demands  that  well-arranged  staff  times  should 
be  in  force.  Public  Libraries  are  municipal  repositories  for  literary 
research,  and  no  part  should  be  closed  merely  to  shorten  the  hours  ot 
the  staff;  all  departments  should  be  open  to  a  reasonable  hour  every 
evening. 
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In  the  formation  of  staff  time-sheets  many  difficulties  will  arise. 
Arrangement  of  building  has  to  be  considered,  especially  when  the 
chief  departments  are  on  separate  floors,  which  is   not  an   uncommon 
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occurrence  in  small  libraries.  Inadequate  staffs  owing  to  limited  means 
form  serious  drawbacks,  making  the  compilation  of  well  thought  out 
time-sheets  of  the  utmost  importance  and  of  permanent  value  to  the 
librarian,  besides  affording  great  satisfaction  to  the  staff. 

The  majority  of  libraries  are  open  for  thirteen  or  more  hours  a 
day,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  remuneration  received  by  library 
assistants,  the  time  needed  for  recreation  and  study,  and  also  the  con- 
ditions under  which  many  assistants  have  to  toil,  they  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  on  duty  more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  or  an 
average  of  forty  to  forty-four  per  week. 

The  best  method  of  arranging  a  staff  time-sheet  on  these 
principles  is  to  divide  the  number  of  hours  the  library  is  open  into 
three  sections,  allowing  one-third  of  the  staff  to  be  on  leave  at  one 
time.  This  would  give  two  mornings,  two  afternoons,  and  two 
evenings  off  duty  to  each  member  of  the  staff  every  week.  To  studious 
assistants  morning  and  afternoon  leave  ought  to  be  valuable,  as  it 
undoubtedly  affords  better  opportunities  for  study  than  during  the 
evening  when  there  are  so  many  other  attractions. 

A  simple  time-sheet  drawn  up  on  this  principle  is  shown  in 
diagram  i. 

In  working  a  time-sheet  of  this  description,  two-thirds  of  the  stafi 
would  always  be  on  duty,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  hours 
of  each  day,  when  so  many  assistants  would  not  be  required. 

A  more  elaborate  rotatory  time-sheet  suitable  for  larger  libraries  is 
shown  in  diagram  2.  It  allows  every  member  of  the  staff  three  after- 
noons, two  mornings  and  two  evenings  off  duty  each  week,  the  total 
hours  on  duty  amounting  to  forty-four  per  week.  Each  time  would  be 
worked  in  rotation.  A  could  work  No.  i  time  on  Monday,  No.  2  time 
on  Tuesday  and  so  on  through  the  week ;  on  the  following  Monday  A 
might  start  with  No.  2  time  and  finish  with  No.  i  time  on  Saturday. 
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The  same  method  of  procedure  would  apply  to  the  whole  staff,  so  that 
the  several  times  would  be  in  operation  each  day. 

Fixed  and  special  times  would  be  avoided,  by  that  means  allowing 
each  assistant  to  participate  in  the  several  different  duties,  therefore 
becoming  familiar  with  the  whole  of  library  routine  work.  Janitors' 
times  must  be  treated  separately  owing  to  the  special  duties  they  have 
to  perform. 

Separate  time-sheets  for  the  winter  and  summer  months  are  in 
operation  in  some  libraries,  thereby  giving  the  staff  the  benefit  of 
shorter  hours  during  the  slack  months  of  the  year.  This  luxury, 
however,  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  well-staffed  libraries. 

Little  can  be  said  about  annual  holidays  as  most  library 
authorities  recognise  the  needs  of  their  staffs  in  this  respect.  Librarians 
are  generally  allowed  from  two  weeks  to  a  month,  sub-librarians  from 
two  to  three  weeks,  senior  assistants  two  weeks  and  junior  assistants 
one  week's  vacation  every  year. 

The  Library  Supply  Co.  some  time  ago  introduced  specially  ruled 
cards  on  which  librarians  could  record  the  times  of  attendance  of  the 
staff  for  the  day  or  week.  An  illustration  of  the  card  appears  on  page 
233  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Library  World. 
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An  adjustable  staff  time-sheet  should  be  displayed  in  the 
librarian's  office  and  staff  counter  showing  the  duties  of  each  assistant 
for  the  day.  A  time-sheet  as  illustrated  in  diagram  3  is  in  use  here, 
and  can  be  easily  made  with  cardboard  and  paste  during  spare  moments. 
Only  the  assistants'  names  are  movable,  not  the  hours  of  duty  marked 
on  the  sheet. 
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No  set  rules  for  the  compiling  of  time-sheets  can  be  laid  down  as 
every  library  has  its  own  special  requirements.  The  following  points, 
however,  merit  attention. 

(i)  Assistants  should  not  be  expected  to  be  on  duty  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day. 

(2)  Duties  as  a  rule  should  not  be  of  more  than  four  hours' 
duration. 

(3)  Customary  meal  times  should  as  far  as  possible  be  observed. 

(4)  Duties    should    be   of  equal   length   of  time,  in  order  to 
facilitate  exchanges  between  the  staff. 

(5)  Unnecessary  overlapping  of  duties  should  be  avoided. 

(6)  Annual  vacations  and  other  holidays  should  be  considered. 
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26.  Directories  and  Time-tables.  Directories,  time  tables 
and  similar  books,  being  in  great  request,  and  practically  used  every 
minute  or  two,  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  in  the  building  that 
would  allow  of  quick  and  easy  access  by  the  public.  In  some  libraries, 
directories  are  kept  in  the  reference  library,  but  this  method  is  not 
one- of  the  best,  as  such  books  being  in  constant  demand,  occasion  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  traffic  and  noise  in  the  reference  library,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  strictly  quiet  and  orderly  for  persons  consulting  and  studying. 
The  better  way  is  to  provide  shelving  for  directories  and  works  of  similar 
nature,  in  the  lobby  just  inside  the  entrance  doors  to  the  library,  if  there 
is  room  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  passage  way  of  the 
public.  The  shelving  may  be  either  fixed  against  the  wall  or  made  in 
the  form  of  an  enlarged  revolving  book-case,  the  first  being  preferable. 
The  directories,  if  possible,  should  be  arranged  and  kept  in  some  sort 
of  order.  For  instance,  county  directories  might  be  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  others  according  to  the  various  towns  or  districts  they 
represent,  and  if  any  foreign  directories  are  kept,  according  to  the  name 
of  the  country.  Regarding  time-tables,  in  some  cases  they  are  hung 
around  the  entrance  lobby,  but  better  still  is  to  provide  a  large  board  in 
which  are  screwed  little  brass  hooks,  with  the  titles  of  the  time-tables 
painted  over  them  in  alphabetical  order,  and  each  time-table  is  then  hung 
on  its  own  hook,  as  in  the  illustration.     This  is  a  compact  method  and 
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a  person  wishing  to  consult  a  time-table  can  easily  find  the  one  he  is  in 
quest  of.  Small  handbills,  etc.,  might  be  totally  ignored,  as  they  give  a 
place  a  very  untidy  appearance. 

J.  S.  Waldron,  Plytnouth. 


27.    Relations  between  the  Staff,  and  the  Staff 

and  Readers.  The  success  and  usefulness  of  our  present  institu- 
tions will  largely  depend  on  what  is  known  as  the  personal  element  in 
our  work.  The  relation  which  exists  between  the  staff,  and  the  staff  and 
readers,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  administration  of  modern 
scientifically  arranged  libraries,  which  foster  a  greater  intimacy  between 
the  library  staffs  and  the  public.  The  question  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  viz.  :  (i)  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  staff; 
and  (2)  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  staff  and  readers.  With 
the  introduction  into  English  libraries  of  open  access,  these  questions 
become  of  vital  importance  to  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  our 
establishments  ;  the  intellectual  powers  are  given  a  wider  scope,  and 
the  automatic  drudgeries  of  assistants  are  transmuted  into  pleasurable 
educational  duties.  A  good  deal  has  already  been  written  on  this 
subject  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  original,  but  rather  to  emphasize 
the  experiences  of  others,  and  together  with  my  own  limited  experience 
to  place  on  record  some  idea  of  the  relationships  which  should  live  in 
our  libraries. 

(i)  Relations  between  the  Staff. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  most  cordial  relations  should 
exist  between  the  members  of  the  staff.  The  impositions  of  those  in 
authority,  the  trying  pranks  of  juniors  and  the  petty  jealousies  which 
are  too  often  to  be  found  amongst  library  staffs,  are  apt  to  bring  about 
strained   relationships   which    must   have   a   detrimental   effect   upon 


successful  administration.  The  power  of  a  chief  librarian  is  practically 
despotic  and  he  can  make  a  heaven  or  a  hell  for  the  staff  he  has  to 
control ;  the  same  applies  in  a  more  moderate  degree  to  other  senior 
officers. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  librarian  in  rank  is  the  sub-librarian, 
who  generally  comes  into  closer  contact  with  the  staff  and  the  public 
than  his  chief.  In  describing  the  qualities  he  should  possess,  I  shall 
not  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Sayers,  who,  in  his  paper  entitled  "  A  few 
thoughts  on  staff  relations,"  admirably  sums  them  up  ;  he  says,  "  His 
qualities  in  relation  to  his  staff  seems  to  me  to  be  adaptability,  accuracy, 
a  certain  amount  of  initiation,  a  large  amount  of  self-confidence, 
loyalty  to  his  chief,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  the  existing  system." 
Splendid  opportunities  are  afforded  him  of  helping  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  and  he  should  never  tire  of  explaining  the  many  knotty 
points  which  arise.  When  reprimandings  are  necessary  sarcastic 
remarks  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  notice 
the  good  work,  especially  of  juniors,  which  merits  his  attention  and 
admiration.  Interest  should  also  be  taken  in  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  staff,  and  no  effort  ought  to  be  spared  in  facilitating  the  technical 
training  so  indispensable  to  successful  professional  careers. 

Senior  assistants,  who  are  generally  promoted  from  the  staff,  have 
exceptional  opportunities  for  encouraging  good  staff  relations.  By 
the  time  this  position  is  reached  his  critical  time  has  arrived ;  he  either 
leaves  his  profession,  or  an  absorbing  interest  in  his  occupation  has 
awakened  in  him  and  he  strives  on  with  dogged  earnestness  till  he 
reaches  the  top.  Much  depends  on  himself,  but  a  great  deal  depends 
on  his  surroundings,  and  the  timely  advice  of  his  senior  officers  may  do 
much  to  influence  him  in  the  right  direction  and  goad  him  on  to  a 
successful  future. 

Last,  but  not  least,  on  the  social  scale  of  the  staff  are  the  juniors. 
They  generally  arrive  as  raw  material,  fresh  from  school,  and  the 
patience  displayed  in  changing  their  awkward  school  ways,  and 
instilling  business  habits  into  them  will  frequently  be  well  spent. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  them,  as  juniors  often  possess 
abilities  for  the  execution  of  certain  phases  of  routine  work  ;  good 
writers  make  neat  cataloguers,  and  good  mathematicians  make  accurate 
record  keepers  ;  advantage  taken  of  qualities  such  as  these  will  awaken 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  an  early  interest  in  their  occupation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  chief  librarians  to  encourage  the 
best  possible  relations  between  their  staffs.  Two  excellent  ways  of 
securing  this  is  by  the  formation  of  "  Library  Staff  Clubs,"  or  a  less 
elaborate  way  suitable  to  small  libraries,  the  introduction  of  "  Staff 
Table  Conferences." 

A  Library  Staff  Club,  or  Guild  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should 
primarily  exist  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  staff,  but  due 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  social  and  recreative  side.  The 
co-operation  of  the  library  authority  may  be  ensured  by  inviting  some 
of  the  members  to  become  officers  of  the  club,  thereby  securing  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  committee  and  the  staff.     The  club  should  be 
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governed  by  a  committee  representing  all  grades  of  assistants,  and  a 
small  members' subscription  would  make  it  self-supporting.  The  oldest 
existing  club  is  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Public  Libraries,  and 
other  successful  clubs  are  carried  on  at  Islington  and  Croydon. 

Staff  Table  Conferences  are  held  periodically,  the  chief  librarian 
generally  being  in  the  chair.  Here  the  staff  have  splendid  opportunities 
for  airing  their  griefs  and  debating  various  points  in  the  administration 
of  the  library  ;  the  chief  administrator  would  also  be  able  to  gather 
valuable  hints  from  the  practical  experience  of  his  own  staff  for  the 
carrying  on  of  his  work.  Staff  conferences  undoubtedly  conduce  to  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  staff. 

(2)    Relations  between  the  Staff  and  Readers. 

Personal  element  in  our  work  is  pre-eminently  the  best  means  of 
producing  the  best  and  most  useful  work  amongst  the  borrowers. 
Officialism  must  be  sternly  suppressed  and  kept  to  the  background, 
and  it  behoves  every  member  of  the  staff,  especially  juniors,  to  cultivate 
pleasing  and  obliging  ways.  These  relations  attain  supreme  importance 
in  open  access  libraries,  where  staff  and  public  are  brought  into  direct 
communication  and  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  assistant  is  in 
greater  demand  and  given  a  wider  scope. 

Friction  with  the  public  is  often  brought  about  by  red  tape  and 
the  unnecessary  enforcement  of  rules.  Library  authorities  draw  up 
rules  for  the  regulation  and  proper  administration  of  their  libraries; 
they  do  not  intend  them  to  become  insurmountable  barriers  to  the 
public.  It  is  in  the  lending  department  perhaps  that  the  worst 
offence  is  committed  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  rules 
needed  for  satisfactory  administration.  Here,  then,  great  care  is  needed, 
lest  by  shortness  of  temper,  or  by  the  displaying  of  some  jack-in-the- 
ofifice  style,  would-be  borrowers  are  turned  away,  never  to  show  their 
face  in  the  building  again. 

It  costs  nothing  to  be  obliging  and  polite  and  it  always  affords 
greater  satisfaction.  Quarrelsome  people  who  find  fault  with  everything 
which  tends  to  method  need  careful  tactics,  and  here  assistants  by 
using  discretionary  powers,  which  all  rules  and  regulations  are  subject 
to,  may  often  bring  an  awkward  interview  to  a  successful  end.  Adapta- 
tion to  circumstances  is  a  lesson  every  assistant  should  strive  to  master. 
The  timid  enquirer  should  be  pleasantly  made  to  feel  at  home,  the 
unintelligent  enquirer  patiently  dealt  with  ;  in  fact  some  special  trait 
may  be  observed  in  all  frequenters  of  our  libraries,  which  a  thoughtful 
assistant  will  not  fail  to  notice  and  treat  accordingly. 

The  personal  element  question  as  many  another  detail  of  library 
administration  is  given  greater  attention  by  our  confreres  across  the 
water  than  by  us.  Several  American  libraries  possess  Information 
Desks,  which  are  in  charge  of  special  assistants  who  have  little  else  to 
do  than  to  attend  to  the  requirements  of  strangers  and  to  make  them 
feel  at  home,  to  direct  visitors  to  the  different  departments,  and,  in  fact, 
to  generally  look  after  and  foster  the  needs  of  the  public.  Of  course, 
very  few  English  libraries  could  afford  such  an  innovation,  size   and 
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limited  incomes  would  not  justify  it,  but  much  may  be  accomplished  in 
their  absence  by  the  unassuming  and  obliging  ways  of  an  interested  staff. 

In  conclusion  let  us  always  be  on  the  alert  for  the  "new  "enquirer, 
and  treat  him  with  the  same  courtesy  we  should  expect  from  him.  For 
the  "  new  "  borrower  in  our  lending  department,  let  us  explain  to  him 
the  principles  of  the  catalogue  and  the  use  of  the  subject  index  ;  in  an 
open  access  library  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  books, 
soliciting  his  enquiries  at  all  times  for  what  he  fails  to  find.  Let  us  in 
an  unassuming  manner  seek  to  help  the  bewildered  searcher  in  our 
reference  library ;  he  will  soon  learn  to  make  use  of  the  bibliographical 
knowledge  of  an  efificient  assistant  as  a  quick  means  of  obtaining 
information. 

Frequenters  of  our  libraries  will  not  then  be  slow  to  notice  the 
endeavours  of  an  interested  staff,  and  the  personal  element  in  our  work 
will  occupy  its  rightful  position. 

Ernest  Seymour  Martin,  Twickenham. 


28.    A  Card  System  for  Registration  of  Borrowers. 

Necessary  outfit  comprises  : — Ruled  cards  and  cases  to  hold  as  many 
thousand  cards  as  estimated  number  of  borrowers  in  one  year.  {^Suitable 
cases  and  cards  are  obtainable  at  the  Library  Supply  Co.,  at  4s.  6d. 
for  cloth  covered  cases,  and  6s.  to  8s.  for  ruled  cards.'\  Numbering-stamp 
costing  about  2s.  6d.,  dating-stamp  is. 

N.B.      The  Borroivers'  Guarantee-Forms  should  be  on  tough  paper, 
or,  preferably,  on  fairly  large  sized  cards. 

Modus  Operandi. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  Register  of  Borrowers  by  means  of  a  ruled 
book  in  numerical  sequence  of  application,  the  process  is  to  index  the 
forms  of  borrowers  as  received,  and  make  them  form  an  alphabetical 
list.  The  applicant's  name  is,  therefore,  written  on  top  of  the  form, 
thus  * : — 

APPLICATION  FORM. 

For  Staff  use  only   *  '^'^.^../^^.^'^....^^ 


.,       ,               i 

For  use  of  Librarian  only.   | 

St.    2>rtbe   Sounoauon   jnsiuuie,    i 

BRIDE  LANE  FLEET  STREET. 

LENDING  LIBRARY. 

No.  of  1 

No.  Of  ]_ 

Ticke 

'icket 

^M 

t^f 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  person  inhabiting  or  employed  in  the  Western  half  of 
the  City  of  JJondon,  hereby  make  applicationfor  a  borrower's  ticket,  and  I  hereby  agree 
to  conform  in  every  way  to  and  be  bound  by  the  Bules  and  Regulations  of  the  Library. 

SIGNATURE  (In  full)  AND 

PRIVATE  ADDRESS  OF 

APPLICANT. 

EMPLOYED  BY 

OCCUPATION. 

AGE. 

DATE. 

Reduced  Size. 
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Index-cards  are  then  written  out  similar  to  one  shown  on  next 
page.  (The  date  in  top  left-hand  corner  is  the  date  of  expiry  of 
reader's  ticket.) 

The  borrower's  card  also  bearing  stamped  date  of  expiry  having 
been  written,  and  placed  in  an  alphabetical  ticket-rack,  the  next 
operation  is  to  place  the  index-card  in  a  case  in  like  order,  the  applica- 
tion form  being  temporarily  kept  similarly  arranged  in  a  special  coloured 
pamphlet  case. 

On  a  borrower  calling  to  take  up  a  ticket,  its  index-card  is  sought, 
and  both  it  and  the  borrower's  card  are  stamped  with  the  next 
consecutive  number  of  tickets  issued.  The  card  is  handed  over  to  the 
borrower,  and  at  the  same  time  the  index-card  is  slipped  into  another 
case  in  numerical  order.  By  this  means,  the  last  person  taking  up  a 
ticket  receives  the  next  number  strictly  in  rotation. 


15th  Sept. ,    1908. 


No. 


^nuLlr  ( Jokit  nA"iLLiam.), 


"Jl,  SPkU/iat  Jfane, 

¥^. 


(WiiduiaLiij.  ticket). 


All  that  remains  to  be  done,  aftenvards,  is  to  mark  on  the  respec- 
tive application  forms  the  borrowers'  ticket  number  from  the  index- 
card,  and  the  forms  can  be  finally  placed,  in  strict  alphabetical  order, 
in  cases  bearing  any  needful  guides  at  back. 

The  improvement  effected  by  this  system  is  that  the  cards  show 
auloviatically  if  a  ticket  has  been  applied  for,  and  how  many  and  which 
tickets  have  actually  been  taken  up.  Where  a  charge  is  made  for 
tickets,  the  numbers  of  the  tickets  issued  each  day  should  be  noted  in 
the  cash  receipt  book. 

As  in  other  systems,  by  merely  turning  up  the  application  forms 
a  borrower's  number  can  be  at  once  ascertained,  as  vice  versa  can  the 
name  of  a  borrower  from  the  numerically  arranged  card-register. 
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Previous  to  adopting  the  method  described  at  our  library,  we  were 
frequently  unable  to  trace  which  tickets  had  been  issued  from  day  to 
day,  as  also  the  exact  number  taken  up,  without  trouble. 

Now,  with  a  register  of  borrowers  on  cards,  we  find  it  a  very  light 
matter  to  keep  the  list  up  to  date  by  picking  out  the  cards  representing 
those  persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  no  longer  eligible  to  use  the 
library,  as  also  of  such  as  owe  us  fines,  etc.,  etc. 

F.  W.  T.  Lange, 
.S/.  Bride  Foundation  Library,  London. 


29.  Delivery  Stations.  The  steady  advance  of  education 
in  the  last  decade  has  made  it  imperative  that  the  use  of  Public  Libraries 
should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  person,  whether  residing  in 
hamlet  or  village,  town  or  city. 

In  a  district  where  the  population  is  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  its  area,  very  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  catering  for 
the  literary  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  are  scattered  here  and  there,  many  difficulties 
will  have  to  be  overcome  before  an  efficient  system  of  supplying  the 
demands  of  the  reading  public  can  be  put  into  operation. 

Income,  population  and  local  conditions  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
determine  what  provision  should  be  made  for  the  erection  of  libraries. 
Branches,  travelling  libraries  and  delivery  stations  all  present  themselves 
as  methods  which  might  prove  adequate  for  the  literary  demands  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  problem  of  distribution  over  a  scattered  area  is  to  a  certain 
extent  solved  by  the  delivery  system,  which  has  come  into  prominence 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  needs  of  a  district  must  necessarily 
determine  whether  or  not  a  delivery  station,  in  addition  to  the  library, 
is  desirable,  and  in  considering  this  point  great  caution  must  be  exercised 
to  carefully  study  and  gauge  the  needs  of  the  population. 

If  after  due  consideration  it  is  agreed  that  the  delivery  method  is 
the  most  economical  and  therefore  advisable,  the  organisation  of  such 
a  system  must  take  a  premier  position.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a 
short  article  like  this  to  deal  at  any  length  with  the  arguments /w  etcon, 
which  a  subject  such  as  this  affords  ;  but  it  is  advisable  not  to  overlook 
the  objection  of  this  system,  which  is  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
fact  that  no  accommodation  can  be  provided  for  the  reading  of  books, 
which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  reference  departments  of  Public 
Libraries  ;  and  therefore,  books  which  are  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
be  the  most  beneficial  for  serious  study  and  thought  are  eliminated, 
thus  defeating  the  object  for  which  libraries  are  primarily  intended. 
Foremost  among  the  points  to  be  considered  are  the  position  and 
formation  of  the  delivery  station.  It  will  generally  be  found  possible 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  local  tradesman  who  will  accommodate  the 
selected  number  of  books  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  library,  and  perform 
the   duties  of  honorary  librarian.     He  will   of  course  expect   to  be 
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remunerated  by  an  increase  of  business  which  will  probably  be  gained 
by  such  an  advertisement  which  the  library  should  afford. 

A  station  run  on  these  lines  would  require  very  little  in  the  way  of 
equipment.  One  or  more  cases  capable  of  holding  loo  volumes  each, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  storing  of  the  books  and  would  facilitate 
their  carriage  to  and  from  the  library.  A  dating  outfit,  a  fine  receipt 
book,  a  stock  of  forms  for  registration  of  issues,  books  required  and 
fines  received,  etc.,  and  application  vouchers  for  borrowers'  tickets, 
would  complete  the  outfit  for  the  successful  administration  of  such  a 
station  as  this. 

A  suitable  ruling  for  the  forms  of  registration  is  given  below, 
and  would  meet  all  requirements. 

A  messenger  should  call  daily  for  these  forms,  and  also  to  deliver 
supplies,  etc. 


^rcentooob  public  pbrary. 

^LidaiL  J£tt^et.   stsilion  Date 

Invoice  of  Issues  and  Returns. 


No.  of  Book 
Returned. 

Fines 
Becelved. 

s.         D, 

No.  of  Ticket 

presented    by 

reader  who  does 

not  return  a,  book. 

Reader's 
Surname. 

No.  of  Book  lent 
to  Reader. 

1 
Check. 

Remarks 

Supplies  Wanted.. 

Enclosures :— Tickets _Ticket  Vouchers Request  Forms . 


The  charging  of  the  books  should  be  done  at  the  library. 
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If  such  an  enterprising  tradesman  cannot  be  found,  other  methods 
must  be  adopted.  A  plan  which  most  readily  suggests  itself  would  be 
to  rent  a  large  room  or  shop,  fitting  it  up  with  the  necessary  furniture, 
and  placing  it  under  the  care  of  an  assistant  librarian,  who  could  be  in 
attendance  at  such  hours  as  the  library  authority  may  direct. 

Having  secured  suitable  premises,  the  Library  Committee  will 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  organisation. 

The  population  is  of  course  the  main  factor  which  decides  the 
the  number  of  books  required,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  reckon 
that  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  at  least  will  become  borrowers. 

The  fixtures  and  furniture  required  to  equip  and  ensure  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  library  need  not  be  elaborate,  but  they  should  be 
made  of  good  sound  materials,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  dealing 
with  a  reliable  firm  of  library  furnishers. 

Briefly,  they  would  consist  of  a  book  stack  capable  of  shelving  the 
requisite  stock,  a  small  counter  or  table,  one  or  more  wooden  trays  to 
receive  book  cards  and  borrowers'  tickets.  Suitable  trays  can  be 
obtained  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  but  one  which  would  commend 
itself  is  one  measuring  one  foot  six  inches  in  length,  three  inches  in 
width  and  three  inches  deep,  capable  of  holding  about  three  hundred 
cards,  similar  to  those  usually  supplied  by  the  Library  Supply  Co. 

If  an  indicator  system  is  introduced,  these  trays  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  for  efficiency,  economy  and  neatness  card-charging 
methods  are  strongly  recommended.  Several  registers  will  be  necessary 
for  recording  the  issues,  particulars  of  borrowers,  defaulters,  readers' 
suggestions  and  enquiries,  and  fine  receipts  and  check  books.  These 
together  with  other  stationery,  etc.,  should  be  supplied  from  the  main 
library  as  required.  The  stock  of  books  should  not  be  stationary  but 
changed  periodically,  so  as  to  give  every  facility  for  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  readers  and  keeping  level  with  the  times.  It  should 
be  fairly  representative  of  all  classes  of  literature,  and  more  especially 
the  particular  industries  or  trades  of  the  surrounding  district. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  books,  borrowers'  tickets,  period  allowed 
for  reading,  and  other  details  of  administration,  the  same  system  in 
vogue  at  the  main  library  should  be  found  practicable. 

Another  important  point  requiring  careful  consideration  is  how  to 
keep  the  station  in  close  touch  with  the  main  library.  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways,  and  the  one  which  presents  itself  as  being 
the  most  direct  and  efficient  is  the  installation  of  the  telephone.  By 
this  means  the  assistant  would  be  able  to  communicate  immediately 
with  the  main  library,  should  he  be  unable  to  answer  enquiries,  to 
ascertain  the  availability  or  otherwise  of  books  at  that  library  for  the 
use  of  his  own  readers,  and  many  other  advantages  too  numerous  to 
enumerate  here. 

Although  delivery  stations  are  not  desirable  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  cater  for  the  higher  tastes  of  the 
public,  yet  they  are  a  means  of  supplying  the  literary  needs  of  a  district 
where  the  income  may  be  small  and  the  population  scattered. 

Harry  Peters,  Lewisham. 
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30.  Reserved  Books.  The  practice  of  reserving  books  is 
a  great  boon  to  many  of  our  borrowers.  A  borrower  who  comes  time 
after  time  for  a  certain  book,  which  he  never  can  find  in,  is  often  very 
glad  to  know  that  simply  by  paying  a  penny,  addressing  a  post  card  to 
himself,  filling  in  on  the  other  side  the  author  and  title,  and,  if  possible, 
the  classification  number  of  the  book  wanted — he  can  have  the  book 
reserved  for  him  as  soon  as  it  is  returned. 

After  duly  filling  up  the  post  card,  the  assistant  takes  it  and  puts  it 
in  a  special  tray  or  place  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  following 
day  the  assistant  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  "  reserves  "  searches 
the  issue  for  the  book-card  which  represents  the  book  when  out.  When 
this  is  found,  a  small  card  stating  that  the  book  is  reserved  is  placed  in 
the  borrower's  ticket  containing  this  particular  book-card.  The  date 
also  is  stated  on  which  the  book  was  reserved,  and  the  date  on  which 
it  is  due  back  should  be  noted  on  the  post  card,  as  this  may  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  ;  some  books  being  returned  a  day  or  so  after  they  have 
been  reserved,  while  others  do  not  come  in  for  three  or  four  weeks.  In 
the  latter  case,  should  an  irate  borrower  come  in  saying  he  reserved  the 
book  months  ago,  it  can  easily  be  proved  to  him  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
long  as  he  thinks,  and  by  looking  in  the  tray  at  the  date  of  return,  which 
may  be  found  on  the  post  card,  the  book  card  can  be  shown,  which  will 
make  him  understand  that  the  book  is  still  out  on  loan. 

When  the  book  is  returned  the  assistant  notices  the  reserved  card 
in  the  borrower's  ticket,  and  at  once  places  the  book  on  a  shelf  marked 
"  Reserved  books."  This  shelf  is  cleared  each  morning  and  a  post  card 
similar  to  this  is  sent  to  the  borrower  : — 


Metropolitan  Borough  of  Islington. 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

>=c/;^.//2^  190.7... 

The  following  book S^^^M ['J^^J'f 

^LcuLstarie  reserved  by  you 

has  now  been   returned,    and   will  be   kept  for  you   until   9   p.m. 

on     /Uredae&dat^,  J^o.iL'J3tk. 

JAMES  DUFF  BROWN, 
Chief  Librarian. 
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The  book  is  then  placed  on  a  shelf  marked  "  Reserved  books  : 
post  cards  sent,"  and  is  kept  two  days  for  the  borrower,  and  should  he 
not  call  for  it  within  that  time,  it  is  again  put  into  circulation. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  books  are  reserved  as  many  as  four  or 
five  times  ahead  ;  this  of  course  keeps  other  borrowers  who  have  not 
paid  their  penny  (provided  they  want  that  book)  waiting  a  good  time. 
Those  who  do  reserve  eventually  obtain  the  book  they  require.  "  In  the 
case  of  very  popular  books,"  as  Mr.  Brown  says  in  his  Manual,  "the 
possibility  of  buying  a  special  copy  for  reservation  only  should  be  con- 
templated." This  is  certainly  fair  to  the  poor  man  who  cannot  always 
afford  to  pay  his  penny. 

About  one  half  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  consists  of  music, 
and  if  fiction  were  reserved  it  would  need  an  assistant  to  do  nothing 
but  attend  to  this  class  of  "  reserves."  However,  two  and  sometimes 
more  copies  of  popular  novels  are  usually  stocked  by  libraries  ;  so  it  is 
not  so  necessary  to  reserve  this  class  of  literature. 

Winifred  E.  Stevenson,  Islington. 

31.     Supplementary    Tickets    and   Facilities   to 

Students. —  i'he  practice  of  allowing  borrowers  extra  tickets  for  use 
in  all  classes  of  literature  except  fiction  is  now  adopted  by  most  library 
authorities,  and  those  engaged  in  educational  pursuits  are  reaping 
benefits  from  their  store-houses  of  literature  denied  to  previous  genera- 
tions. The  idea  of  granting  borrowers  supplementary  tickets  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  MacAlister  as  an  antidote  to  excessive  novel  reading, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Library  Association  at  Aberdeen  in  1893, 
and  his  suggestion  was  first  put  into  operation  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Library.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  library  worthy  the 
name,  where  this  feature  is  not  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
administration. 

Extra  tickets  are  granted  readers  for  various  purposes  and  for 
special  classes  of  literature.  The  majority  of  libraries  allow  their 
borrowers  what  are  termed  "Students'"  tickets  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  tickets,  on  which  may  be  borrowed  any  work  with  the  exception 
of  fiction.  Teachers  are  specially  considered  and  are  permitted  to  hold 
extra  "Teachers'"  tickets.  The  same  rules  which  govern  students' 
tickets  also  apply  to  teachers'  tickets.  Some  libraries  allow  their 
readers  extra  tickets  for  special  classes  of  literature  ;  "  Music  "  tickets 
available  for  musical  works,  "  Design  "  tickets  on  which  may  be  loaned 
drawings  and  designs.  Special  tickets  of  this  description  are  generally 
brought  into  use  when  libraries  possess  large  collections  of  particular 
classes  of  literature,  and  such  practices  are  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended as  it  tends  to  popularise  libraries  by  utilising  their  most 
wealthy  sources  of  information. 

If  libraries  are  to  assume  a  prominent  position  in  our  educational 
systems  the  rigid  rules  governing  the  number  of  tickets  to  be  issued  to  in- 
dividual borrowers  for  serious  reading  and  study  must  be  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  greater  discretionary  powers  delegated  to  librarians. 
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We  cannot  exercise  too  much  tact  in  dealing  with  the  public,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  remove  when  possible  obstacles  which  might  prevent 
the  greatest  use  being  made  of  our  institutions.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  a  more  direct  way  of  introducing  the  better  class  of  literature 
to  our  readers  by  means  of  a  simpler  method  of  obtaining  supplemen- 
tary tickets.  This,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  will  call  the  "dual 
application  system,"  whereby  borrowers  on  filling  in  forms  provided 
for  the  purpose  will  be  entitled  to  two  tickets,  one  for  general  use  and 
one  available  for  all  classes  of  literature  except  fiction. 

It  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  state  in  the  printed  rules  and  regulations 
that  extra  tickets  are  available,  as  many  people  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  peruse  them.  Even  when  they  do  learn  extra  tickets  are  allowed, 
the  formalities  to  be  complied  with  before  such  tickets  can  be  issued 
are  often  such  that  many  readers  do  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  books  are  allowed  to  lie 
idle  on  the  shelves.  The  only  difficulty  which  might  arise  in  the 
introduction  of  the  "dual  application  system  "  would  be  with  borrowers 
who  have  to  obtain  guarantors,  but  no  great  trouble  from  this  source 
need  be  anticipated. 

The  drawbacks  to  students  in  using  our  libraries  do  not  merely  lie 
in  the  limited  number  of  tickets  allowed  them,  but  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  for  home  study  at  one  time  complete  works  consisting  of 
several  volumes,  or  various  works  treating  on  the  same  subject. 
Iweryone  will  admit  this  is  of  supreme  importance  to  students.  As 
one  of  our  most  prominent  librarians  rightly  says,  "There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  allowing  special  privileges  to  all  earnest  students,  provided  no 
injustice  is  done  to  the  general  work  of  the  library,  or  to  students 
similarly  engaged.  Certainly  it  is  better  to  lend  a  real  student  half 
a  dozen  or  more  books  at  a  time  than  to  have  these  books  lying 
idle  at  the  library,  or  collecting  dust  for  the  future  annoyance  of  the 
librarian." 

In  many  libraries  greater  facilities  are  undoubtedly  extended  to 
novel  readers  than  to  students  owing  to  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
drawn  between  "  volumes  "  and  "works."  This  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  expensive  and  elaborate  mechanism  adopted  for  purposes  of 
administration.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  be  told  on  enquiry 
at  many  of  our  library  counters  that  any  novel,  whether  in  two,  three, 
or  more  volumes,  may  be  taken  out  on  one  ticket,  but  works  in  other 
classes  may  only  be  loaned  one  volume  per  ticket.  To  this  reason 
alone  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  difficulties  of  students  in  using 
our  libraries  ;  and  the  granting  of  extra  tickets  will  not  greatly  help 
them,  unless  the  same  rules  which  are  applied  to  light  literature  govern 
the  whole  of  the  library. 

In  conclusion  the  following  points  demand  serious  consideration 
if  municipal  libraries  are  to  become  invaluable  technical  aids  to  the 
public : — 

I.  Rules  regulating  supplementary  tickets  should  allow  librarians 
to  use  their  discretionary  powers  in  dealing  with  bona-fide 
students. 
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2.  Direct  means  should  be  adopted  whereby  new  borrowers  will 
be  immediately  confronted  with  the  various  facilities  offered 
them. 

3.  Charging  systems  should  be  perfectly  adjustable  so  as  to  allow 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  work  consisting  of  several  volumes 
to  be  correctly  accredited  to  single  readers. 

The  details  of  administration  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  treatise,  but  must  be  left  for  a  future  occasion  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
if  improved  facilities  are  forthcoming  to  our  serious  readers  and  students 
it  will  not  be  long  before  our  institutions  are  recognised  as  integral 
parts  of  all  educational  systems. 

Ernest  Seymour  Martin,  TwickeTihatn. 

32.  Literary  Aids. — An  article  under  this  heading  will 
probably  appear  to  some  to  be  superfluous,  but  far  from  being  so  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  so  many  different  ways  and 
means  of  aiding  readers  in  the  selection  of  suitable  literature  that  all 
ideas,  whether  new  or  old,  original  or  not,  should  be  tried,  so  that  each 
librarian  could  ascertain  which  one  would  be  most  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  class  of  public  which  frequents  his  particular  library. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  individuals  who  frequent 
Public  Libraries,  each  with  his  or  her  own  degree  of  education,  and 
districts  varying  so  much  in  this  respect,  that  a  system  which  answers 
well  in  one  library  would  be  practically  useless  in  another. 

Of  course,  the  chief  guide  to  the  library  is  the  catalogue.  The 
catalogue  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
borrower ;  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  average  borrower,  but  the 
student,  who  desires  everything  obtainable  on  a  particular  subject  or 
topic,  requires  more  detail. 

Although  in  a  large  number  of  catalogues  the  compilers  give  a 
description  of  the  book  as  to  date  and  chief  events  narrated  therein, 
the  description  is  of  necessity  very  short.  A  catalogue  which,  in 
addition  to  giving  a  good  description  or  full  set-out  of  contents,  also 
catalogued  every  essay  or  topic  dealt  with  under  their  subject  headings, 
would  soon  gain  such  proportions  that  few  municipal  libraries  would 
be  able  to  afford  the  publication. 

So  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  title  of  a  book  that  aids  are 
absolutely  necessary.  I  will  take  as  an  example  Zangwill's  Without 
Prejudice.  This  work  is  a  collection  of  short  essays,  many  of  which  are 
worth  notice,  but  to  set  out  the  contents  in  full  would  take  a  great 
amount  of  space,  and  the  result  would  be  a  heterogeneous  mass,  far 
from  the  places  which  the  respective  subjects  occupy  in  the  catalogue, 
so  therefore  comes  the  necessity  for  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  these 
very  miscellaneous  works. 

There  are  several  ways  and  means  by  which  readers  can  be  so 
guided,  and  the  most  popular  way  is  by  means  of  a  card  catalogue. 
This  form  of  catalogue  is  so  well  known,  and  used  so  extensively,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  it.     Every  book  that  deals  with 
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more  subjects  than  can  be  conveniently  catalogued  in  separate  form 
(such  as  Zangwill's  Wiihout  Prejudice)  should  be  included,  and  each 
subject  dealt  with  should  be  entered  separately  on  a  card,  and  after- 
wards sorted  into  strict  alphabetical  order  of  subjects.  The  cards 
should  be  written  in  this  manner  : 


STAGE, 

The. 

[essay  on] 

in    ' 

'  Without  Prejudice."            1 

by  Z 

angwill  (I.)  number. 

0 

The  books  of  Collective  Biographies  should  also  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  Each  book  should  be  gone  through  carefully,  and  a  separate 
card  written  for  each  of  the  persons  whose  biographies  appear  in  such 
book.  The  cards  should  then  be  sorted  into  alphabetical  order, 
placed  in  the  tray  and  put  on  the  counter  for  public  use. 

Of  course,  to  set  out  the  entire  library  in  this  manner  would  take 
a  very  long  time,  but  the  work  can  be  proceeded  with  gradually,  starting 
first  with  the  Collective  Biographies  section,  then  the  Essays,  and  so  on, 
working  through  the  entire  stock. 

Another  way  to  aid  the  readers  is  to  have  guide  books  on  the 
counter,  such  as  : — 

Adams'  Maiiual  of  Historical  Literature. 

Baker's  Guide  to  the  Best  Fiction. 

L.A.  Class  Lists  of  Best  Books. 

Nield's  Guide  to  Historical  Novels. 

Robertson's  Courses  of  Study. 

Sargant's  Reading Jor  the  You?tg. 

And  if  magazines  are  bound,  Poole's  iTidex. 

A  small  bookcase  of  reclining  pattern,  with  one  shelf,  is  very  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Sufficiently  large  to  hold  about  a  dozen 
books  it  is  a  good  and  useful  ornament  to  any  library  counter. 

In  the  guide  books  so  used  can  be  written,  or  stamped  against 
the  books  mentioned  therein,  the  numbers  of  such  books  if  they  are  in 
the  library. 

Now  that  the  London  County  Council  are  givmg  lectures  on 
various  stages  of  literature  at  their  evening  schools,  we  can  help  the 
students  attending  the  same  by  compiling  a  list  of  books  that  are  in 
the  library  dealing  with  the  subjects  that  are  being  lectured  upon.  A 
list  of  the  books  should  also  be  sent  to  the  lecturer  for  the  students' 
use,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  same  applies 
to  the  University  Extension  Lectures,  and  local  Literary  Club  Lectures. 

Show-ca.ses  are  another  form  of  aid  which  is  very  popular.  A 
good  selection  from  the  stock  can  be  placed  in  them,  and  as  they 
occupy  a  conspicuous  position  the  readers  get  a  good  idea  as  to  the 
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contents  of  the  library.  For  the  show-cases  to  be  a  success  the  books 
must  be  changed  periodically,  and  with  discretion,  so  as  to  bring  before 
the  public  notice  books  which  bear  in  any  way  on  the  topics  of  the 
day.  Exhibitions  of  books  on  one  special  subject,  such  as  furniture, 
gardening,  art,  etc.,  are  also  useful. 

An  anniversary  list  will,  if  placed  in  a  good  position  and  given  in 
wide  scope  and  detail,  be  greatly  appreciated.  An  anniversary  list  is 
usually  a  board  which  is  divided  into  three  spaces,  for  the  anniversaries 
of  (i)  yesterday,  (2)  to-day  and  (3)  to-morrow.  The  events  for  notifi- 
cation are  written  on  paper  and  pinned  on  the  board.  If  there  are  any 
books  in  the  library  which  deal  in  any  way  with  the  notified  event  the 
numbers  of  such  books  should  be  written  against  the  notification. 
This  only  requires  one  slip  to  be  written  each  day,  referring  to 
anniversaries  of  to-morrow,  as  on  the  next  day  "to-morrow's "  slip 
becomes  "to-day's,"  and  "to-day's"  becomes  "yesterday's." 

Another  system  of  aiding  readers,  and  one  that  is  well  received,  is 
to  have  on  the  wall  of  the  newsroom  a  large  map  of  the  world,  and  to 
mark  with  small  coloured  flags  the  places  where  the  chief  events  of  the 
day  are  happening,  and  on  a  board  close  by  a  list  of  works  in  the 
library  dealing  thereon. 

Whatever  be  the  system  of  aid  adopted  it  must  be  kept  up-to-date 
and  perfect.  By  so  doing  it  conveys  to  the  readers  the  fact  that 
Public  Libraries  are  for  their  benefit  and  welfare,  and  such  being  the 
case  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  library  perfect  and  easy  of  access. 

Alfred  H.  Fudge,  Lewisham. 


33.  Newsroom  Methods.  One  of  the  principal  points 
that  arises  out  of  the  study  of  the  administration  of  public  newsrooms  is 
the  display  of  the  papers.  It  is  here  that  newspaper  stands  claim  our 
attention.  Until  the  day  when  newspapers  are  printed  in  octavo  or 
quarto  size,  large  stands  for  the  display  of  the  papers  become  a 
necessity  and  will  have  to  be  provided.  The  formation  and  construc- 
tion of  these  stands  are  well  known  and  a  very  short  description  here 
will  suffice.  The  following  diagrams  (taken  from  Brown's  Manual  of 
Library  Economy)  will  at  a  glance  give  an  idea  of  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  both  the  standard  and  the  wall  newspaper  slopes. 

Newspapers  are  best  exhibited  upon  wall  slopes  where  this  is 
practicable,  as  supervision  of  the  room  is  more  easily  obtained  than 
where  stands  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  walls  or  arranged  over  the 
room.  Some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  wall  slopes  are  preferable 
to  standards  are  (i)  the  centre  of  the  room  is  left  free  for  reading 
tables ;  (2)  complete  supervision  of  the  room  from  any  point  is  prac- 
ticable; (3)  the  room  does  not  assume  such  a  stuffy  and  crowded 
appearance  ;  and  (4)  the  arrangement,  titles,  and  position  of  the  papers 
are  more  easily  ascertained.  Wall  slopes  are,  in  point  of  construction, 
made  exactly  the  same  as  standards — excepting,  of  course,  that  they  have 
the  slope  to  the  front  only.  Care  should  be  exercised  so  as  to  ha:ve 
the  slope  at  a  convenient  angle,  as  if  it  is  too  steep  it  will  cause  the 
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papers  to  droop,  and  if  too  gradual  the  top  of  the  papers  will  be  out  of 
the  range  of  sight  of  short  persons.  A  slight  beading  on  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  is  frequently  used  to  prevent  papers  from  drooping.  A  brass 
rail  running  the  entire  length  of  the  stand  is  very  often  useful  in 
preventing  readers  from  leaning  on  the  papers.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  upon  which  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  librarians, 


an 


Double 
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as  to  its  efficacy.  The  titles  of  the  papers  should  always  be  displayed 
at  the  top  of  the  stands.  This  is  done  in  various  ways  :  sometimes  the 
title  is  simply  painted  on  the  stand ;  often  painted  on  enamelled  plates 
and  screwed  on  the  stand  ;  and  sometimes  grooved  holders  or  metal 
frames  are  attached  to  the  stands,  and  titles  printed  on  stiff  cards  or 
painted  upon  wooden  or  bone  tablets  which  are  made  to  slide  into  the 
holders.  One  advantage  of  this  latter  method  is  that  if  the  position  of 
the  papers  is  altered  the  re-arrangement  of  the  titles  becomes  a  very 
easy  matter. 

The  next  item  in  connection  with  newspaper  stands  is  the  means 
by  which  the  papers  are  held  on  the  stands.      There  is  a  very  large 
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variety  of  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  only  room  here  to 
mention  one  of  the  best.  This  is  called  the  "  Simplex  "  newspaper  rod 
and  consists  of  a  brass  rod  fastened  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  screw 
turned  by  a  key,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  by  which  the  adjustable 
sheaf  catalogue  is  worked.  Metal  plates  giving  information  that  papers 
must  be  surrendered  to  other  readers  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  are 
found  to  be  of  service. 

Reading  Tables. 

The  ordinary  tables  generally  used  in  newsrooms  require  but  very 
little  description.  In  some  newsrooms,  tables  in  the  form  of  a  double 
desk,  with  sloping  sides,  are  provided,  while  in  others  flat-topped  tables 
are  used.  For  the  convenience  of  readers  th6se  tables  with  the  sloping 
sides  are  preferable.  The  following  dimensions  will  be  found  to  serve 
for  both  kinds  of  tables.  A  table  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and 
from  thirty  to  thirty-four  inches  from  the  ground  will  seat  eipht  persons, 
four  on  either  side.  Umbrella  stands  should  be  fixed  to  the  ends  of  these 
tables.  In  many  newsrooms  the  reading  tables  are  made  to  serve  as 
racks  for  the  periodicals  as  well  as  tables.  One  form  of  rack-table  only 
need  be  mentioned  here.  It  is,  in  reality,  simply  a  table  with  the 
sloping  sides,  as  mentioned  above,  with  holders  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
table  into  which  the  titles  of  the  periodicals  are  inserted,  while  the 
periodicals  themselves  are  placed  on  the  table  immediately  in  front  of 
the  title,  being  fixed  to  the  table  either  by  a  rod  or  cord,  thus  ensuring 
the  periodical  always  being  kept  in  a  particular  position  in  the  room. 
A  rack  or  table  whereon  railway  time  tables  and  directories  are  placed, 
is  a  very  frequent  sight  in  newsrooms,  this  room  being  preferable  to 
the  reference  department  for  the  display  of  these  books,  because 
it  is  generally  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  because  a  continual 
traffic  in  and  out  of  the  reference  department  for  an  address,  or  for 
the  time  of  departure  or  arrival  of  train,  is  objectionable  to  the  students 
there. 

Chairs. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  chairs  for  use  in  newsrooms. 
The  style  and  quality  of  them  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  the  taste  of  the  librarian. 
Needless  to  say,  they  should  be  made  of  some  hard,  durable  wood,  oak 
for  preference.  Arm-chairs  need  not  be  provided  for  newsrooms,  these 
being  reserved  for  the  reference  library.  There  are  various  methods  in 
use  for  anchoring  the  chairs  in  a  certain  position,  some  being  made  to 
revolve  on  an  iron  pedestal  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  others  being  fixed 
to  the  floor  by  the  following  means  :— A  staple  is  screwed  to  the  floor 
and  another  fixed  underneath  the  seat  of  the  chair  in  the  centre ;  these 
staples  are  then  connected  by  lengths  of  cord  with  hooks  at  each  end, 
the  cord  being  so  cut  as  to  allow  the  chair  a  certain  amount  of  move- 
ment. Whether  there  is  much  advantage  to  be  gained  in  fixing  the 
chairs  at  all,  is  another  point  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  exists ; 
where  the  gangways  are  narrow  some  advantage  may  accrue  from  fixing 
the  chairs. 
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Display  of  Periodicals. 

In  arranging  the  newspapers  on  the  stands  a  good  plan  is  to  put 
an  evening  paper  between  two  morning  ones,  or  to  separate  those 
journals  that  are  read  the  most  by  a  few  of  those  which  are  not  so 
popular,  so  as  to  prevent  crowding  at  one  or  two  places  of  the  room. 
Papers  should  not  be  bunched  together  at  one  end  of  the  room,  but 
distributed  over  all  the  available  space.  The  arrangement  of  the 
periodicals  which  usually  find  a  place  in  the  newsroom  calls  for  some 
attention.  There  are  a  number  of  schemes  in  practice,  which,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  prove  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
plan  is  to  distribute  the  periodicals  over  the  tables  in  covers  lettered  in 
gold  with  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  library,  the  readers  being  free 
to  wander  round  the  room  and  choose  their  periodicals.  Sometimes  a 
rough  alphabetical  order  or  classification  by  subject  is  maintained. 
Another  plan  is  to  have  racks,  either  miniatures  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the 
tables,  or  those  of  the  Cotgreave  pattern,  and  keep  the  periodicals  in 
these.  Here  again  readers  have  free  access  to  the  periodicals  ;  with 
any  system,  however,  where  the  readers  have  access  to  the  journals  a 
good  deal  of  hunting  occasionally  has  to  be  done  to  find  the  where- 
abouts of  a  particular  periodical.  Racks  have  to  be  searched,  tables 
scanned,  and  enquiries  made  of  the  readers  in  the  room  as  to  what 
periodical  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  reading.  Another  plan,  which 
obviates  all  the  above  confusion,  is  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  periodicals 
away  from  the  hands  of  the  public  and  issue  them  only  on  application. 
Here  it  is  that  the  indicator  used  for  denoting  periodicals  in  and  out 
finds  its  place.  This  indicator  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Brown's 
Manual.  Whatever  method  of  displaying  periodicals  is  adopted,  a  list 
directing  readers  to  the  position  of  all  the  papers,  etc.,  in  the  room 
should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  seen  by 
people  entering  the  room.  An  adjustable  periodical  list  of  a  form 
which  admits  of  insertions  or  removals  of  titles  at  any  point  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  method  known.  For  a  description  of  this  very 
useful  contrivance  inquirers  must  again  be  referred  to  Mr.  Brown's 
valuable  Manual. 

Checks  on  Periodicals. 

For  checking  the  supply  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the 
newsagent,  no  method  is  so  effective  or  satisfactory  as  that  known  as 
the  "card  system."  The  cards,  one  to  each  periodical,  are  ruled  so  as 
take  the  title  of  the  paper  or  journal,  by  whom  supplied,  when  due, 
and  the  annual  cost.  The  remainder  of  the  card  is  ruled  into  squares, 
one  to  each  month.  Although  the  one  ruling  serves  for  all  kinds  of 
periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  the  best  method  for 
dailies  is  to  keep  a  book  ruled  one  column  to  a  day  and  enter  them 
therein.  By  using  this  "card-checking  system"  additions  can  be 
made  at  any  part  of  the  alphabetical  sequence  without  inconvenience, 
and  titles  of  withdrawn  or  defunct  periodicals  can  be  removed.  These 
cards  should  be  gone  over  at  least  once  a  week  in  search  of  overdues. 
For  the  morning  check  a  type-written  list  will  suffice 

Arthur  Webb,  Brighton. 
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34.  Filing  of  Periodicals.  There  being  several  methods 
of  filing  periodicals,  and  filing  rooms  being  of  different  construction  in 
every  library,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  best  and 
quickest  method  to  adopt.  At  some  libraries  the  periodicals  are  filed 
in  boxes,  made  to  take  a  whole  or  a  half-year's  numbers.  The  title  of 
the  periodical  is  hand-typed  or  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then 
pasted  on  the  front  of  the  box.  The  box  is  then  placed,  according  to 
its  size,  upon  a  numbered  shelf.  An  alphabetical  list  is  made  of  all  the 
periodicals,  with  the  number  of  the  shelf  on  which  they  are  placed. 
This  list  can  be  written  on  foolscap,  and  pasted  on  cardboard,  and 
then  hung  up  near  the  shelves.  For  instance,  if  a  back  number  of  any 
periodical  is  required,  the  assistant  can  refer  to  the  list  for  the  number 
of  the  shelf,  and  immediately  obtain  the  magazine.  This  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  good  method  of  filing,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  space  is  required  for  the  size  of  the  boxes,  as, 
owing  to  their  lids  or  hinges,  they  need  a  lot  of  room  when  opening; 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  take  such  periodicals  as  the  Field,  Live 
Siock  Journal,  or  the  weekly  illustrated  papers  from  a  high  shelf.  The 
boxes  also  are  apt  to  become  broken,  and  the  hinges  break  after  a  not 
very  long  existence. 

Periodicals  may  also  be  filed  on  boards,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  made  a  little  longer  and  broader  than  the  periodicals  they  are 
intended  for.  The  titles  of  the  periodicals  are  pasted  on  the  front  of 
the  boards,  which  should  then  be  placed  alphabetically  upon  the 
shelves. 

A  very  quick  and  easy  method  of  filing  periodicals  is  to  have  a 
room  fitted  with  shelves  about  two  feet  above  one  another.  The 
periodicals  are  then  placed  on  the  shelves  in  strict  alphabetical  order, 
with  the  name  of  each  typed,  and  pasted  on  the  front  of  the  shelf. 
In  this  way  any  periodical  may  be  found  in  an  instant.  Where  it  is 
possible,  newspapers  should  be  filed  in  the  newsroom,  and  placed  in 
shelf-less  cupboards,  as  the  back  numbers  are  often  required  by  readers. 

Newspapers  may  also  be  kept  in  order  upon  racks,  with  a  board 
underneath  to  act  as  a  runner  and  support,  and  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
placed  on  the  top  to  prevent  the  dust  from  settling  on  them.  This 
also  could  apply  to  magazines.  In  some  libraries,  where  newspapers 
are  only  kept  for  a  short  time,  they  are  laced  together  and  rolled  in 
order  in  sheets  of  American  cloth. 

When  the  old  periodicals  are  removed  from  the  tables  during  the 
day,  those  that  are  purchased  or  kept  for  any  particular  use,  should  be 
put  into  a  place  specially  reserved  for  them.  Those  that  are  to  be  filed 
should  be  put  into  a  cupboard,  or  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  newsroom, 
and  be  filed  the  next  morning. 

Filing  should  not  be  left  for  two  or  three  days,  as  it  soon 
accumulates,  and  in  the  end  takes  far  more  time  than  if  it  is  done 
every  morning. 

Edith  E.  Glenister,  Islington, 
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35,     Committee  Work:  A  Combination  of  the  Agenda 

AND  Report.  Some  time  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Library  World 
asking  for  the  names  of  those  Hbrarians  who  were  their  own  secretaries. 
We  never  saw  any  list  given  in  answer  to  this  question,  for  the  number 
of  librarians  who  act  in  the  dual  capacity  is  undoubtedly  small.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  that  minority,  and  others  who  may  be  interested,  that 
this  short  article  is  written. 

The  librarian  who  acts  as  his  own  Clerk  sends  out  the  agenda,  thus 
convening  his  own  meetings.  Where  that  official  is  not  his  own  Clerk 
the  work  is  done  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Council. 

The  form  of  agenda  generally  used  consists  of  an  octavo  sheet 
with  fly-leaf,  but  this  form  is  too  well  known  to  need  explanation  here. 
As,  however,  the  librarian  sends  out  a  fortnightly,  monthly  or  quarterly 
report,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  work  of  the  library,  I  intend  to  show 
how  the  agenda  and  report  may  be  amalgamated  with  advantage. 
Many  items  come  up  from  time  to  time  that  would  be  better  were  a 
few  explanatory  remarks  regarding  them  made  on  the  agenda.  The 
items  by  themselves  can  convey  little  to  the  committee.  If  the  agenda 
be  combined  with  the  report  these  remarks  can  be  made,  which  is 
preferable  to  sending  out  the  agenda  alone. 

A  double  sheet  of  plain  foolscap  is  used,  and  on  the  top  of  this 
would  be  printed  the  name  of  the  library  and  other  particulars  as 
shown. 

BOROUGH     OF    SPENTON. 
Library  Authority. 


Agenda  and  Librarian's  Report  for  the  7no7ith  ending.. 


Spenton, 1 90 

Dear  Sir, 

A  Meeting  of 

will  be  held  in  the  Library  on the day 

of 190 ,  at o'clock, m. 

when  the  business  appended  hereto  will   be  considered,  and  which 
meeting  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  attend. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  W.  Jones, 

Librarian  and  Secretary. 
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1.  Minutes  of  last  meeting. 

2.  Receipts  and  Statistics  for  the  month  ending i?.f.{{-.Z^.'^;.?..J.9°?;. 

The  amount  received  for  fines,  catalogues,  cards,  etc.,  during  the  past 
month  has  realised  the  sum  of  £'^  6s.  8d.  Of  this  sum  the  fines  amounted 
to  £i  IS.  6d. 

Then  follows  statistics. 

3.  Accounts.      The   following    accounts    have    been    presented    for 

payment : — 

Then  give  list  of  accounts. 

4.  Suggested  Borrower's  and  Subscriber's  Index  Register. 

I  beg  permission  to  complete  and  perfect  the^scheme  for  the  registration 
of  books.  The  indicator  as  at  present  used  tells  what  books  are  out,  and, -by 
■whom  taken,  but<ioes  not  tell  what  any  individual  borrower  is  reading. 
The  scheme-to-be-submitted  will  give  the  latter-informaiion  in  an  instant, 
and  will  also-facilitate-the  booking  of  subscribers'  payments.  The  ad  ption 
of  this  scheme  will  necessitate  the  purchase'ot  about  2,000  large  stout  cards, 
costing  IIS.  3d.  per  thousand. 

The  above  illustration  is  given  to  set  forth  the  idea.     All  the 
matter  is  printed  on  the  front  of  the  double  sheet  of  foolscap  down  to 
I.  Minutes  of  last  meeting,  which  is  always  the  first  item   in  com- 
mittee.    The  other  portions  of  the  foolscap  are  of  course  used  for 
the  report,  etc.     The  agenda  and  report  may  be  copied  by  aid  of 
the  Mimeograph,  or  any  duplicating  apparatus. 
Number  4.  shows  how  an  item  on  the  agenda  can  be  explained,  thus 
saving  time  at  the  meeting,  as  each  member  has  a  certain  grasp  of  what 
is  meant ;  whereas  in  sending  out  an  agenda  in  the  ordinary  way  it 
would  simply  appear  as  "  Suggested  Borrower's  and  Subscriber's  Index 
Register,"  no  explanation  being  given. 

Ernest  W.  Neesham,  Erdington. 


36.     The   Preparation  of   Magazines     for    the 

Tables.  Much  of  the  success  of  a  reading  room  depends  on  the 
neat  and  attractive  arrangement  of  the  magazines  and  periodicals. 
These  should  be  m.arked  off  in  the  book  or  card  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  placing  the  new 
magazine  before  the  reader,  it  is  essential  that  this  be  done  at  once. 

All  undated  or  odd  issues  should  be  marked  off  by  their  numbers. 

The  assistant  who  marks  off  a  periodical  should  carefully  note  any 
variation  in  price  and  mark  it  in  the  book  or  card,  thus  saving  time 
and  trouble  when  the  account  comes  in.  Special  or  double  numbers, 
numbers  containing  index,  &c.,  sometimes  vary  in  price. 

Each  magazine  should  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  library,  as 
in  the  case  of  books,  one  special  place  being  fixed  upon  for  the  position 
of  the  stamp.  The  top  right-hand  corner  is,  perhaps,  better  than  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  the  page,  as,  if  not  very  carefully  done,  this  is  apt 
to  look  untidy.  Plates  should  be  neatly  and  somewhat  unobtrusively 
stamped  in  the  same  place. 

Periodicals  likely  to  be  bought  after  use  might  be  more  sparingly 
stamped  than  those  for  filing  or  preserving. 
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When  stamping  the  magazine  the  assistant  should  soe  if  the  pages 
require  cutting  ;  this  should  be  done  next. 

Periodicals  which  are  not  fastened  together,  and  have  loose  plates, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Building  News,  or  Tailor  and  Cutter,  are  apt  to 
get  very  untidy  in  their  covers.  This  could  be  obviated  by  the  periodi- 
cals being  sewn  together,  in  the  same  way  as  loose  sections  of  books 
are  treated  ;  where  loose  plates  are  given  they  should  be  mounted  and 
sewn  in  the  magazine.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  strip  of  mounting 
paper  about  one  inch  in  width,  and  cutting  it  to  the  length  of  the  plate. 
Paste  the  back  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  plate  all  the  way  down  about 
half-an-inch  in  width,  then  place  the  mounting  paper  on  the  pasted 
part,  which  will  leave  about  half-an-inch  of  the  paper  projecting  for  the 
purpose  of  sewing.  When  mounting  more  than  one  plate,  one  piece  cf 
paper  may  be  utilised  for  two  plates  by  placing  them  both  on  the  same 
piece  of  paper,  leaving  a  space  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  for  sewing. 

If  it  happens  that  a  magazine  is  in  use  when  the  new  number 
arrives,  the  latter  should  be  put  into  the  cover  at  once  and  the  reader 
requested  to  return  the  old  copy  when  finished  with.  Unless  this  course 
is  adopted  other  readers  are  prevented  from  having  the  latest  number. 
All  old  numbers  after  being  taken  off  the  tables  should  be  placed  in  a 
special  place,  so  as  no  time  is  wasted  next  morning  when  these 
numbers  have  to  be  removed  for  filing. 

A  list  of  the  magazines  purchased  after  use  should  be  made, 
giving  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  sold,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  each. 

Magazines  which  are  to  be  bound  should  have  the  title  pages 
taken  out  and  filed,  in  alphabetical  order,  in  a  separate  box  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

RosiNE  L.   DuMENiL,  Hackney. 


37.    Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  Library  Work. 

Some   of    the    following    terms,    words,    etc.,    may    appear  to  be  out 
of  place  here,  as  not  a  few  are  so  very  obvious  in  meaning.     However, 
from  personal  observations  made  by  the  compilers,  they  find  it   is  just 
some  of  these  terms  that  an  inquiring  junior  ofteo  asks  the  meaning  of; 
and,  from  the  experience  gained  in   the   preparation  of  this  far  from 
comprehensive   list^  they  have  learned  that  many  references  must  be 
consulted  before   an  answer  can  be  found.     The  compilers,  too,  have 
further  learned   that  definitions  from  even  authoritative  sources  differ 
considerably,  and  comparison  or  verification  is  rendered  more  difficult 
by  the  sources  not,  in  many  cases,  being  of  an  "  index  "  character. 
Abbildung.     (Ger.)     Illustration  ;  cut ;  picture. 
Abdruck.      (Ger.)     Impression;  print. 
Abhandlungen.     (Ger.)     Transactions  of  a  society. 
Abonnement.     (Fr.)     Subscription. 
Abschaitt.     [Ger.)     Section  or  part  of  a  book. 
Absolute  location.     See  Fixed  location. 
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Access  to  shelves.     See  Open  access. 

Accessions  routine  book.  A  book  in  which  are  entered  particulars  of 
each  lot  of  books  as  received,  whether  by  donation  or  purchase.  It 
is  usually  rukd  to  show  the  date  of  accession,  name  of  the  book- 
seller or  donor,  the  first  word  on  the  invoice,  number  of  volumes 
for  lending,  reference,  juvenile,  and  the  cost  of  each  lot,  etc.,  totals 
of  volumes  and  cash  being  carried  forward.  The  book  assists  in 
ascertaining  stock  and  costs  to  date.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Stock  Book. 

Accessions  list.     See  Stock  book. 

Accessions  number.  The  progressive  number  given  to  each  book 
added  to  the  library. 

Acts,  Library.  The  various  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  British 
public  municipal  libraries  are  constituted.  Those  at  present  in 
force  range  from  the  years  1855  to  1901. 

Added  entry.     An  entry  in  a  catalogue  other  than  the  main  entry, 

and  which  may  consist  of  an  editor,  a  title,  or  subject  entry. 
Addendum  {plural,  da).     Something  added  or  to  be  added. 

Additions,  List  of.  A  list  of  recent  books  added  to  stock,  and 
usually  arranged  in  strict  order  of  accession — the  last  book  on  the 
list  then  being  correctly  set  out  as  the  "  latest  addition." 

Adjustable  Classification.  A  scheme  invented  by  Mr.  James  Duff 
Brown,  and  first  published  in  1898.  "  It  is  arranged  in  a  series 
of  independent  classes,  and  instead  of  the  main  divisions  being 
fixed  in  a  numerical  sequence,  qualified  by  sectional  sub-numbers, 
they  are  numbered  in  one  series  of  sections  of  equal  value.  The 
even  numbers  only  are  used  in  the  first  issue  of  the  scheme,  thus 
allowing  for  it  being  doubled.  The  scheme  is  adapted  to  the 
class  of  books  most  often  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  British  muni- 
cipal libraries,  and  the  geographical  sections  are  worked  out  more 
fully  than  usual." 

Adjustable  shelving.     See  Shelving. 

Adoption  of  Acts.  The  adoption  of  the  Libraries  Acts  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  any  city,  borough,  urban  district,  etc.,  or 
vote  of  a  meeting  or  poll  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  case  of  a  rural 
parish. 

Advance  copies  or  sheets.     Copies  of  a  book  in  sheets,  or  bound, 

printed  for  preliminary  notices  or  for  publication  in  more  than  one 

place  at  a  time. 
JEt.,  aetatis  [anno].     {Lat.)     In  the  year  of  his  age. 
Agenda  book.     A  book  in  which  the  librarian  enters  a  memorandum 

of  the  various  items  of  business  to  be  brought  up  before  the 

committee. 

Aids  to  readers.  These  can  be  either  printed  or  mechanical,  and 
consist  of  bibliographical  works,  reading  lists,  bulletins,  lectures, 
enquiry  desks,  etc. 
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Aini  (rem.,  ee).    {Fr.)    Elder,  senior.    This  has  occasionally  appeared 

in  catalogues  as  an  author's  name ! 
A.L.A.     American  Library  Association.     Founded  1876. 

Album.  From  an^iis  {Lat.),  white,  hence  its  application  to  unprinted 
books  as  receptacles  for  manuscripts  or  drawings. 

Alcove.  A  recess  in  a  library,  made  by  two  book-cases  projecting 
from  the  wall,  or  other  divisions. 

Alinea.     {Fr.)     Paragraph. 

Alle  Rechte  Yorbehalten.     {Ger.)     All  rights  reserved. 

Allonge.     {Fr.)     Fly-leaf. 

Allonym.  A  false  name,  especially  the  name  of  some  person  assumed 
by  an  author  to  conceal  identity  and  gain  credit. 

All  rights  reserYed.  {Fr.,  Tous  droits  reserves  ;  Ger.,  Alle  Rechte 
vorbehalten  ;  Sp.,  Derechos  de  propriedad.)  A  term  put  upon 
books  by  an  author,  signifying  to  the  public  that  the  copyright  is 
reserved,  and  that  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  any  person 
doing  anything  which  infringes  that  copyright. 

Alphabetico-classed  catalogue.  "  A  subject  catalogue  made  by  class 
entry,  in  which  the  classes  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  classes  are  also  arranged  in  alphabetic  order." 

Alphabetic  subject  catalogue.  A  catalogue  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  subject  headings  only. 

A.L.S.     In  book  sale  catalogues  =  autograph  letter  signed. 

Alternative  title.  A  sub-title,  which  usually  follows  the  word  "  or  " 
in  a  title;  e.g.,  Christie's  Mistake  ;  or,  the  adventures  of  an  orphan. 

Ampersand.     Name  given  to  the  character  "&"  (and),   originally 

formed  of  a  combination  of  the  letters  E  and  T,  making  the  Latin 

et  (and). 
A.N.     Absque  nota.     (Z^/.)     Sign  denoting  absence  of  particulars  of 

place,  date,  etc.,  of  publication. 
Ana  [often  with  the  euphonic  /  added  :  iana] .     Applied  to  notable 

sayings,  anecdotes,  etc.,   in   connection  with  a  particular  person, 

place  or  subject,  as  Swiftiana. 

Anagram.  A  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  sentence  so  as 
to  form  a  new  word  or  sentence. 

Analytic.  The  entry  of  a  part  of  a  book  under  a  heading,  with  a 
reference  to  the  title  of  the  book  where  that  part  is.  For  instance: 
Homer.  Arnold  (M.)  On  translating  Homer.  In  Arnold's  Essays, 
vol.   I. 

Anastatic  printing.  A  method  of  obtaining  fac-simile  impressions  of 
a  printed  page,  or  engraving  (without  re-setting  the  types  or  re- 
engraving  the  plate)  by  saturating  the  page  to  be  copied  in  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards  transferring  it  to  a  zinc  plate,  which,  eaten 
away  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  non-printed  parts,  leaves  printed 
portion  in  relief. 
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Angle  block.     See  Blocks. 

Anhang.     {Ger.).    Appendix. 

Anm.     Abbreviation  of  Anmerkungen  {Ger.)  =  notes. 

Annals.     A  record  of  events  in  their  chronological  order,  year  by  year. 

Annotation.  A  term  in  cataloguing  "applied  to  all  processes  of  de- 
scribing the  leading  features  and  ideas  of  books  in  a  succinct 
manner,  whether  by  analysis,  or  criticism,  or  both  together." 

Annual.     Term  applied  to  a  book  published  yearly,  like  JV/io's  Who. 

Anonyme.     {Fr.)     Anonymous. 

Anonymous.  A  work  is  considered  anonymous  if  the  author's  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  title-page  or  in  the  book. 

Anthology.  A  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  various 
authors,  sometimes  from  the  writings  of  a  single  author. 

Apoconym.  A  name  changed  by  the  cutting  off  or  elision  of  letters 
or  syllables. 

Appendix.     A  supplement  or  something  added  to  a  book. 

Application  call  slip.  A  printed  form  supplied  by  the  library  for 
the  use  of  readers  for  stating  author,  title,  and  call  number  of  book 
wanted,  or  for  the  call  number  only. 

Application  form  (Borrowers').  A  printed  form  supplied  by  the 
library  for  readers  to  fill  in  their  name,  address,  age,  and  other 
particulars  to  enable  borrowers'  tickets  or  cards  to  be  issued.  See 
Borrower's  Card. 

Appraisal.  The  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  book  regarding  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals. 

Apud.     {Lat.)     According  to,  in  the  work,  or  works  of. 

Aquatint.  A  method  of  etching  on  copper  by  means  of  acid,  which 
imitates  washes  with  a  brush,  giving  the  effect  of  a  sketch  in  mono- 
chrome. Reproductions  of  coloured  caricatures  were  made  by  this 
process. 

Arabic  numerals  [so  called],  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
Roman  I.,  II.,  III.,  etc. 

Archetypal  novel.  Commonly  used  to  describe  the  earliest  romances, 
tales  and  works  of  fiction,  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  novel. 

Archives.  Public  records,  which  may  be  annals,  chronicles,  deeds 
of  property,  registers,  etc.,  of  historic  interest. 

Art  paper.  A  coated  paper  specially  made  for  use  in  half-tone  printing, 
the  necessary  smooth  surface  being  produced  by  mineral  prepara- 
tions. The  paper  has  no  enduring  qualities  and  is  unsuited 
for  much  handling. 

Assumed  names.  Names  used  to  designate  an  office,  profession, 
party,  or  qualification — in  cataloguing  treated  as  real  name.  Ex. : 
Foreman  Patternmaker;  Business  Man;  An  M.J.I.  May  also  be 
applied  to  Pseudonyms,  etc. 
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Asterisk.     A  mark  thus  *,  technically  termed  a  star,  usually  used  as  a 

reference  mark. 
Asyndetic.     A  catalogue  without  cross  references. 
Atlas.     A  size  of  writing  or  drawing  paper,  ;^^"  x  26". 
Auflage.     (Ger.)     Edition. 
Ausgabe.     (G'^r.)     Edition. 
Ausgeben.     (Ger.)     To  publish. 
Ausschnitt.     (Ger.)     Extract. 

Author.  "  The  person  who  writes  a  book ;  in  a  wider  sense  it  may 
be  applied  to  him  who  is  the  cause  of  a  book's  existence." 

Author  catalogue.  A  catalogue  in  which  every  book  is  entered 
under  its  own  author  or  editor,  or  the  name  of  the  country, 
department,  institution,  or  place,  which  is  technically  the  author 
or  raison  d'etre  of  the  book. 

Author  entry.  The  entry  of  a  book  in  a  catalogue  under  its  author's 
name  as  a  heading. 

Author  marks,  numbers,  symbols.  Tables  of  numbers  or  letters 
or  combinations  of  letters  and  numbers  used  for  numbering  authors 
so  as  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  There  are  several  schemes 
in  use,  including  Cutter's,  Merrill's,  and  a  new  one  by  Mr.  J.  I). 
Brown,  described  in  his  Subject  Classification. 

Author's  proof.  The  clean  proof  sent  to  an  author  after  the  com- 
positor's errors  have  been  corrected. 

Author's  revise.     Proof  bearing  the  author's  or  editor's  corrections. 

Autograph.     A  person's  own  handwriting. 

Autonym.     An  author's  real  name. 

Autorisierte  Auflage,  or  Ausgabe.     {Ger)     Authorized  edition. 

Autotype.  A  photographic  process  by  which  pictures  are  produced 
in  monochrome ;  also  applied  to  a  print  so  produced. 

Backs.  Referring  to  the  "  back  "  margin  of  pages — that  part  of  a  book 
which  is  sewn  when  bound. 

Band.     {Ger)    Volume. 

Bands.  The  cord  on  to  which  the  sheets  of  a  book  are  sewn. 
"When  a  book  is  sewn  'flexible'  the  bands  appear  on  the  back. 
When  the  back  is  sewn  so  as  to  imbed  the  cord  in  the  back,  the 
appearance  of  raised  bands  is  produced  by  gluing  narrow  strips  of 
leather  across  the  back  before  the  volume  is  covered." 

Bastard  title.  The  half-title  before  the  full  title  of  a  work  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  general  or  full  title  from  injury. 

Belles  lettres.  Polite  literature,  or  that  which  implies  culture,  such 
as  poetry. 

Bericht.     {Ger.)     Statement,  report. 

Berichte  Auflage.     {Ger.)    Corrected  edition. 
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Bespeaking  books.     See  Reserved  books. 

Betting  news,  "  blacking-out."     See  Blacking-out. 

Bibliography.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  history,  description, 
editions,  cataloguing,  preservation,  etc.,  of  books.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  mean  a  list  of  books  on  any  subject. 

Bibliopegy.     Art  of  bookbinding. 

Bibliophile.     Lover  of  books. 

Bibliothecaire.     {Fr.)     Librarian. 

Bibliothsk.     {Ger.)     Library. 

Bibliothekar.     {Ger.)     Librarian. 

Bibliotheksbawegung.     {Ger.)     Library  movement. 

Bibliothekswesen.     {Ger.)     Library  science. 

Bibliotheque.     {Fr.)     Library. 

Bild.     {Ger.)     Picture. 

Billige  Auflage.     {Ger.)    Cheap  edition. 

Binder's  title.  The  title  lettered  on  the  back  of  a  book  when 
re-bound,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  publisher's  title  on  cover. 

Binding.  There  are  many  styles  of  bookbinding  ornament;  the 
Byzantine,  Cottage,  Etruscan,  Grolier,  Harleian,  Saracenic,  Win- 
chester, etc.,  styles  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 

Binding  materials.  The  materials  used  in  bookbinding,  such  as 
morocco  and  pigskin  leathers,  vellum,  cloths,  thread,  glue,  pig- 
ments, gold  leaf,  etc. 

Binding  sheet  or  slip.     A  sheet  on  which  a,re  entered  instructions  to 

the  binder  for  dealing  with  the  books ;    a   slip   placed   in   each 

volume  giving  directions  to  the  binder. 
Blacking-out,   or    Blocking-out.      The  obliteration  of   racing  or 

betting  news  from  newspapers.     In  some  libraries  this  is  effected 

by  smearing  printers'  ink,  or  by  covering  these  columns  with  strips 

of  paper. 
Black-letter.     Gothic  and  old  English  type ;  an  expression  also  used 

to  indicate  old  church  type.     It  is  the  earliest  form  of  movable 

type,  made  to  imitate  the  letters  of  manuscripts. 
Blatt.     {Ger.)     Newspaper ;  leaf  of  a  book. 
Bleed.     When  a  book  or  pamphlet  has  been  cut  down  too  much  so  as 

to  shave  off  some  of  the  printing — the  book  is  said  to  "  bleed." 
Blind-blocked.      Lettering  on  book  covers  not  inked   or  gilt,  only 

embossed  or  impressed. 
Blind-tooled.     A  book  which  has  been  impressed  with  tools,  without 

being  filled  in  in  colour  or  gilt,  is  said  to  be  "  blind-tooled." 
Block  books.     Books  printed  from  wooden  blocks.     The  pages  were 

cut  out  in  relief  from  a  solid  piece  of  wood.     Supposed  popularly 

to  be  the  immediate  predecessors  of  movable  type,  though  some 

authorities  hold  that  they  came  later. 
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Blocks.     Blocks  of  wood  used  to  indicate  temporary  absence  of  books 

from  the  shelves,  or  to  show  that  particular  books  are  located 
elsewhere.  These  blocks  or  dummies  are  usually  about  y"  x  5"  X 
f",  painted  white,  or  covered  with  white  paper  to  take  on  the 
lettering  of  the  book  represented.  Angle  blocks  are  used  in 
charging  trays  and  in  card  cabinets,  etc.,  to  keep  the  tickets  or 
cards  at  a  convenient  or  proper  angle  for  easy  handling  and 
examination.  A  general  term  embracing  wood  blocks,  etc. 
Blue  book.  A  book  containing  an  official  report  or  account  by  the 
Government.  The  British  colour  is  blue ;  French,  yellow ;  German, 
white;  Austrian,  red;  Italian,  green. 

Board  papers.     The  part  of  the  end  papers  pasted  on  the  boards. 

Boards.  A  book  is  in  "boards  "when  the  boards  are  covered  with 
paper  to  distinguish  it  from  one  covered  with  cloth  or  leather. 
This  binding  was  common  before  the  invention  of  cloth  covers  in 
1826. 

Body  of  the  work.     The  text  (type)  of  a  book,  distinguising  it  from 

the  preface,  appendix,  notes,  etc. 
Bolt.     Folded  edge  of  the  sheet  in  an  unopened  book. 
Bookbinding.     See  Binding. 

Book  card.  A  card  kept  in  a  book  briefly  stating  author,  title, 
accessions  number,  etc.     Used  for  charging  purposes. 

Book  carriers.  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  there  are 
book  carriers  for  the  quick  transit  of  the  books  required.  "  These 
carriers  consist  of  a  pair  of  endless  sprocket  chains,  20^"  apart, 
driven  throughout  the  day,  without  a  stop,  by  small  electric 
motor  at  a  speed  of  100  feet  per  minute.  The  chains  run  over 
sheaves  of  such  size  that  the  book  trays,  hanging  on  trunnions 
between  the  chains,  may  pass  freely  over  the  axles  at  the  several 
changes  of  direction  along  the  route."  Books  required  by  senators 
or  representatives  at  the  Capitol  are  conveyed  by  these  carriers  on 
an  automatic  cable  road  connecting  the  library  with  the  Capitol 
through  an  underground  tunnel.  Other  varieties  of  book  carriers 
are  illustrated  in  Brown's  Afanual  of  Library  Economy.  See  also 
Book  holder. 

Book-case.     See  Shelving. 

Book-holder.  Small  portable  stands  for  keeping  books  in  order  for 
desk  or  table  use.     Sometimes  called  book  carriers. 

Book  labels.  In  the  bookbinding  trade,  a  term  applied  to  thin 
leather  or  paper  labels  for  the  backs  of  books,  bearing  title,  etc., 
in  gilt,  etc.     See  also  Book  plates.  Date  labels. 

Book  marks.  These  are  used  in  some  libraries  after  the  book  has 
been  bound,  and  consist  of  tape  or  ribbon  inserted  in  the  volume. 
Another  variety  is  a  card  inserted  by  the  publisher  for  advertising 
purposes. 
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Book  number.  A  letter,  number,  or  combination  of  numbers  given 
to  a  book  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  its  fellows  by  means  of  a 
symbol  shorter  than  the  author  and  title. 

Book  plates,  Ex-Libris.  A  mark  of  ownership.  Originated  in 
Germany  very  shortly  after  the  invention  of  printing,  early  engraved 
book-plates  were  heraldic  in  character.  The  label  is  nearly  always 
pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  front  board. 

Book  pocket.  A  pocket  pasted  on  the  tirst  inside  board  of  a  book 
for  holding  either  the  book-card  or  borrower's  ticket. 

Book  rests  or  supports.  Mechanical  devices  to  keep  books  upright 
on  loosely  packed  shelves,  kept  in  place  either  by  gripping  shelf 
edge,  or  by  weight  of  books  resting  on  their  base  angle,  or  by  prop 
action. 

Book  stand.  A  small  portable  stand  for  carrying  or  displaying  a  few 
books.    Also  used  for  a  desk  book-holder. 

Books,  sizes  of.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Borrowers'  card  or  ticket.  This  is  given  to  a  borrower  after  the 
application  form  has  been  signed  and  found  to  be  in  order,  and 
entitles  him  to  use  the  library.  It  usually  bears  the  borrower's 
name,  address,  number  of  ticket,  and  date  of  issue. 

Borrowers'  register.  A  list  of  the  names  and  numbers  of  borrowers 
as  they  join  the  library. 

Borrowers,  registration  of.    See  Registration  of  borrowers. 

Bosses.  Brass  or  metal  ornamentations  fixed  upon  the  boards  of 
books  either  for  protection  or  ornamentation. 

Bourgeois.     The  name  of  a  type. 

This  line  of  type  is  Bourgeois. 

Bowdlerized.      Applied  to  books  which  have   been    expurgated   in 

editing  by  omitting  words  or  passages  considered  objectionable. 

In  allusion  to  Thomas  Bowdler's  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1818), 

which  was  treated  in  this  way. 
Bracket.     A  sign  used  in  punctuation  thus  [    ]  and  in  cataloguing  used 

to  enclose  words  not  stated  on  the  title-page.     Parentheses  thus  (  ). 

Branch  library.  A  collection  of  books  forming  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  central  library,  housed  separately,  and  usually  some  distance 
from  the  central,  circulating  its  own  books  and  managing  its  own 
business  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  librarian. 

Brevier.  The  name  of  a  type,  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  its 
having  been  first  used  in  printing  the  Breviary,  or  Roman  Catholic 
abbreviated  church  service  book. 

This  line  of  type  is  Brevier. 

Brilliant.     The  name  of  a  type,     nu  u.. ..  ,ri.»j  1.  b,.iii».  m.. 

Broadside.     A  sheet  printed  only  on  one  side. 

Brochure.  A  pamphlet,  tract,  or  booklet,  stitched,  not  bound ;  from 
the  French  brocher,  to  stitch. 
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Brown  systems  of  classification.      See  Adjustable  Classification, 

and  Subject  Classification. 

Buch.     {Ger.)     Book. 

Bucherdruckerkunst.     {Ger.)     Typography. 

Btichermagazin.     [Ger.)     Book  store  or  magazine. 

Buchhandlung.     [Ger.)     Bookselling  business. 

Bulletins.   See  Magazines,  Library. 

Bye-laws.  The  laws  and  rules  which  govern  the  regulation  and  order 
of  the  library  in  its  relations  with  the  pubhc.  A  model  set  for 
English  libraries  has  been  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1 90 1,  under  which  various  penalties  are  legalized. 

Call  number.  The  number  usually  indicating  the  location  of  a  book, 
and  by  which  in  closed  libraries  books  are  asked  for. 

Canon.     The  name  of  a  type : 


c 


anon 


Caps.     Abbreviation  of  the  word  "  Capitals  "  and  indicated  in  MS.  to 

the  printer  by  three  lines under  the  word  or  letter  to  be  made 

capitals. 

Caption.  The  heading  at  the  beginning  of  the  text,  chapter  or  section 
of  a  book. 

Caption  title.     The  title  taken  from  the  caption. 

Card  catalogue.  A  catalogue  of  books  in  a  library  on  cards.  The 
cards  are  of  a  uniform  size,  and  stand  on  their  edges  in  drawers 
or  trays,  and  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  subjects,  etc., 
or  in  classified  order. 

Card  charging.  Applied  to  any  system  having  the  registration  of  the 
issue  of  a  book  effected  by  means  of  a  card,  which  may  either  {a) 
represent  the  call-number  of  book  issued,  when  the  entry  on  it 
would  consist  of  borrower's  ticket  number  and  date  of  issue,  or 
{b)  it  would  represent  borrower's  ticket  number,  in  which  case 
book  call-number,  and  issue  date  would  constitute  the  entry. 

Caret.  The  mark  (a)  in  writing  to  signify  that  something  has  been 
omitted  or  is  wanted^  and  indicates  where  an  addition  or  insertion 
is  to  be  made. 

Cartridge  paper.  A  paper  of  strong  texture  and  rough  surface, 
extensively  used  for  drawing  upon. 

Case-work.  A  term  which  is  used  in  bookbinding  when  the  cover  is 
made  independent  of  the  book,  the  book  afterwards  being 
fastened  into  it. 

Catalogue.  "  Is  used  to  mean  a  list  or  enumeration  of  men  or 
things.       Thus  we  have  a  catalogue  of  students,  but  in  actual 
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•  use  we  differentiate  the  two  words,  and  a  list  ('a  mere  list')  is 
understood  to  mean  a  common  inventory,  often  in  no  particular 
order  (although  we  can  have  alphabetical  or  classified  lists)." 
A  list  of  all  the  books  in  a  library.  See  also  Author,  Card, 
Dictionary,  Manuscript,  Sheaf  and  Subject  Catalogues. 

Catalogue  Raisonne.  {J^r.)  A  catalogue,  alphabetical  or  classified, 
with  notes  and  bibliographical  details,  in  which  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  books  are  discussed.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
to  speak  of  a  classified  catalogue  as  a  Catalogue  Raisonne. 

Cataloguing  rules.  There  are  several  codes  of  rules.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  those  by  the  British  Museum,  L.A., 
A.L.A.,  Bodleian  Library,  C.  A.  Cutter,  H.  B.  Wheatley,  Karl 
Dziatzko,  J.  H.  Quinn,  M.  Dewey,  J.  D.  Brown,  K.  A.  Linder- 
felt,  etc.     See  also  Co-operative  cataloguing,  etc. 

Catch  letters.  Letters  (usually  three)  found  in  dictionaries, 
gazetteers,  etc.,  at  top  of  pages,  those  on  verso  page  representing 
the  first  three  letters  of  first  word  on  that  page,  those  on  recto 
representing  first  three  of  last  word  on  that  page. 

Catchword.  The  last  word  occurring  after  the  last  line  of  a  page, 
such  word  being  repeated  immediately  on  the  top  of  the 
following  page.     Still  used  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc. 

Cedilla.  A  mark  used  under  the  letter  ^  to  show  that  it  is  to  be 
sounded  like  S. 

Central  Library.  The  chief  library  in  a  system,  usually  located  in 
the  busiest  part  of  a  town  and  having  branches  in  more  outlying 
districts. 

Chained  books.  It  was  customary  in  olden  times  to  chain  books  to 
desks  and  shelves,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  and  yet  secure 
from  theft  and  misplacement.  Examples  of  chained  libraries 
at  Cambridge,  Wimborne,  etc. 

Chalcography.     A  modern  term  for  engraving  on  copper  or  brass. 

Chap  books.  Small  books  of  stories,  etc.,  once  used  to  be  hawked 
about  by  chapmen  or  pedlars. 

Chapter.     A  division  in  a  book,  usually  numbered. 

Chapter  heads.    The  headings  to  a  chapter. 

Charging.     See  Card  Charging,  Ledger  Charging. 

Charging  system.  Method  used  in  a  library  for  keeping  an  account 
of  the  books  "  out  "  or  on  loan  to  borrowers. 

Chartulary.  A  volume  in  which  was  copied  out,  at  full  length,  a 
monastery's  collection  of  charters. 

Chrestomathy.  A  collection  of  choice  extracts,  especially  one 
compiled  for  instruction  in  a  language. 

Chromograph.  A  reproduction  of  a  coloured  illustration  by  litho- 
graphy, or  one  of  the  many  photo-mechanical  processes. 

Chronicles.  These  differ  from  "  Annals  "  in  being  more  connected  and 
full,  though  like  Annals  the  events  are  treated  in  the  order  of  time. 
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Chronogram.  "  A  date  expressed  in  words  by  means,  generally,  of 
a  certain  number  of  Roman  letters  being  used  to  show  the 
numerals," 

Cipher.  {Fr.,  Chiffre ;  Ger.,  ZifTer.)  The  initials  of  a  name,  or  the 
arrangement  of  its  letters  in  an  ornamental  manner,  but  dis- 
posed in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  private  mark. 

Circa.     {Lai.)     Around,  about ;   used  chiefly  with   dates,  to   express 

uncertainty,  as  circa  400  B.C.     Usually  contracted  :  c.  400. 
Circumflex.     Accented  letters,  thus  :   a,  e,  i. 

Clarendon.     The  name  of  a  bold  type : 

The  Library  World. 

Clasps.     Books  of  vellum  pages,  especially  when  large,  are  liable  to 

cockle  and   admit  dust ;    they   are   usually,  therefore,    provided 

with   either   clasps  of    metal,   or   ties   of    silk,  leather,  or  cord. 

Thick  volumes  containing  many  folded  maps  or  plates  have  ties 

to  prevent  sagging. 
Class.       "A    grouping    of    subjects    which    have   characteristics  in 

common." 
Classed  catalogue.     A  catalogue  made  by  class  entry,  alphabetically 

or  systematically. 
Classic.     (Zfl/.,  Classicus.)      Of  the  first  or  highest  class  or   rank. 

Usually  applied  to  the  works  of  a  writer  whose  style  is  pure, 

correct  and  refined. 
Classification.      "The  act   of  grouping  together   in   classes   books 

which  have  the  same  subject  or  form."     See  Adjustable,  Decimal, 

Expansive  and  Subject  Classifications. 
Classification,  broad.     The  classification  of  books  in  their  general 

classes,  and  into  their  more  general  divisions  at  such  classes. 
Classification,  close  or  exact.    The  classification  of  books  carried  to 

its  fullest  extent,  and  separating  the  books  into  the  smallest  possible 

subject  divisions. 
Classify.     To  give  the  number,  or  letter  and  number,  to  books  indi- 
cating their  class  in  a  given  scheme  of  classification. 
Class  letter  or  mark.     The  distinguishing  letter  used  by  a  certain 

library  which  shows  what  class  a  book  belongs  to. 

Class  list.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  books  usually  confined  to  one  or 
more  closely  related  classes.  Entries  are  made  very  full,  anno- 
tated, and  additional  information  added,  etc. 

Class  number.  A  number,  letter,  or  combination  of  numbers  stand- 
ing for  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  usually  indicating  its  place  in 
the  library. 

Clerical  errors.     Mistakes  made  in  copying  MS. 

Closed  shelves.  A  library  in  which  the  public  are  not  admitted  to 
the  shelves.     Called  also  Closed  Library. 
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Close  rolls  {Rotuli clausi).     Public  records  almost  similar  to  "patent 

rolls,"  and  dealing  with  the  wardship  of  minors,  mining  rights,  etc. 
Cloth.     A  binding  term  which  includes  books  bound  in  linens,  cloths, 

etc.     Books  were  not  bound  in  cloth  until  the  year  1826. 
Cloth  joints.     Are   pieces  of  cloth  used  to  cover  the  joints  on  the 

inside  of  very  heavy  or  large  books. 
Codex.     In  its  earliest  application  meant  two  or  more  waxen  tablets 

fastened  together,  later  applied  to  books  of  vellum.     Term  also 

used  to  describe  the  various  MS.  versions  of  the  Bible. 
Collaborator.      One    who    is    associated    with    another    or    others, 

especially  in  scientific  or  literary  works. 
Collate.     To  examine  a  book  to  see  if  the  signatures  are  in  sequence, 

and  if  maps,  illustrations,  etc.,  are  complete. 
Collation.     Description  of  the  pages,  illustration,  maps,  etc.,  of  a  book. 
Collectanea.     A  collection  of  notes,  sayings,  anecdotes,  etc. 
Collection,  special.     See  Special  collection. 

Collegiate  press-marking.  An  early  attempt  at  classification ;  this 
"  system  consisted  in  the  plan  of  lettering  or  numbering  the  presses 
in  the  library  after  assigning  certain  classes  of  books  to  each.  The 
separate  shelves  of  every  press  were  numbered  or  lettered,  and 
each  volume  on  every  shelf  was  differently  numbered — each  book 
being  therefore  fixed  to  a  certain  place." 

Collotype.  {Fr.,  Heliotype  or  Phototype ;  Ger.,  Lichtdruck.)  One 
of  the  cheaper  forms  of  photo  reproduction  from  a  gelatinized 
plate,  much  used  in  picture  post-card  printing. 

Colophon.  Information  stated  at  the  end  of  a  book,  giving  title, 
author's,  printer's,  or  publisher's  name,  place  of  printing,  etc.  Now 
usually  only  the  printer's  imprint  or  inscription.  The  colophon 
was  used  before  title-pages  were  introduced. 

Colour  print.  Applied  correctly  only  to  an  engraving  printed  from 
the  plate  in  colour — not  coloured  by  hand. 

Columbier.     A  drawing  paper,  34^"x  23^". 

Columbia  folio.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Commentary.     Book  containing  a  series  of  illustrative  or  explanatory 

notes   on   any   important    work.      Applied    also   to   a    historical 

narrative  or  chronological  record  of  events. 
Compendium.     A  work  containing  in  a  small  compass  the  substance 

or  general  principles  of  a  larger  work ;   a  brief,  comprehensive 

summary. 
Compiler.    One  who  composes  a  literary  work  from  materials  collected 

from  other  works. 

Composite  books.  Books  of  a  composite  nature,  where  an  editor  has 
brought  together  several  works  by  different  authors  into  one 
volume.  For  example  :  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,  Con- 
greve^  Vanbrugh,  and  Fai-quhar^  with  notes  by  Leigh  Hunt.     Also 
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books  of  more  than  one  subject,  as  a  Treatise  on  Magnetism  and 

Electricity. 
Compound  subject-names.     Words  which   "have  become  current 

coin  in  speech,"  as:   Capital  punishment,  political  economy. 
Compound    surname.       Name    formed   from  two   or   more   proper 

names,  such  as  Halliwell-Phillipps. 
Concordance.     {Lat.,  Concordantia.)     A  book  arranged  so  as  to  form 

an  alphabetical   index  of  all  passages,  or  at  least  of  all  the  more 

important  words  in  any  work. 
Continuation.     A  book  published  as  a  supplement  to  a  work  already 

issued.     Continued  parts  or  numbers  of  a  serial  publication  issued 

regularly  or  irregularly. 

Co-operative  cataloguing.  Attempts  made  to  catalogue  books  at, 
and  to  issue  the  slips  from,  a  central  bureau  or  office.  Such 
attempts  have  been  done  on  a  commercial  basis,  but  have  met 
with  limited  success. 

Co-operative  indexing.     See  Indexing,  co-operative. 

Co-opted  members.  Members  of  a  Library  Committee  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Borough,  Urban,  or  Town  Council. 

Copper-plate.     See  Etching. 

Copy.     Matter  sent  to  the  printer  to  be  set  up  in  type. 

Copy  folio,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Corporate  entry.  An  entry  in  a  catalogue  of  a  work  published  by  a 
body  of  men  under  their  name.  For  instance :  Royal  Society. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  39. 

Corrected  edition.     A  new  edition  of  a  book  in  which  the  errors, 

etc.,  have  been  corrected. 
Corrigenda.     Corrections  to  be  made  of  errors  in  a  book. 

Cropped.  When  a  book  has  been  cut  down  too  much  it  is  said  to  be 
"  cropped." 

Cross  reference.     A  reference  from  one  name  or  subject  to  another. 

Crown  octavo,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Cryptonymous  books.  Books  in  which  the  names  of  the  authors  are 
concealed  under  an  anagram  or  similar  device :  Mesrat  Merligo- 
gels  =  Master  George  Mills. 

Curator.     The  superintendent  of  a  museum,  art  gallery,  etc. 

Cut  edges.  Means  that  a  portion  has  been  cut  from  the  three  sides 
of  the  book. 

Cut-in  notes.     Side-notes  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  book  instead  of 

in  the  margin. 
Cuts.     A  technical  expression  for  an  illustration  of  any  kind — electro, 

woodcut,  or  zinco. 
Cutter  Author  marks.     See  Author  marks. 
Cutter  Classification.     Set  Expansive  Classification. 
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Gutter's  Rules.  The  Rules  for  a  Didionary  Catalogue  drawn  up  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  of  America. 

Dagger  (f ).  The  second  reference  mark,  coming  after  the  asterisk  ; 
originally  employed  in  Roman  Catholic  service  books,  etc.,  to 
remind  the  priest  where  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Date  label.  In  lending  library  books  is  usually  secured  to  the  front 
fly-leaf  by  means  of  a  narrow  line  of  paste,  so  as  to  permit  of  easy 
removal  when  label  is  stamped  all  over  with  dates  of  issue  or 
return. 

Decimal  Classification.  The  name  of  the  classification  system 
devised  by  Mr.  Dewey,  which  is  arranged  according  to  a  decimal 
notation. 

Decimo-sexto.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Deckle.     The  rough  edge  of  hand-made  paper. 

Dedication.  An  inscription  to  a  patron,  friend,  or  public  character, 
prefixed  to  a  literary  work. 

Definitive  edition.  An  edition  of  an  author's  works  which  is  usually 
undertaken  by  an  editor  after  the  author  is  dead.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  printed  from  the  original  MSS.,  or  most  correct  editions  of 
the  author's  writings,  to  be  complete,  and  to  contain  the  "  last 
word  "  on  the  works  of  the  author. 

Dei  gratia.     {Lat)     By  the  grace  of  God. 

Delegation  of  powers.  The  power  given  a  local  authority  to  commit, 
transfer,  or  entrust,  partially  or  completely,  its  right  to  act  to  a 
committee,  and  conferred  by  Sec.  15,  Sub-sec.  3  of  the  "Public 
Libraries  Act,  1892";  Sec.  4,  the  "Public  Libraries  (Ireland) 
Amendment  Act,  1877  " ;  Sec.  18,  the  "Public  Libraries  Consoli- 
dation (Scotland)  1887." 

Delete.  Take  out,  or  expunge — in  MS.  or  printed  matter  denoted  by 
line  through  letter,  words,  or  lines  to  be  deleted,  and  the  mark  Q^ 
(Greek  letter  d)  placed  in  the  margin.  '^ 

Delivery  stations.  A  method  of  book-distribution  practised  in  some 
towns  where  branch  libraries  have  not  been  built,  convenient  to  a 
district  requiring  a  local  service.  Usually  a  shop  or  school  is 
chosen  ;  as  a  delivery  "  station  "  seldom  carries  a  stock  of  books, 
long  lists  of  books  are  submitted  by  borrowers,  and  such  books  as 
are  available  at  central  library  are  delivered  next  day  and  issued. 

Delt.,  delineavit.    {Lat)     He  or  she  drew  it. 

Demy  octavo,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Dentelle.     A  style  of  bookbinding  resembling  lace  work. 

Deputy  librarian.     The  next  in  charge  to  the  chief  librarian,  usually 

called  sub-librarian. 
Derechos  de  propriedad.    {Sp.)    All  rights  reserved. 
Dessins.    {Fr^j     Designs  ;  drawings. 
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Device.  A  motto,  emblem,  or  other  mark  by  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  distinguished  at  tournaments  ;  word  sometimes 
applied  in  sale  catalogues  to  gilt  ornaments  on  binding.  A  mark 
or  trade  emblem  of  the  old  printers. 

Dewey  Classiiication.     See  Decimal  Classification, 

Diagram.  An  outline  sketch  intended  to  illustrate  a  proposition  or 
description  in  the  text. 

Diamond.     The  name  of  a  type.     ni.  iin«  i.  pri..i.a  in  w.niond  i,tv 

Diary.   A  daily  record  of  events  or  observations  made  by  an  individual ; 

a  journal. 
Dictionary  catalogue.     In  a  general  sense  any  catalogue  having  its 

author,  title,  subject,  and  series  entries  arranged  in  one  alphabet, 

with  the  necessary  cross-references. 
Digest.    {Lat.,  Digesta  :  I  arrange.)    A  systematically  arranged  work  on 

law. 
Diplomatics.     The  science  of  palaeography  as  applied  to  the  decipher- 
ing old  charters,  diplomas,  titles,  etc. 
Directory.     An  alphabetical  list,  as  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 

inhabitants  or  business-houses  of  a  city. 
Domesday  Book.     Record  of  the  statistical  survey  of  England  made 

in   1055-86  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  consists  of  two  volumes 

written  on  vellum,  and  contains  the  names  of  the  chief  landowners, 

the  extent  and  value  of  estates,  etc. 
Donation  book.     A  book  in  which  are  entered  the  particulars  of  each 

donation  of  books,  &c.,  as  received,  with  donor's  name,  address, 

etc.,  if  known. 
Dorato.    (//.)    Gilt. 
Doublure.     In  bookbinding,  the  inside  face  of  the  boards ;  especially 

applied  to  them  when  lined  with  leather  or  silk  and  decorated. 
Doubtful  books.     Books  which  may  be  debarred  from  being  added  to 

the  library  owing  to  sectarian,  political,  or  moral  reasons. 
Druck.     {Ger.)     Print ;  printing. 
Dummy.     A  board  of  white  wood  or  plain  deal,  measuring  7"x  5"x  f" 

usually,  on  which  a  label  is  pasted  showing  the  title,  shelf  number 

or  location  of  a  book  shelved  elsewhere  than  in  its  proper  place, 

owing  to  its  size,  or  other  reason. 
Duodecimo.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
Duplicate  tickets.     .5?^  Students'  tickets. 
Durchschiessen.     {Ger.)     Interleaved. 
Edges  of  books.    These  are  variously  treated,  "marbled,"  "  sprinkled," 

"coloured,"  "plain  gilt,"  "gilt  in  the  round,"  "gilt  on  red,"  &c. 

See   also  under  Cropped,  Cut,    Deckle,    Painted,  and  Trimmed 

edges,  etc. 
Edidit.    (Zc?/.)     He  or  she  edited  it. ^ 
Edition.     The  full  number  of  copies  printed  from  the  same  setting  of 

type,  and  published  at  the  same  time. 
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Edition.    {Fr.)     Edition. 

Edition  de  luxe.  A  special  edition  of  a  book  containing  extras  not  in 
ordinary  edition,  such  as  extra  plates,  large  paper,  etc. 

Editio  princeps.     The  first  edition  of  a  book. 

Editor.  One  who  prepares  or  superintends  for  publication  a  work  or 
matter  not  written  by  himself. 

Editor  entry.  The  entry  of  a  book  in  a  catalogue  under  the  name 
of  the  editor. 

Effete  books.  Books  useless  to  a  Public  Library  in  so  far  as  they  are 
recapitulations  of  ascertained  facts — out-of-date — merely  of  topical 
interest — or  superseded. 

E.g.    {Lai.,  Exempli  gratia.)     For  example. 

Eighteenmo.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Einband.     {Ger.)     Binding. 

Einleitung.     {Ger.)     Introduction. 

Electrotype.  A  replica  of  a  woodcut  or  plate  in  relief,  produced  by 
taking  wax  mould  and  placing  it  in  a  copper  deposit  battery,  when 
a  thin  copper  "  shell  "  facsimile  results. 

Elephant  folio.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Elision  marks.  Three  dots,  thus  .  .  .  used  in  cataloguing,  etc.,  to 
show  the  omission  of  a  word  or  words  from  the  title. 

Emblem.  Symbolical  figure  or  composition  which  conceals  a  moral 
or  historical  allegory ;  when  accompanied  with  some  sententious 
phrase  which  determines  its  meaning  it  has  the  same  relation  as 
Device. 

Enchiridion  (/>/.,  ons  or  a).  A  handbook;  specifically,  a  manual  of 
devotions. 

Encyclopaedia.  A  work  containing  information  on  all  subjects,  or 
exhaustive  of  one  subject,  arranged  in  systematic  (usually  alpha- 
betical) order. 

End  papers.     The  blank  fly-leaves  at  beginning  and  end  of  a  book. 

En  feuilles.     {Fr.)     In  sheets. 

Engravers'  proofs.  Prints  or  engravings  entirely  unlettered z.x^  known 
by  this  term. 

Engravings  or  prints.     Reproductions  of  "pulls"  taken  from  an  en- 
graved plate  of  metal,  the  lines  being  cut  into  the  plate,  and  so 
holding  the  ink.     Prints  are  divided  into  a  number  of  classes, 
each  class  having  a  separate  value  of  its  own. 
En  livraisons.     {Fr.)     In  numbers ;  in  parts. 
Entry.     The  record  of  a  book  in  a  catalogue  which  may  be  under  its 

main  entry,  added  entry,  title  entry,  etc. 
Entry  word.     The  first  word  entered  on  a  catalogue  slip,  card,  etc., 
and  which  governs  its  place  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  a  cata- 
logue, card  cabinet,  etc. 
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En  velin.     (-Fr.)     In  vellum. 

Ephemerides.     Diary,  or  account  of  every-day  transactions. 

Epigraph.  A  sentence  or  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
chapters  of  a  book  to  indicate  the  sentiment  or  idea. 

Epistolaria.     A  hturgical  book  containing  the  Epistles. 
Epitome.     An  abridgment  or  summary  of  a  book  or  writing. 
Erganzt.     {Ger.)     Completed. 

Erratum  (//.,  ta).     Mistakes  discovered  after  the  book  is  printed. 

The  list  of  errata  is  usually  printed  on  a  small  slip  and  inserted  in 

the  book  by  the  binder. 
Erzahlung.     {Ger.)     Report  or  narr-ative. 
Esemplare.     (//.)     Copy. 
Etching.     An  impression  or  print  marked  by  a  great  freedom  of  line 

taken  from  a  copper  or  steel  plate,  which  is  etched  or  engraved  by 

hand  by  graver  and  acid. 
Et  seq.,  et  sequentia.     {Lat.)    And  the  following. 
ETaluation.     The  estimate  of  the  worth  of  a  book  on  the  subject 

with  which  it  deals. 
Excerpt  (//.,  a).     Extract,  extracts. 
Exemplar.     {Ger.)    Copy. 
Ex-libris.     See  Book  plates. 
Expansive  Classification.     The  name  of  the  classification  system 

devised  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter.     "  It  consists  of  seven  tables  of 

classification  of  progressive  fulness,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 

of  a  library  at  its  successive  stages  of  growth." 

Explicit.  {Lat.)  Equivalent  to  "the  end,"  but  properly  meaning 
"  unrolled  "  {explicitus\  the  end  of  the  roll  having  been  reached. 

Expurgated  editions.  "  Reprints  "  of  books  in  which  it  has  been 
decided  by  contemporary  editors  or  publishers  to  leave  out  those 
parts  deemed  indecent  or  otherwise  objectionable  judged  from  the 
conventional  standpoint  at  time  of  re-issue. 

Extension  work.  The  practice  of  libraries  co-operating  with  uni- 
versities. This  usually  consists  in  university  extension  lectures 
being  given  in  the  libraries,  and  the  preparation  of  reading  lists  by 
the  libraries  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures. 

Extra.  In  binding,  a  trade  term  for  the  best  work.  Applicable  to 
any  book  well  "  forwarded,"  lined  with  marbled  or  other  special 
paper,  silk  headbands,  and  gilt  with  a  narrow  roll  round  the  sides 
and  inside  the  "squares," 

Extra-illustrated.  Applied  to  books  containing  drawings,  coloured 
sketches,  plates  from  other  works,  etc.,  in  addition  to  its  original 
illustrations. 

Extra  tickets.     See  Students'  tickets. 
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Fac.     Small  wooden  or  metal  blocks,  with  emblematical  figures  carved 

thereon ;  have  a  hole  in  the   centre   to   admit  a  capital   letter. 

Ornamental    initial    letters    at   commencement  of   chapters    arc 

produced  by  "  facs." 
Facetiae.     In  bibliography,  applied  to  coarsely  witty  books  collectively. 
Facsimile.     An  exact  reproduction  or  copy  of  anything. 
Fecit.     {Lat.)     Made  (it). 
Feuilleton.     {Fr.)     The  part  of  a  newspaper  that  is  devoted  to  light 

literature,   serial   stories,   or  criticisms  ;  usually   at  the   foot  of   a 

page,  and  separated  from  the  general  news  by  a  dividing  line. 
Figures  sur  bois.     {Fr.)     Woodcuts. 
Finding  list.     A  very  brief  catalogue  or  list  of  books  in  a  library, 

omitting  bibliographical  details. 
Fines.     A  charge  imposed  by  a  library,  usually  id.  per  week  or  part 

of  a  week,  for  books  kept  beyond  the  allotted  time  for  return. 
Finis.     {Lat.)     The  end,  conclusion. 

Finishing.     In  binding,  comprises  lettering,  tooling,  polishing,  etc. 
First  word  entry.     See  Title  entry. 
Fixed  location.     The  marking  of  a  book  by  shelf  and  other  marks  so 

as  its  position  on  the  shelf  should  be  always  the  same. 
Fly-title.     See  Half-title. 
Folgende.     {Ger.)     Following. 
Foliated.     A  term  used  to  describe  the  marking  of  every  leaf — not 

page — of  a  manuscript  book  with  a  consecutive  number. 
Folio.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
Foolscap  folio,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
Fore-edge.     The  front  edge  of  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
Forename.     A  name  that  precedes  the  family  name  or  surname. 
Format.     {Fr.)     The  term  for  the  size,  shape,  etc.,  of  a  book. 
Form  entry.     "  Registry  of  a  book  under  the  name  of  the  kind  of 

literature  to  which  the  book  belongs." 
Forrell.     Rough  skins  anciently  used  for  bookbinding  purposes, 
Fortsetzung  folgt.     {Ger.)     To  be  continued. 
Forwarding.     In  bookbinding,  the  branch  which  deals  with  the  books 

after  they  are  sewed.     The  forwarder  puts  them  into  leather  and 

almost  finishes  them,  except  the  ornaments  on  the  volume  which 

are  done  by  the  finisher. 
Fount.     The  complete  set  of  type  constituting  any  particular  class. 
Foxed.     In  second-hand  booksellers'  catalogues  books  are  sometimes 

described  as   "  foxed."     This  means  that  the  volumes  have  got 

damp  stains  or  spots  on  them. 
Franzband.    {Ger.)    Calf  binding. 
Frau.     {Ger.)    Wife,  woman. 
Free  library.     See  Public  Library. 
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Freie  Bibliothek     {Ger.)     Free  Library. 

French  joint.  In  "  library  "  binding,  formed  by  keeping  boards 
about  i"  from  back,  splitting  board  and  placing  "slips  "  between, 
allowing  greater  play  at  hinge  and  permitting  the  use  of  a  much 
thicker  leather  than  usual. 

Frontispiece;  front,  (contraction).  A  plate  or  illustration  either 
facing  or  preceding  the  title-page. 

Full  bound.  When  the  book  is  completely  covered  with  leather  it  is 
termed  full  bound. 

Gebunden.     {Ger.)    Bound. 

Gedruckt.     {Ger.)     Printed. 

Geheftet.     {Ger.)     Stitched. 

Gilt  top.     Top  edge  of  a  book,  cut  solid  and  gilt ;  others  trimmed 

only. 
Goldschnitt.     {Ger.)     Gilt  edges. 

Gothic  type. 

^Iic  pbrarn  Jlssochition. 

Grangerizing.  The  practice  of  inserting  engravings,  portraits,  etc., 
not  issued  with  the  book.  Named  after  Granger's  Biographical 
History  of  England,  because  that  book  was  often  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Graph.  A  tray  or  slab  of  gelatmous  compound  to  which  is  transferred 
any  drawing  or  writing  (done  in  Hectograph  ink)  of  which  only  a 
limited  number  of  reproductions  on  ordinary  paper  is  required. 

GraYures.     {Fr.)     Engravings. 

Grooves.  The  projections  formed  on  the  sides  of  books,  in  backing, 
to  admit  of  the  boards  lying  even  with  the  back  when  laced  in. 

Guarantor.  The  person  who  assumes  responsibility  and  signs  the 
application  form  for  a  non-ratepayer  or  other  who  desires  to  join 
the  library. 

Guards.  The  strips  sewn  into  the  sections,  and  upon  which  plates 
and  maps  are  mounted  in  books. 

Guides,  Shelf.     See  Shelf  guides. 

Half- binding.  When  the  leather  covers  the  back  and  only  part  of  the 
sides,  a  book  is  said  to  be  half-bound  (hf.  bd.). 

Half-title.  The  short  title  of  a  book  preceding  the  general  title-page. 
Sometimes  called  the  bastard  title. 

Half-tone.  One  of  the  many  photo-mechanical  processes,  especially 
applicable  to  reproductions  of  illustrations  having  in  their  "com- 
position gradations  of  tone  in  the  form  of  rlat  tints" — wash 
drawings  and  photographs  for  example. 

Handbuch.     {Ger.)     Handbook,  manual. 

Head  and  tail.     Top  and  bottom  of  a  book. 
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Headband.  "The  silk  or  cotton  ornament  worked  at  the  head  and 
tail  of  a  volume,  as  a  finish,  and  to  make  the  back  even  with  the 
boards."  Headbands  may  now  be  purchased  already  worked,  and 
a  piece  cut  off  the  requisite  length  and  glued  on  the  book. 

Heading.  The  word  or  words  under  which  a  book  is  entered  in  the 
catalogue ;  usually  the  name  of  the  author,  of  the  subject,  etc. 

Heft,    -e.     {Ger.)     Part,  parts. 

Heliotype.     See  Collotype. 

Herausgegeben.     {Ger)    Edited. 

Holograph.  A  document  or  manuscript  wholly  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing. 

Holzschnitt.     [Ger)     Woodcut 

Hornbook.  An  early  form  of  child's  primer,  consisting  of  a  thin 
board  of  oak,  a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  alphabet,  Lord's 
Prayer,  etc.,  which  was  protected  by  a  thin  layer  of  horn. 

Hundred  rolls,  of  A.D.  1274.  Public  records  of  great  importance 
for  local  history,  containing  an  inquisition  into  the  state  of  every 
hundred  (a  division  of  a  county)  and  answers,  on  oath,  to  questions 
relating  to  the  public  exchequer. 

lb.,  ibid.     {Lat.,  Ibidem.)     In  the  same  place. 

Idem.     {Lat.)     The  same. 

I.e.     {Lat.,  Id  est.)     That  is. 

Illuminated  books.  "  Mere  pictures  or  pretty  ornamental  letters  in 
sweet  colours  and  elegant  drawing  do  not  constitute  illumination, 
though  they  do  form  essential  contributions  towards  it.  .  .  Perfect 
illuniinatio7i  must  co?itain  both  colours  ufid  metals  (gold  or  silver). 
To  this  extent  it  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  other  mediaeval  art 
of  heraldry." 

Illuminator.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  word  was  first  applied  to 
one  who  practised  the  art  of  book  decoration.  It  meant  one  who 
"  lighted  up "  the  page  of  the  book  with  bright  colours  and 
burnished  gold. 

Illustrations.  Pictorial  matter,  plates,  etc.,  supposed  to  elucidate  the 
text  of  a  book. 

Imperial  octavo,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Impression.  A  number  of  copies  of  a  book  printed  at  one  time. 
"  When  a  book  is  reprinted  without  change  it  should  be  called  a 
new  impression." 

Imprimatur.  The  license  to  print  books  sometimes  seen  on  old 
works,  showing  that  the  licenser  or  censor  of  the  press  had 
authorized  the  book  to  be  printed. 

Imprimerie.     {Fr.)     Printing ;  printing-office. 

Imprint  (Printer's).  Under  Act  of  Parliament,  the  name  of  printer 
and  place  of  printing  requires  to  be  shown.  This  imprint  is  usually 
found  at  end  of  a  book,  and  sometimes  on  back  of  title-page  as 
well ;  in  pamphlets,  etc.,  at  foot  of  last  page. 
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Imprint  (Publishers).     Name,  place  of  publication  and  date,  usually 

printed  at  the  foot  of  title-page. 
Incunabula.     Term  applied  to  the  first  books  printed  from  movable 

types  prior  to  1500.     Lat.^  swaddling  clothes  or  cradle  books. 
Incut  notes.     Side  notes  which  are  let  into  the  text  instead  of  the 

margin. 
Indent.     To  place  a  line  of  type  a  little  way  in,  as  in  the  beginning 

of  a  fresh  paragraph. 
Index.      A   list   (alphabetical,   classified,    or   both   combined)   which 

serves  to  make  known  the  contents  (general  or  particular)  of  a 

book  or  series  of  books ;  denoting  rather  than  describing,    but 

clearly  indicating  pages,  sections,  chapters,  or  volume  in  which 

subject  of  entry  may  be  found. 
Indexing,  co-operative.     The  indexing  of  the  contents  of  a  large 

number  of  journals  and  magazines,  for  a  given  period  of  time,  by 

various  persons. 
Index  of  matters.     A  term  used  by  Panizzi  for  what  is  known  as  a 

"subject  index." 
India  paper.     A  thin,  yellowish,  absorbent  printing  paper,  made  from 

vegetable  fibre,  and  used  in  taking  the  finest  proofs  from  engraved 

plates  and  for  books  required  to  go  in  small  compass. 

India  proofs.  Strictly  first  proofs  only  of  a  print  pulled  on  "  India 
paper,"  but  used  indiscriminately  for  all  illustrations  printed  on 
India  paper. 

Indicator.  A  general  term  applied  to  many  devices  common  to  the 
lending  departments  of  "  closed "  libraries  whereby  the  call 
numbers  or  titles  of  books  are  exhibited  in  frames  close  to 
counter ;  and  by  the  use  of  tabs,  pegs,  coloured  ticket-carriers, 
etc.,  changed  by  an  assistant  at  the  time  of  issue  or  return  of  a 
book,  indicates  automatically  to  a  borrower  whether  the  book  he 
seeks  is  "  in  "  or  "  out." 

Indicator  key.  A  brief  author  and  title  list,  usually  confined  to 
fiction,  and  arranged  in  order  according  to  the  indicator.  This 
saves  a  reader's  time,  as  he  can  look  at  the  indicator  and  see  what 
numbers  there  are  marked  "  in  "  and  compare  with  the  key. 

Inedita.    Unpublished  works. 

Information  desk.  A  desk  or  counter  set  apart  in  a  library,  where 
readers  may  find  one  of  the  staff  ready  to  assist  them  in  their 
search  for  information. 

Infra.     {Lat^     Below. 

Inhalt.     {Ger.)     Contents. 

Inhaltsverzeichnis.     [Ger?^     Table  of  contents  ;  index. 

Inlaying  or  Onlaying.  In  binding,  is  adding  a  different  leather  from 
that  of  the  cover  as  decoration. 

Inside  margins.  The  border  made  by  the  turn-in  of  the  leather  on 
the  inside  face  of  the  boards. 
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Inter-branch  library  loans.  An  arrangement  in  a  Public  Library 
branch  system  whereby  a  borrower  at  one  library  may  have  books 
brought  from  another  branch  to  the  one  most  convenient  to  hiui. 

Intonso.     {It.)     Uncut. 

Introduction.  The  preliminary  statement  made  by  an  author  in 
explanation  of  the  subject  or  design  of  his  writing ;  also  applied  to 
an  elementary  treatise  in  any  branch  of  study. 

Inventory  of  stock.  List  of  miscellaneous  property,  stationery, 
stores,  etc.,  sometimes  recorded  in  an  indexed  book  ruled  to  show 
date  of  receipt,  vendor,  price,  quantity,  etc.  A  more  modern 
system  is  to  use  a  stock  card  for  each  item,  thereby  permitting  of 
indefinite  intercalation  and  yet  permitting  easy  consultation. 

Inversion  of  title.  In  cataloguing  or  indexing,  the  turning  about  of 
a  title  to  bring  a  particular  word  or  words  to  the  front,  as  better 
conveying  its  subject :  History  of  London — London,  History  of. 

Issue.  The  statement  of  the  number  of  volumes  issued  in  a  library, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly,  etc.,  and  entered  in  a  book  called 
the  "issue  book." 

Italic.  Originally  called  Aldine.  First  volume  printed  in  this  charac- 
ter had  the  capitals  with  their  stems  upright  like  those  of  the 
current  round-hand,  and  came  from  the  press  of  Aldus  Pius 
Manutius,  in  150 1. 

Jahrbuch.     {Ger^     Year-book. 

Jahrlich.     {Ger.)     Yearly,  annual. 

Joint  author.  A  person  who  collaborates  with  another  or  more  in 
composing  a  book,  the  portion  written  by  each  not  always  being 
stated. 

Juvenile  library,  or  room.  A  library  or  reading  room  set  apart  for 
young  people,  and  usually  open  for  a  few  hours  in  the  evening  or 
after  school  hours,  and  longer  on  Saturday. 

Kapitel.     {Ger^     Chapter. 

Karte.     {Ger)     Map,  chart. 

Kettle-stitch.  "  The  chain-stitch  which  the  sewer  makes  at  the  head 
and  tail  of  a  book.  A  corruption  of  either  chain-stitch  or  catch- 
up stitch." 

Kirchenbibliothek.     {Ger^     Church  library. 

Konigliche  Bibliothek.     {Ger^)     Royal  Library. 

Koninklijke  Blbliotheek.     {Dutch)    Royal  Library. 

Kupfertafel.     {Ger.)     Copper-plate. 

L.A.     See  Library  Association. 

L.A.A.     See  Library  Assistants'  Association. 

Lacing-in.  In  bookbinding,  the  operation  of  lacing  the  "slips" 
through  the  holes  in  the  boards  to  attach  them. 
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Large  paper.  Books  printed  on  larger  paper  than  the  ordinary 
edition  are  called  large  paper  copies,  or  l.p. 

Latest  additions.     See  Additions,  List  of. 

Law  calf.    Term  for  "white"  calf  in  which  law  books  are  usually  bound. 

Ledger  charging.  The  use  of  ledgers  or  day-books  in  charging  instead 

of  slip  or  card  methods. 
Legato,  Legatura.     (//.)     Bound,  binding. 
Leitfaden.     {Ger.)    Text-book. 

Lending  library.     The  department  of  the  Public  Library  in  which 

the  books  are  issued  for  home  reading. 
Lesesaal.     (Ger.)     Reading  room. 

Lettered  proofs.  Prints  or  engravings  bearing  the  title  of  the  subject, 
name  of  painter  (or  designer,  if  not  after  a  painting)  and  engraver, 
publisher  and  date  of  publication  ;  lettering  usually  done  in  open 
print  letters.  Lettered  proofs  on  "  India "  paper  are  of  greater 
value  than  are  "  lettered  proofs  on  plain  paper." 

Letterpress.  Printed  matter  from  type  distinguishing  it  from  litho- 
graphic, etc.,  printing. 

Lettres  historiees.  The  generic  term  adopted  by  French  writers  to 
denote  the  large  initial  letters  used  to  decorate  illuminated  manu- 
scripts in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Liber.     {Lat)    Book. 

Libraire.     {-Fr.)     Bookseller. 

Librarian.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  library  (books,  property, 
control  of  staff,  etc.)  and  is  responsible  to  the  committee  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  library. 

Librarii.  A  class  of  secular  professional  writers  employed  by  the 
religious  houses  in  the  mediaeval  time  in  the  copying  of  service  and 
other  books. 

Library.  A  collection  of  books  kept  for  reading,  consultation,  study, 
recreation,  etc. ;  an  edifice,  building,  place,  room  or  rooms  con- 
taining a  collection  of  books.     From  the  Latin  word  Liber,  a  book. 

Library  Assistants'  Association.  Founded  in  1895  for  furthering 
the  interests  of  library  assistants.  The  meetings,  papers  read,  etc., 
are  reported  in  its  monthly  journal,  the  Library  Assistant. 

Library  Association.  Founded  in  1877  and  incorporated  by  Royal 
charter  in  1898.  Its  objects  are  to  unite  all  persons  engaged 
or  interested  in  library  work.  The  reports  of  the  meetings  held 
and  papers  read  are  given  in  the  official  journal,  the  Library 
Association  Record. 

Library  edition.  "  A  vague  term  indicating  the  original  issues  of 
books  in  a  larger  and  more  substantial  form  than  subsequent 
reprints." 

Lieferung.     (Ger.)     Part  or  number  of  a  book. 
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Limited  edition.  Where  a  smaller  number  than  usual  of  a  book  is 
printed,  the  number  of  each  copy  being  inserted  in  ink  at  foot  of 
a  printed  certificate  stating  that  (so  many)  "  copies  of  this  work 
have  been  printed,  of  which  this  is  No...." 

Line  process.  A  method  of  photo-reproduction  used  in  making 
zinco  blocks  of  line  drawings,  chiefly  in  press  advertising  or  news- 
paper illustration. 

Lining  papers.     Another  name  for  end-papers. 

Linotype.  A  type-setting  machine  which,  by  the  manipulation  of  a 
keyboard,  casts  a  line  of  type.  Chiefly  used  in  straightforward 
work,  such  as  newspaper  printing. 

Lithograph.  An  impression  taken  from  a  specially  prepared  stone 
slab,  upon  which  the  drawing,  writing,  or  printing  has  been  made 
or  transferred  with  lithographic  ink. 

Littefarische  Gesellschaft.     (Ger.)    Literary  society. 

Livraison.     (Fr.)    Part. 

LiYre.     (-Pr.)     Book. 

Loan  system.     See  Charging  system. 

Location.     The  shelf  or  press  number  where  a  book  is  shelved. 

Location  book.  A  book  ruled  to  contain  columns  for  brief  title  and 
accessions  number  of  each  book  in  the  library,  and  against  which 
is  entered  the  shelf  or  press  number  where  the  book  is  shelved. 

Logotype.  A  name  given  to  two  or  more  letters  cast  in  one  piece, 
«?,  j^,  etc. 

Long  Primer.    The  name  of  a  type  :  This  line  of  type  is  Long  Primer. 

Lower-case  letters.     Small  letters,  not  capitals. 

L.S.     Locus  Sigilli.     (Zaf.)     The  place  of  the  seal. 

Lustspiel.     {Ger.)     Comedy. 

Magazine,  Library.  Periodical  issued  by  the  library  in  which  are 
given  lists  of  the  new  books  added,  and  other  information  about 
the  library.     Sometimes  called  Bulletins  in  the  United  States. 

Main  class.  The  main  class  in  a  classification  scheme  is  the  broad 
heading  under  which  a  book  can  be  classified.  Each  main  class 
being  divided  into  sub-classes  or  divisions,  and  these  again  being 
divided  into  lesser  divisions. 

Main  entry.     The  principal  or  full  entry  of  a  book  in  a  catalogue. 

Manual.  A  handbook  ;  a  compendium  containing  the  essentials  of  a 
subject. 

Manuscript.  (Often  written  MS.,  in  plural  MSS.)  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Latin  codices  manuscripti  (books  written  by  hand). 

Map.  A  representation,  usually  a  plane  projection,  of  any  region  or 
expanse ;  a  chart. 

Marginalia.     MS.  notes  written  in  the  margins  of  books. 

Medium  folio,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
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Mezza  legatura.    (//.)    Half  binding. 

Mezzotint.     Applied  to  an  engraving  taken  from  a  plate,  the  ground 

of  which  is  "  burred  "  by  mechanical  means,  thereby  producing  a 

rich  full  black  effect  in  the  print. 
Minion.     Name  of  a  type  : 

This  line  of  type  is  Minion. 

Monochrome.  Paintings  in  tints  of  one  colour — sepia  drawings  are 
good  examples. 

Monograph.     A  book  devoted  to  one  subject. 

Monotype.  A  type  setting  machine  which  casts  separate  types,  and 
assembles  and  justifies  them  automatically  in  successive  lines. 

Movable  location.  "  The  position  of  books  in  a  library  when  arranged 
by  their  subjects  rather  than  by  a  fixed  shelf  number,  the  relative 
position  of  the  classes  remaining  the  same,  while  the  actual  location 
of  the  books  in  the  library  is  movable." 

Musee.     (iv-.)     Museum. 

Nachschlagebuch.     {Ger.)     Reference  book. 

N.D.     No  date  of  publication  stated. 

Neubearbeitete  Auflage.     {Ger.)     Newly  revised  edition. 

Neue  Folge.     {Ger.)     New  series. 

Newspaper  stand.  Stands  or  slopes  used  for  the  display  of  news- 
papers. In  some  libraries  these  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
walls,  or  distributed  over  the  floor  of  the  newsroom,  or  against  the 
walls. 

Newsroom.  The  room  in  the  library  where  the  current  newspapers 
are  on  view,  but  usually  periodicals,  directories,  etc.,  are  also 
placed  or  shelved  in  the  newsroom. 

N.I.     No  imprint  stated  on  book. 

Nom  de  plume,  or  Nom  de  guerre.     Pseudonym  or  pen-name. 

Non-fiction  tickets.     See  Students'  tickets. 

Nonpareil.     The  name  of  a  type  : 

This  hne  of  type  is  Nonpareil. 

Notation.  The  figures,  letters,  numbers,  or  combination  of  letters 
and  figures  used  to  designate  the  shelf,  book,  or  class  number  of 
the  books  in  a  library  to  facilitate  their  finding  and  replacing. 

Obiit.     {Lat.)     Died. 

Oblong  octavo,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Octavo.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Octodecimo.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

OfFentliche  Bibliothek.     {Ger.)     Public  Library. 

Off-set.     The  set-off  of  ink  from  one  sheet  on  to  another,  caused  either 

by  insufficient  drying  or  bad  inking. 
Old  English  type : 

Cljis  line  of  tjpe  ia  (P)l&  (Bnglislj. 
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Omission  marks.     See  Elision  marks. 

One-sheet  on.  A  technical  term  familiarly  used  by  bookbinders  to 
describe  the  method  of  sewing  sheets  (usually  on  cords  or  tapes) 
when  the  thread  goes  "  all  along,"  or  from  kettle-stitch  to  kettle- 
stitch,  inside  the  fold  of  the  sheet. 

O.P.     See  Out  of  print. 

Open  access.  The  system  of  allowing  readers  in  a  library  direct,  free, 
or  open  access  to  the  shelves,  thus  enabling  them  to  handle  books 
before  selecting  them.  Safe-guarded  open  access  is  the  system 
whereby  borrowers  or  readers  before  entering  to  choose  books 
must  show  their  ticket,  or  sign  their  name,  etc.,  in  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose  and  in  which  close  classification  and  other  safe- 
guards are  employed. 

Open  shelves.     See  Open  access. 

Opus,  Opera.  {Lat.)  Work,  works.  Used  chiefly  for  numbering 
the  works  of  musical  composers,  Op.  3,  Op.  16,  etc. 

Out  of  print.  The  term  used  by  booksellers  meaning  that  the  edition 
of  a  certain  book  is  sold  out,  and  that  the  publisher  has  no  more 
copies  on  hand  for  sale. 

OYercasting.  An  operation  in  sewing  a  book  when  the  book  consists 
of  separate  leaves  or  plates. 

Overdues.  When  a  book  has  been  retained  by  a  borrower  longer  than 
the  specified  time,  it  becomes  "  overdue,"  and  a  fine  is  usually 
charged.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  periodicals  when  not 
delivered  immediately  on  publication  by  the  newsagent. 

Page  catalogue.  A  page  catalogue  may  be  made  in  an  ordinary 
manuscript  book  and  the  entries  made  m  some  alphabetical  order, 
or  the  catalogue  slips  may  be  written  or  printed  and  pasted  in  guard 
books  in  alphabetical  or  classified  order. 

Page-reference.  In  bibliographies,  the  number  of  page  on  which  the 
article,  etc.,  indexed  is  to  be  found  in  a  particular  volume  or 
volumes. 

Pagination.     The  numbering  consecutively  of  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Painted  edges.  Fore-edge  of  a  book  is  fanned  out,  tied  between 
boards,  and  landscape  or  other  scene  appropriate  to  the  subject  of 
the  book  painted  on  in  transparent  water-colour  tints. 

Palaeography.  The  science  of  studying  and  deciphering  ancient 
manuscripts,  documents,  and  inscriptions. 

Palimpsest.  "  A  manuscript  which  has  been  imperfectly  obliterated 
from  the  vellum  or  other  material  on  which  it  was  written,  so  as 
to  appear  faintly  under  the  new  writing  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  it.  Many  of  these  twice-written  MSS.  have  been  deciphered 
and  found  to  be  valuable." 

Pamphlet.     A  small  book,  usually  on  some  topic  of  current  interest. 
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Panel.  Term  used  in  bookbinding  to  denote  the  space  between  the 
bands  on  the  back  of  a  book. 

Panoramic  catalogue.  A  method  devised  for  showing  catalogue 
entries  on  the  endless  chain  principle. 

Papyrus.  A  substance  made  by  the  ancients,  especially  the 
Egyptians,  from  papyrus  plant  cultivated  on  the  Nile. 

Parchment.  Often  referred  to  incorrectly  as  "  vellum"  ;  a  writing 
material  produced  from  sheepskins,  etc.,  and  anciently  used  for 
school  and  college  treatises,  or  legal  documents. 

Patent  rolls  [rotuli  patentes\ .  Records  of  all  grants  of  land  and 
honours,  pensions,  etc.,  given  by  the  King  to  individuals  or  cor- 
porate bodies. 

Periodical  rack.  A  stand  placed  against  the  wall  for  the  display  of 
periodicals,  etc. 

Petty  cash  book.  A  book  in  which  are  entered  all  the  petty  or  small 
outlays  connected  with  the  library,  the  amounts  being  too  small  to 
go  as  accounts  to  be  passed  by  the  committee  for  payment. 

Photo-engraving.  The  production  of  engraved  plates  by  means  of 
photo-mechanical  processes.  See  also  Half  tone,  and  Line  process. 

Photogravure.  Reproductions  of  paintings,  etc.,  in  monochrome  by 
means  of  intaglio  plates  of  copper  (afterwards  faced  with  steel). 

Pica.     The  name  of  a  type  : 

This  line  of  type  is  Pica. 
Pinx.,  pinxit.     (Laf  )     Painted  (it). 
Pipe  rolls.     A  series  of  public  documents  containing  the  details  of 

the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  according  to  counties  from  every  source, 

together  with  public  expenditure. 
Placard  catalogue.     A  manuscript,  typewritten  or  printed  list  of  books 

on  a  large  sheet  or  sheets,  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  for  con- 
sultation. 
Plan.     Originally  the  representation  of  anything  drawn  on  a  plane,  as 

a  map  or  chart ;  applied  generally  to  drawings  showing  parts  in 

their  proportion  as  well  as  relation. 
Planches.     (Fr.)     Plates. 
Plate.     An  illustration  printed  from  a  plate,  a  term  often  incorrectly 

applied   to   wood   engravings  ;    usually  any  full-page   illustration 

printed   on   difTerent  paper   to   the  book  is  called  a  "  plate,"  the 

verso  being  blank. 
Plate-paper.     A  heavy,  spongy    paper,    manufactured   expressly   for 

printing  from  engraved  plates. 
Polytopical.     A  book  treating  on  several  subjects. 
Posse.     (Ger.)     Farce. 
Post  octavo,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
Pot,  (or  pott)  octavo.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
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Prachtausgabe.     (Ger.)    Edition  de  luxe. 

Preface.  A  brief  explanation  or  address  to  the  reader  at  the  beginning 
of  a  book  or  publication  and  separate  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

Preliminary.     The  matter  coming  before  the  text  of  a  book. 

Press  mark.  The  letter  or  number  in  the  catalogue  or  on  the  label, 
etc.,  of  a  book  indicating  its  press  number  or  location. 

Printer.  The  person  or  firm  who  prints  a  book,  as  distinguished  from 
the  publisher  who  issues  the  book  for  sale  to  the  bookseller. 
Sometimes  printer  and  publisher  may  be  the  same  individual. 

Printers'  "  copy."    See  Copy. 

Printers'  mark.  A  device  used  by  some  printers  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish their  work. 

Prints.     See  Engravings. 

Prints  on  "India"  paper.  Distinguished  from  "lettered  proofs" 
by  a  line  which  is  drawn  through  each  letter  of  the  inscription 
before  being  printed  ;  sometimes  bear  a  dedication  line.  The 
next  state  of  an  engraving  is  the  ordinary  print  on  plain  paper. 

Privately  printed.     Books  issued  from  a  private  press,  or  not  for 

sale. 
Process  block.    See  Half  tone. 

Proof.     The  trial  print  of  MSS.,  plates,  etc.     Sometimes  termed  pulls. 
"  Proofs  before  letters  on  India  paper,"  and  "  Proofs  before  letters  on 

plain  paper."     Prints  or  engravings  bearing  the  painter's  name  in 

left-hand  corner  and  the  engravers  in  the  right,  and  the  publication 

line  in  the  centre. 
Proprietary  library.     A  library  owned  by  a  number  of  shareholders. 
Pseudonym.     An  assumed  name  used  by  an  author. 
Public  Libraries  Acts.     See  Acts,  Library. 
Public  Library.     A  library  to  which  the  public  have  a  right  of  free 

access. 
Publisher.     See  Printer. 
Pulls.     See  Proof. 
Quarter-bound.    A  book  with  cloth  sides,  but   leather  back  is  so 

described. 
Quarto.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
Quire.     Twenty-four  sheets.     Books  in  sheets,  unbound,  are  also  said 

to  be  in  quires. 
Quotes.     A  printer's  term  for  inverted  commas. 
Reading  list.     A  list  of  the  best  books  and  articles  on  some  subject, 

with  hints  and  suggestions  on  studying  the  subject. 
Reading  room.   The  room  in  a  library  set  apart  for  reading  and  study, 

in  some  libraries  the  reading  room  is  simply  a  newsroom. 
Ream.     Twenty  quires  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets.    A  printer's 

ream  is  five  hundred  and  sixteen  sheets. 
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Re-casing.    The  re-sewing  of  a  book  into  its  cover. 

Recto.     The  right  hand  side  of  a  page.     The  uneven  numbers. 

Reference.     In  cataloguing,  a  direction  from  one  heading  to  another, 

e.g.,  Argyle  (Duke  of)      See  Campbell. 
Reference   books.      These   are    encyclopaedias,  annuals,  gazetteers, 

dictionaries,  etc.,  consulted  for  specific  information  and  arranged 

for  quick  reference  to  the  information  desired. 
Reference  library.     A  library  where  books  are  for  consultation  only 

within  the  building. 
Register.  Alphabetical  tables  of  the  first  words  of  chapters  ;  introduced 

about  1469. 
Registerband.     {Ger.)     Index  volume. 
Registration  of  borrowers.     The   recording,   in  a   book  or   cards 

provided  for  the  purpose,  the  names  of  the  borrowers  as  they  join 

the  library,  each  borrower  getting  a  number. 
Relie,  reliure.     {Fr.)     Bound,  binding. 
Remarque  proof.     A  print  which  has  reproduction  of  a  small  design 

sketched  on  the  margin  of  the  plate — usually  known  as  an   "  artist's 

proof" 
Renewals.     The  issue  of  a  book  being  renewed  for  a  further  period  to 

same  borrower. 
Replica.     A  copy  of  an  original  picture  done  by  the  hand  of  the  same 

master. 
Reprint.     "  A  second   or   new  impression  or  edition  of  any  printed 

work." 
Reserved  or  bespoken  books.     A  method  adopted  in  some  libraries 

whereby  borrowers  may  have  a  certain  book  reserved  for  them  by 

paying  a  small  fee,  usually  a  penny,  to  cover  cost  of  post  card,  etc., 

which  is  sent  when  book  is  available  for  issue  again. 
Revidierte  Aiiflage.     {Ger.)     Revised  edition. 
Revise.     A  proof  after  being  corrected. 
Roman.     {Fr.  and  Ger.)     Work  of  fiction. 
Roman  numerals.     I.,  II.,  III.,  and  so   on,  as  distinguished   from 

Arabic  numerals,  i,  2,  3,  etc. 
Roman   type.     This   character  with   lower-case,  modelled   after   the 

cursive  writing  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  first  reduced  to  symmetry 

and  used  as  a  body  type  for  book-work  in  147 1,  by  Nicolas  Jenson, 

a  famous  printer  of  Venice.     This  type  is  Roman. 
Roxburghe  binding.  "  Plain  leather  back,  no  raised  bands,  lettered  in 

gold  near  the  top,  cloth  or  paper  sides,  leaves  gilt  at  top,  otherwise 

unopened." 
Royal  octavo,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 
Rub.  In  some  libraries  where  many  periodicals  are  bound,  one  "rub  " 

is  made  for  each  after   the  first  volume  has  been  bound.     This 

consists  of  a  piece  of  white  tracing  linen  similar  to  that  used  by 
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architects,  and  cut  to  the  exact  length  and  breadth  of  the  back  ot 
the  volume  of  which  the  "  rub  "  is  required.  The  Hnen  is  lield 
tightly  in  position,  and  with  a  cobbler's  heel-ball  it  is  rubbed  until 
the  linen  shows  a  copy  of  the  back  of  the  volume,  with  all  bands, 
lines,  lettering,  etc.  This  guides  the  binder  when  binding  future 
volumes  of  the  magazine,  provided  it  does  not  alter  in  size,  the 
"  rub  "  being  numbered  and  kept  in  his  workshop. 

Rubricated.     Printed  in  red  ink. 

Running  title.     The  title  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  a  book. 

S.A.,  Sine  anno.     {Laf.)     Without  date  mentioned. 

Safe-guarded  open  access.     See  Open  access. 

Salle  de  lecture.     {Fr.)     Lecture  hall. 

Sammlung.     [Ger.)     Collection,  compilation. 

Samtliche  Werke.     [Ger.)     Complete  works  of  an  author. 

Schauspiel.     {Ger.)     Play,  drama. 

School  library.  A  system  in  operation  in  some  towns  whereby  books 
belonging  to  the  Public  Library  and  suitable  for  scholars  are  housed 
at  the  school,  and  the  books  taken  charge  of  by  the  teachers  and 
issued  to  the  children. 

Schriften.     {Ger.)     Writings. 

Schwank.     {Ger.)     Farce. 

Section.     In  bookbinding,  the  name  applied  to  the  folded  sheet, 

Seite.     {Ger.)     Page  of  a  book. 

Serial.     A  publication  issued  usually  at  regular  intervals  as  part  of  a 

series. 
Series  entry.     The  entry  of  the  several  works  in  a  library  belonging  to 

a  series  under  the  name  of  the  series  as  a  heading. 

Set-off.     "  When  the  ink  off-sets  from  one  sheet  to  another." 

Sexto-decimo.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

Sheaf  catalogue.  "The  sheaf  catalogue  consists  of  loose  leaves, 
bound  by  mechanical  means  into  a  sheaf  or  volume,  or  a  series  ot 
volumes.  The  binding  is  effected  by  turning  a  screw,  and  secures 
absolute  adjustability  of  the  leaves.  This  enables  the  leaves  to  be 
re-arranged,  if  necessary,  and  allows  of  the  insertion  of  a  new  leaf 
at  any  point." 

Shelf  guides.  Mechanical  guides,  printed  or  otherwise,  for  guiding 
the  borrowers  or  staff  to  where  the  books  on  certain  subjects  or 
by  certain  authors  are  shelved. 

Shelf  list.  A  brief  list  of  the  books  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves,  and 
usually  entered  on  sheets  called  shelf-list  sheets. 

Shelf  marks.  The  marking  of  the  shelf  in  classified  libraries  with  the 
topic  number  or  name  of  the  subject  represented  on  the  shelf 
Usually  done  by  the  staff  with  an  ordinary  rubber-printing  set. 
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Shelving.  Shelves  in  libraries  are  either  fixed  or  movable.  One 
variety  of  shelf  adjustment  consisted  of  holes  drilled  in  the  uprights 
into  which  pegs  were  fitted,  these  being  used  to  support  the  shelf, 
but  this  is  rarely  used  now  in  Public  Libraries.  Another  well- 
known  variety  "  consists  of  metal  strips,  with  perforations  at  inch 
intervals,  let  into  grooves  in  the  uprights,  and  designed  to  carry 
the  shelves  on  four  metal  studs  or  catches,  which  engage  in  the 
slots  or  perforations."  Still  another  variety,  which  is  of  metal 
with  absolute  shelf  adjustments  is  now  being  extensively  used. 
"  It  consists  of  strong  steel  uprights,  in  which  are  formed  continu- 
ous grooves,  which  carry  and  support  shelf  brackets  designed  to 
grip  at  any  point  by  automatic  means.  These  brackets  will  slide 
up  and  down  the  uprights  to  any  point,  while  a  small  controlling 
lever  is  depressed,  but  the  moment  this  is  released  the  bracket  will 
become  firmly  fixed  in  place,  and  will  remain  there  till  again 
moved,  whatever  weight  may  be  placed  upon  the  shelf  which 
it  supports." 

Shoulder  notes.     Marginal  notes  placed  at  the  top  corner  of  a  book. 

Show  cases.  In  some  closed  libraries  show  cases,  either  fixed  or 
revolving,  exhibiting  some  of  the  latest  books  added  are  shown  on 
the  lending  library  counter.  "  In  some  libraries  these  show-cases 
are  not  glazed  on  the  public  side,  so  that  the  readers  have  the 
additional  privilege  of  examining  the  new  books  as  well  as  merely 
seeing  them." 

Sic.  {Lat.)  So,  thus.  A  word  often  used  in  quoting,  and  placed 
within  parentheses  intended  to  note  that  while  the  quotation  is 
literally  exact,  there  is  something  peculiar  about  phrase,  word,  or 
spelling  immediately  preceding  {sic). 

Signature.  The  printer's  letter  or  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page 
of  a  sheet,  or  of  a  section,  used  for  guiding  the  binder  when 
folding  or  arranging  for  binding.  The  signature  is  also  used  by 
printers  for  identifying  any  particular  sheet.  The  invention  of 
signatures  is  usually  accredited  to  Antonio  Zorat,  of  Milan,  in  1470. 

Signature  book.     See  Visitors'  book. 

Sine  anno.     {Lai.)     Without  date  mentioned. 

Sizes  of  books.  The  following  are  the  approximate  sizes  of  printed 
books,  with  cut  edges : — 

Royal    folio 20    inches  by     12  J 

Medium  ,,     19  ..  ^2 

Demy 18  „  iij 

Crown      „     I4i  >.  9i 

Foolscap,,     12I  ,,  8J 

Imperial   quarto      15  „  n 


Royal 

Medium 

Demy 

Crown 

Foolscap 


I2i 

Hi  ..  9i 

Hi  M  9 

10  „  7i 

8i  „  6i 


Imperial  octavo       H  ,,  7i 
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Super-royal 
Royal 
Medium 
Demy 

Crown 
Foolscap 
Demy  12° 


loj    inches  Jby 


6| 

5l 
5i 
5 


9i 

9 

7i 

6|  ,.  4l 

7h  n  4i 

6  „  3l 

32°       4i  ..  2^ 

48°       3i  ..  2 

Sizes  of  books.     The  following  table  was  prepared  by  a  committee  on 
size-notation  appointed  by  the  Library  Association  : — 


Notation. 


Folio. 

Atlas  fo.  ...  (i) 

La.  fo.  J  Imp.  fo.  {5) 
iRoy.fo.  (5) 


Fo. 
Sm.  fo. 


(2) 
(3>4) 


La. 


Quarto. 

4°rlmp.  4" 


"*•  t  J  ^'"t^-  t     (5) 
or     1  Roy.  4°  (5) 

4°  (2) 

Sm.  4° (3) 

Octavo  et  infra. 
L^_S,(Imp.8°   (5) 

°''     lRoy.8°   (5) 

8°  (2) 

Sm.  8° (3) 


16° 


24- 
32° 


48°  or  M= 


(6) 


-  (7) 


Height  in 
Inches. 


Circa  30 

21J-23 

18^-21 

I3i-i8 

8i-i3 


i4-i3 
9  J- 1 1 

7i-9 


loj-ii 

9^10 

8-9 
6^-7i 
6i-7i 
5^-6 

4-5 
4-5 

under  4 


Width. 


2   tn  3 


B^  to  5 


Leaves  to 
Signature. 


Wire  line  in  laid  or 
hand-made  papers. 


In  twos, 
fours,  sixes, 
and  eights. 


In  fours,  sixes, 
and  eights.    I 


In  eights  and  ■) 
sometimes     \ 
fours.         J 
In  eights. 

In  sixes  &  twelves 

In  eights  and 

sixteens. 

In  sixes,  twelves, 

and  eighteens. 

In  sixes  &  twelves 

In  eights  and 

sixteens. 


Perpendicular. 


Horizontal. 


Perpendicular. 


Horizontal. 
Horizontal  and 

Perpendicular. 
Horizontal. 

Perpendicular. 


Including  "  elephant,"  "Columbia,"  etc. 

Including  "  medium."  "  demy,"  and  "  crown." 

Including  "  copy,"  "  post,"  "  foolscap,"  and  "  pot." 

Of  preceding  centuries. 

Of  this  century. 

Including  sq.  16°,  and  all  books  of  this  size,  in  eights. 

Including  48°,  64°,  etc.     "  Minimo  "  for  the  smallest  books. 


S.L.  =Sine  loco     {Laf.)     Without  place  [of  publication]  mentioned. 
S.L.    et   a  =  Sine   loco   et   anno      {La/.)      Without  either  place    [of 
publication]  or  date  being  mentioned. 
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Slips.  The  ends  of  the  sewing  cord  or  tape  that  in  binding  are 
attached  to  the  boards. 

Small  capitals.  The  smaller  capital  letters,  indicated  in  MS.  by  two 
strokes  (  =  )  underneath  the  letter  or  word  to  be  so  printed. 

Small  folio,  etc.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

S.  nom.  imp.  =  Sine  nomine  impressoris.     [Lat.)     Without   printer's 

name. 
Sobriquet.     Nickname  or  fanciful  name. 

Special  collection.  A  collection  of  books  specially  formed  in 
libraries  to  illustrate  any  author  or  subject.  For  example, 
Shakespeare  in  Birmingham,  Furniture  at  Shoreditch. 

S^pecific  entry.  "  Registry  of  a  book  under  a  heading  which  expresses 
its  special  subject  as  distinguished  from  entering  it  in  a  class 
which  includes  that  subject." 

Sprinkled  edges.  "  Cut  "  books  often  have  their  edges  "  sprinkled  " 
with  a  faint  colour. 

Squares.  The  portion  of  the  boards  of  a  volume  which  project  ovet 
the  edges. 

Staatbibliothek.     {Ger.)     State  library. 

Stack.  "  A  series  of  double-faced  bookcases  grouped  in  one  room, 
usually  placed  as  close  together  as  possible  to  allow  of  compact 
storage  of  books."     Also  used  for  a  single  standard  case. 

Stadtbibliothek.     {Ger.)     City  library. 

Stahlstich.     {Ger.)     Steel  engraving. 

Star.     See  Asterisk. 

Steintafel.     {Ger.)     Lithograph. 

Stereotype.  Casts  of  pages  of  type  on  a  metallic  plate  taken  from  a 
page  of  movable  type  by  either  plaster  or  paper  process. 

Stock  book.  A  book  in  which  are  entered  full  details  of  every  book 
as  added  to  the  library.  As  used  in  some  libraries  there  are 
ruled  columns  showing  language  of  book,  class  letter,  book  or 
pamphlet,  size,  imprint,  date,  binding,  price  and  discount,  vendor 
or  donor,  special  collection,  etc.  A  very  full  form  of  stock  book 
is  used  at  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

Story-hour.  Li  some  libraries,  chiefly  in  America,  a  member  of  the 
staff  tells  stories  on  a  certain  subject  to  a  group  of  assembled 
children  in  the  juvenile  library. 

Students'  tickets.  The  issuing  of  one  or  more  extra  tickets  to  a 
borrower  for  use  in  all  classes  of  literature  except  fiction.  This 
idea  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister  in  a  paper  read 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  at  Aberdeen  in  1893. 
The  suggestion  was  first  put  into  practice  at  Finsbury,  by  Mr. 
James  Duff  Brown. 
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Study  tables.  Tables  sometimes  set  apart  for  children  in  the 
juvenile  reading  room,  where  they  can  do  some  of  their  home- 
lesson  work. 

Sub-class.  The  headings  into  which  the  various  main  headings  of  a 
classification  are  divided. 

Sub-diYision.  One  of  the  many  divisions  that  a  sub-class  is  divided 
into,  in  a  scheme  of  classification. 

Sub-head.  A  secondary  heading  under  a  main  heading  in  a  catalogue 
to  divide  the  entries  especially  if  they  are  large,  e.g.,  Scotland,  Law. 

Subject  catalogue.  A  catalogue  of  subjects,  either  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  names  of  the  subjects,  or  systematically  in 
classes. 

Subject  Classification.  A  system  of  classification  invented  by  Mr. 
James  Duff  Brown,  and  published  in  1906.  "It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  placing  all  topics  in  a  logical  sequence  ;  of  keeping 
applications  of  theory  as  close  as  possible  to  the  foundation 
theory ;  and  for  providing  one  place  only  for  each  important 
topic." 

Subject-entry.  "  Registry  under  the  name  selected  by  the  cataloguer 
to  indicate  the  subject." 

Subject-word  entry.  "  Entry  made  under  a  word  of  the  title  which 
indicates  the  subject  of  the  book." 

Sub-librarian.  The  next  in  charge  to  the  chief  librarian,  sometimes 
called  the  deputy  hbrarian. 

Sub-title.      "  A    bastard,   fly,    or   half-title    placed    before    the    full 

title-page." 
Super-extra.      In   bookbinding,  means  bound  in  the  best  manner, 

double  head-bands,  coloured  end-papers,  etc. 
Superiors.     Small  letters  or  figures  placed  above  a  word  and  having 

reference  to  a  foot-note. 
Super-libros.     A  mark  of  ownership  usually  impressed  on  the  boards 

of  a  book,  and  consisting  of  a  device,  coat-of-arms,  etc. 
Supplement.     {Fr.)     Supplement. 

Syndetic.  "Applied  to  that  kind  of  dictionary  catalog  which  binds 
its  entries  together  by  means  of  cross-references  so  as  to  form  a 
whole,  the  references  being  made  from  the  most  comprehensive 
subject  to  those  of  the  next  lower  degree  of  comprehensiveness, 
and  from  each  of  these  to  their  subordinate  subjects,  and 
vice  versa.''' 

Tafel.     {Ger.)     Plate,  table,  index. 

Tag.  Label,  either  fixed  on  with  adhesive  or  tied  or  secured  by  string 
or  wire.  Usually  applied  to  the  small  circular  label  affixed  to  the 
back  of  a  book  to  bear  the  location  mark. 

Tail-piece.     An  ornament  placed  in  a  short  page  to  fill  up  the  space. 

Taschenausgabe.     {Ger:)    Pocket  edition. 
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Teil,  Theil.     {Ger.)     Part  of  a  book. 

Throwing  out.  Maps,  tables,  or  diagrams  likely  to  be  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  text  of  a  book  are  by  the  binder  termed  "  thrown 
out"  by  making  the  "guard"  the  size  of  the  page  and  pasting  in 
at  end  of  book,  so  that  the  maps,  etc.,  may  be  open  for  reference 
during  the  reading  of  the  book. 

Tier.     A  row  of  shelves  placed  one  above  another  between  two  uprights. 

Ties.     See  Clasps. 

Title-a-liner.  Entries  in  a  catalogue  cut  down  so  that  each  is  con- 
fined to  one  line. 

Title-entry.  The  entry  of  a  book  in  a  catalogue  under  the  first  word 
of  the  title  not  an  article. 

Title-page.  The  page  of  a  book  stating  the  title  or  name  of  the  book, 
its  author's  name,  publisher,  place,  and  date  of  publication. 

Tome.     {Fr.)     Volume. 
Tomus.     {Lat.)     Volume. 

Tooling.  In  bindings,  may  either  be  "  blind,"  that  is,  a  simple 
impression  of  the  hot  tools,  or  "gold"  tooling,  in  which  the 
impression  of  the  tool  is  left  in  gold  on  the  leather. 

Touched  proof.  A  first  impression  taken  from  an  engraved  plate,  and 
altered  and  improved  by  the  artist,  by  the  aid  of  black  and  white 
chalks,  as  a  guide  to  the  engraver. 

Tous  droits  reserves.     {Fr)     All  rights  reserved. 

Trauerspiel.     (Ger.)    Tragedy. 

Travelling  libraries.  A  small  collection  of  books  sent  to  responsible 
persons  in  small  towns,  who  undertake  the  local  collection  and 
delivery  of  the  books  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  cover  cost  of 
carriage,  etc.     These  libraries  are  much  used  in  the  United  States. 

Treatise.     A  literary  composition  presenting  a  subject  in  all  its  parts  ; 

distinguished  from  an  "  essay  "  in  being  longer,  more  exhaustive, 

and  less  popular  in  style  of  writing. 
Trimmed  edges.     Differ  from  "  cut  edges  "  in  that  the  amount  taken 

off  must  be  only  the  rough  and  dirty  edges,  the  book  being  thus 

left  as  large  as  possible. 
Twelvemo.     See  Sizes  of  books. 

"  Two  book  "  system.     See  Students'  tickets. 

Two  sheets  on.  A  technical  term  in  bookbinders'  parlance  used  to 
describe  a  method  of  sewing  books  when  two  sheets  are  treated  as 
one.  It  is  usually  employed  for  books  with  very  thin  sections  when 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the  swelling  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
caused  by  the  thread,  to  a  modicum.  In  hand-sewing  two  sheets 
at  a  time  are  placed  on  the  sewing  frame.     The  thread  is  passed 
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from  the  kettle-stitch  of  the  lower  sheet  and  brought  out  at  the 
first  tape  or  cord,  when  it  is  inserted  into  the  upper  sheet,  and  so 
on.  Two  sheets  therefore  only  receive  the  same  number  of  stitches 
as  one  sheet  would  do  by  the  "  one  sheet  on  "  method. 

"  Two-ticket "  system.     See  Students'  tickets. 

Ubersetzen.     (Ger.)     To  translate. 

Uncut.     "A   term  indicating   that   a   book   has   not    had   its  edges 

trimmed   or   cut    in    rebinding.       Uncut    leaves    are    generally 

described  as  unopened." 

Unlettered  prints.     See  Engraver's  proofs. 

Ut  sup.     Ut  supra.     {Zaf.)     As  above. 

Yariorum  edition.     One  with  notes  by  various  commentators. 

Yellum.  Produced  from  calfskin,  the  finest  and  thinnest  called 
"uterine";  prepared  with  greater  care  than  "vellum,"  it  was 
chiefly  used  for  illuminated  books. 

Yerlagsbuchhandler.    (Ger.)    Publisher. 

Yermehrte  Auflage.     (Ger.)     Enlarged  edition. 

Yerso.  The  left-hand  side  of  a  page,  the  reverse  of  "  recto."  The 
even  number. 

Yignette.  Formerly  any  kind  of  printer's  ornaments,  as  heads, 
flowers,  and  tail-pieces ;  more  recently,  any  kind  of  wood-cut, 
engraving,  etc.,  not  enclosed  within  a  definite  border. 

Yisitors'   book.      A  book    in   which    the   members   of  the   Library 

Committee,  etc.,  enter  their  names,  when  visiting  the  library. 
Yolksbibliothek.     (Ger.)     People's  library. 

Yolume.     Usually  applied  to  a  book  in  a  series  having  its  own  title- 
page  and  volume  number,  e.g.,  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  vol.  8. 
Yon.     (Ger.)     By. 
Yorwort.     (Ger.)     Preface ;  introduction. 

Youcher.  The  form  which  is  given  to  the  borrower  to  fill  up 
before  he  can  become  a  member  of  the  library. 

Wall-cases.  Shelving  for  books,  frequently  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  built  against  a  wall. 

Watermark.  The  mark  used  on  paper  to  distinguish  the  maker  or 
mill,  consisting  of  semi-translucent  names  or  devices  seen  when 
paper  is  held  against  the  light. 

Weeding  out.  A  term  applied  to  the  act  of  withdrawing  or  discarding 
obsolete  or  effete  books  from  the  library. 

Whipping.     Similar  to   "over-casting"  in  binding,  but  word  more 

properly  applied  when  longer  stitches  are  made. 
Whole  binding.     When  the  leather  covers  the  back  and  sides  of  a 

volume,  it  is  said  to  be  whole  bound. 
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Wrong  fount,      (w.f.)    Letters  of  a  different  series  mixed  with  another 
fount. 

Zeitschrift.     {Ger.)     Periodical  publication. 

Zeitung.     {Ger.)     Newspaper. 

Zeitungslesehalle.     {Ger.)     Newspaper  reading  room. 
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METAL  SHELVING.  Libraco's  New  Improved  Metal  Shelving  embodies 
the  latest  improvements  and  ideas  not  to  be  found  in  other  types.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free. 

BOOKCASES  to  any  design  and  in  any  wood.  Prices  and  designs 
submitted  on  application.    Write  for  Circular. 

CARD  CATALOGUE.  Cards  specially  for  the  purpose  on  materials 
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